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INTRODUCTION 
A. Till'. Puoiii.i'M 

'I'liis study is conccrinicl with family rcsciiiblauccs 
in voi'hal and numL'rioal abilities as measured by vo- 
cabulary tests and arithmetical computation tests. No 
attempt is made to measure every aspect of cither ver- 
bal ability or niitncrical ability; our concern has been 
to (ibtain hi^^hly reliable measviremcnis of perform- 
ances on these two types of tests, and then t(i use the 
vocabulary test results as indicative of verbal ability, 
and the computation test results as indicative of 
numerical ability. Vocabulary tests are largely repre- 
sented ill gojid intelligence tests, and are probably the 
best single niea.su res of verbal ability; performance 
ill these tests is highly diagnostic of scholastic success. 
Arithmetic tests are probably the best measures of 
numerical ability; of the two types of aritlimcuc tests, 
the computation test.s measure an ability more inde- 
pendent of verbal ability. We are, for the moment, 
interested in the abilities measured by these tests, 
rather than in any hypothetical capacity of which they 
are perhaps only a part, and throughout ilic entire dis- 
cussion the names arithmetic ability and vocabulary 
ability refer U) performance on these tests. 

II. Sl?M^^AKV Of LiTKIUTUUK 

K. li. Itarlc (9), ill measured the resemblances 
of sil)ling.s ill spelling ability. In one sduutl system 

[71 
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the average fraternal rescmhlaiuc measured l)y a 
correlation based on 191 pairs was ,2>. In this case 
the environment of the different members t»f each pair 
was far from constant, and ilic coetlicient is unduly 
low. In the case of another scltotd system, wlieie 
training was more uniforin and the population more 
stable, ilie cocflicicnt based on 196 pairs wa*( .51, which 
is more in agreement with later stiulics of sibling 
resemblances, 

In 1903 Karl Pearson (37, 38) published results of 
extensive investigations based on between three ami 
four thousand test records. The inimbeis of cases, 
while diflcrent for different correlations, v\re all very 
large. The correlations between siblings in physical 
traits such as stature, span, cubit, and oye-cohir aver- 
aged slightly more than ..50 for adults. Fctr .school 
children the average correlation of head mcasuremcni.s 
of siblings was appro.xiniatcly .51, and for a variety of 
physical traits about .52, In the case of mental traits 
such as vivacity, assertiveness, introspection, popular- 
ity, conscientiousness, temper, ability, ami handwrit- 
ing, the average correlation for siblings was about .52. 
Pearson also published data showing that tlie correla- 
tions of fathers and sons in traits such as stature, .span, 
length of forearm, and cyc-color were on the average 
about .47, which agrees with the results found lor 
physical traits in various studies of lower animals. He 
concluded that, in general, mental traits arc inherited 
in much the same manner, and to the same degree, as 
are physical traits. 

F. A. Woods (64) (1906) rated 671 meml)crs of 
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Kinr)j)t.‘iin Royalty in intellect anil in morals, on a 
scale of one to ten. 'I'hese ratings yichled a enriela- 
tioii of .At) for parenis ami offspring in intellect, the 
calcolalioii being basuil upon 50+ pairs. For morals, 
the parerii'cliilii coiielation was also ..>(1. Woods pre- 
sents arguments to indicate that these correlations are 
jirohahly little inlluenced by environmental factors, 
especially in the ca.se of inicllect. 

In 1907 I). A. fleron (25) published the results of 
his suitistical study of insanity. ]9r, Urquhart, Su- 
periiueiulent of the James Murray’s Royal Asylum, 
Perth, furiiisheil him with .5.i| ratlier complete family 
histories, covering two generations in almost all cases, 
and three or four generaiitms in some cases. This made 
possible comparison of parents and children in in- 
sanity. 'Pile paretn-child correlatiotis ranged frotn .52 
to .62. with a probalile true value of about ,57. 'J'hc 
eoeOkieuts of (y.wevtvAl vesembbAuve vanged fvom .45 
to ,55 with a probable true value of .50. These results 
are comi>aied with those of similar studies of patho- 
logical, physical, and psychical characters, and the 
agreement is very good. Heron concluded that the 
“insane diathc.sis'' is inherited to tire same c.vlent as are 
other pailiological trails, or physical or psychical 
trails. 

In I9()7 .Schuster and Flilerton (51) made a study 
of the inheritance of mental ability as indicitted by the 
records of the classes at O.xford and in the C'hartcr- 
house :uid (larrnw schools. O'hey found a correlation 
of fathers and suns (as indicated by aeademic standing 
in the Ovfiird class lists) of .212, and a similar correla- 
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tioii for brothers of .405. They conclude that these 
corcelatiotis are lower than those found by Pearson for 
physical measurements partly because the exaniiiva- 
tions for the B.A. degree at O.vford were Ic.ss exact 
than the physical measurements. Various social .selec- 
tive factors also tend t(J lower the eorrelations. I.n the 
ease of the Harrow and Charterhouse school rcc<irds, 
the correlations fluctuated considerably, and the mean 
value was .398 for siblings. There were iu» parent- 
child correlations. In an appendix Pearson showed 
that the correlations obtained from the Oxford records 
based on a select group were probably equivalent to 
a correlation of from .44 to .54 for fathers and sons, 
and of .50 to .60 for siblings, if the corrcliuions had 
been based upon a random selection from the general 
population. 

A study by Miss Elclcrton (10) in 1909 indicated 
that the correlation of specific environmental traits 
with abilities or physical traits of children arc usually 
under .10. Most of these correlations, such as that be- 
tween employment of mothers and weight of sons, 
which was .12, are complicated because they depend in 
part upon underlying hereditary causes. Even so, they 
are very low as compared with the coefficients of 
familial resemblance. 

In a paper published in 1910, Pearson (39) com- 
pared the results of the study of O.xford class lists with 
some data of his own. He had estimated that the must 
probable true correlation represented by the Oxford 
study was .49 for fathers and sons. His own data, based 
on a large number of family records, yielded a corrcla- 
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lion of fathers and sons in intelligence amounting to 
.58. These correlations do not differ appreciably from 
those obtained with a large number of physical 
tneasurements. He cites the correlations of siblings in 
several mental traits, ability, temperament, and band- 
writing, getting a mean value of about .52. The mean 
of a large number of parent-child correlations was 
.49, and of a large number of fraternal correlations, 
.52, giving a mean "nature” value of .5 1. From a long 
table of correlations of environmental conditions with 
the various traits measured, he obtained a mean 
"nurture” value of .03. These figures carry a sugges- 
tion of considerable force. 

Since grades in school arc to some cxlctu an indica- 
tion of mental ability, a few studies of family similari- 
ties in school grades will be reviewed. Starch (53), in 
1915, stiuiicd the scholastic records of a number of 
families in several elementary scluml systems. An 
index of scholastic ability was obtained for each stu- 
dent, based on all studies pursued for one year. The 
following sibling correlations were t)btaincil: 



;/ 

lilio 

First and second child in a family 

63 

,58 

Second and tliird child in a family 

24 

.64 

First and third child in a. family 

24 

..34 

Mean of the correlations 


.52 


For ability in special studies, sibling correlations were 
as follows, based on records from two schools in Madi- 
son : 
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n 


Spelling 

57 

.21 

llcartinK 

S7 

.4M 

WvitidK (spcetl) 


.IS 

Wrilinir (qiialiiv) 



Records from a Seattle schoi 

>1 yielded 

ihe.se. Cl 

tions : 



' - - 

n 

Kfio 

A^cltlwiieuc 

54 


spelling 

54 

..'1 

ReaciiiiK 

54 

..M 

Lau^uiit^c 

54 



The author conclmlcd (hat iihilities in special subjects 
are inherited to no greater extent in one subject than 
in another, and that general scholarship, or else trails 
more specialized than abilities in these studies, are 
inherited. 

Miss Dexter, in 191 S, studied sibling resemblances 
based on scholarship records in the University of 
Wisconsin, and in a Wisconsin high school, Tor a 
group of 185 in the University, she found a correlation 
of ,69 in general scholastic ability, and an average 
correlation of .61 for ability in separate subjects, 
English, language, mathematics, history, and science. 
For the high-school group of 69 subjects, the correla- 
tion U'as .64 in general scholarship in all subjects, and, 
on the average, approximately ,61 in three special .sub- 
jects. Other correlations of interest are: 
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{3i'iipr:il scIioI;i!>tic alnlity 



IJifth Kcliool 

University 


n r 

II 

r 

UrntluM-hvnlUer 

" ' 10 ” ' .3S 

4.r 

.47 

Sistcr-Mstcr 

26 .30 

71 

.51 

]ir(>tlicr‘,sistcr 

23 ..16 

66 

.62 


She concliulctl that inheritance is priinarUy responsible 
for the degree of resemblance found, as the correla- 
tions arc not higher for like-sex pairs than for iinlikc- 
sex pairs, as we should expect them to be if similarity 
of environment were an important factor. 

In 1917 Starch (.W) studied the correlations be- 
tween siblings in two types of tests. For tliose tests 
of mental functions directly a/Tected by school work 
the correlations between siblings were as inclicatcil 
below; 



speed 

.51 

Hniidivritinji^, sjiced 

.72 

Reading;, 

comprcOicnsion 

.6+ 

] land writ JiirTi tpndity 

.46 

Size i)f r 

vncubuliirv 

.07 

Spellirij^ aliilily 

.05 


I'undsimpntaU of nritl ini otic, sittonipts .4-0 (uvorii^e) 

FunilumeiU'.ils of '.vrithmctii:, .3H5 (aviMivj^c) 

For functions not directly affected by school work, the 
correlations were: 

Caiicelliition of /J's .50 

Canccllaiion of ^conictnc forms .07 

MiMiiory for noims, monosyllaWDs ,31 

TaiipinR (moior control ) .65 

The subjects were adult siblings, ages 19 to 32, at ibo 
University of Wisconsin, I’lie correlations in the case 
of tests directly affected by sdtool work averaged .42, 
and in those traits not directly affected by school work, 
.38. ric concluded tiiat licrediiy, not training, causes 
the resemblances found among siblings. 
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In 1917 Cobb (8) published the results of a pro- 
liminaiy study of the inhcriiante of arithmetic ability, 
Her correlations were based on only ci|iht families, 
with a total of 16 parents and 20 children, hence only 
the general trend of results is of signilicancc. Tbe 
main results were as follows; 

Corrciallufl (if clultl’si wore witli MHire of 
Mid-parent Idke-paroit Unlik<vparcot 

“"'.32 '54 "as “ 

,49 .W) .13 

She was mainly concerned with the relative abilities 
ill the different operations, and she discovered that if 
a child were better (foe example) in addition than in 
subtraction, as measured by deviation from the moan 
for each, the same was likely to be true of one of the 
parEiits. It was not necessarily the same parent for 
all children in a family, and it might be either the 
like-sex or unlike-sex parent. Her conclusion was that 
abilities in the different functions seem to be inherited 
independently, one parent contributing more than the 
other, 

In 1918 Pintner (42) tested a large number <if grade 
children in two schools with a number of mental tests. 
Among these children were quite a large number of 
siblings. Getting a mental index for each child, based 
on all tests, he obtained measurements of resemblance 
of siblings as follows, using Yule’s Cocflkieiu of As- 
sociation, Q: 


Absolute .nbillty 
Relative ability 
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n 

Q 

School A 

01 

'.47 

School n 


.2fi 

Roth scIkhUs 

IBO 

.39 


Two chance selections of unrelated children {jave co- 
eflicicnls of association of .14 and .19, respectively. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation for the 180 
pairs of siblings was .22 with a probable error of .02. 

In 1919 Dr. Kate Gordon (19) published the results 
of Stanford-Binet tests of 335 children in California 
orphanages. Where there were four siblings in a 
family group, she paired the first with the second, 
and the third with the fourtlu Where there were three 
in a family, she omitted the youngest. The correlation 
between 91 pairs of siblings was ,.?3. Karl Pearson 
rc-worked the data, retulcring the correlation table 
symmetrical, and obtained a correlation of .51, which 
agrees very well. Pie noted that, since the environ- 
ment was very uniform for the members of difTerent 
families, these correlations cannot be explained as due 
to ciiviromncntal conditions. His own data on 2801 
pairs of siblings yielded a correlation of .5147 and of 
.5158, calculating a correction for broad categories by 
two methods. In his case tlie intelligence measures 
were based on ratings on a six-point scale, and there 
was a widely varying environment. The agreement 
between these two sets of data, obtained undc'r very 
different conditions, and by very difTerent methods, is 
certainly striking. 

The further work of Gordon was summarized by 
Miss Ekierton (II). It gives the results of studies 
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of 216 pairs of siblings, usinjf ilu; tSianftir(i Rcrvisinn 
of the Billet tScalc. She found witiely dilTcrcni results 
in different orphanages, hut for 216 pairs nf siblings 
the correlation was .61. Miss (Jorilon iisi'il ilu* same 
method of pairing as before, I'carsoii citiculaied the 
correlation for all possible pairs, and otuainctl a e<ir* 
relation of .467 vvitli a proliahle error of .(1.26 whit'li i.s 
nearer the values usually found for sibling resem- 
blances, Pearson found the data complicated by the 
factor of age, which was not eliminated by using lU's. 
Using Dr. Gordon’s method of pairing, ami correcting 
for age, gave a t'orrelaiioii of .57S. With all possible 
pairs of siblings, correction for age gave a conela* 
tion of .544. Using all possible pairs, and rendering 
the tables symmetrical gave a correlation of .5.^, 'I'he 
study of Gordon’s data showed tliat sibling.^ in tirpbaii- 
ages where the environment is homogeneous resemble 
one another about as much aS children whose home 
conditions vary more. 

Miss Eldcrton also reviewed Drinkwater's tlaia. The 
children in two school sysicm.'i were tested, in most 
cases by use of the Stanforil Revision of the Hinet 
Scale. In addition to this, teachers’ estimates of in- 
telligence were obtained, The correlations ol siblings 
in intelligence obtained in the first school, which was 
very superior, averaged .39 for IQ’s and .59 for teach- 
ers’ estimates, uncorrected for age. The corres]>ond' 
mg figures for the second school, which was very 
inferior, were .43 and .43, respectively. Correction 
for age had little effect on the correlations. When 
the data for the two schools were combined, and tlie 
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corfcctioii made for the age factor, the average sibling 
correlations were approximately .47 for IQ’s and .51 
for teachers* estimates. 

Hart (24) pul)Iishc(l in 1924 the results of some 
studies hy tlie l.owa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Using three different groups, lie obtained these correla- 
tions for siblings, based on inteJligencc <]uotients: 

^ ' /■ 

252 pairs, rci)resentativ(‘ of public school cliildrcn .•147 .0.14 

1+7 pairs, representative of rural communities .459 .066 

219 pairs, hi^lilv selected (University of Iowa 

Schools) ' ..199 .057 

I'lc noted that, although there may be wide differences 
within a family in some cases, there is a tendency for 
mental ability to run in families. 

In 1924 Madsen (.12) published the results of a()- 
plication of the Stanford Revision to HHO school chil- 
dren. The reliability of the test was .8.5, with a prob- 
able error of .032, for 34 ca.scs. In the total group were 
63 pairs of siblings, and the sibling correlation was .63, 
with a probable error of .0.5. He fmiml a conespond- 
ing correlation of — .04 between 63 pairs of unreliitcd 
cliildrcn. 

Mcrriman (33), in bis study of twins, rcportcil the 
unpublished data of Rensch on the intelligence of 
siblings as a comparison witli his data on twins. I'm- 
two different scIkkiI systems, she obtained correlations 
between siblings which were on the average ajiproxi- 
matcly .,54 for intelligence (|uolienis. 

Tn 192.5 Hildreth pulilished the results of her study 
of intellectual resemblances of siblings. Slie bad three 
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groups, the Oklahoma group being a ramltju) sampling, 
the Horace Mann group being of superior iniclligence 
and economic class, and the Mcljrcvv Orphans grmip 
being of average intelligence but (»f low economic and 
social class. Following arc the results: 




Partial r, 

Niiinbpr 

r, t/ikiiif* 

Niunbrr 



with 

<4 

oiif pair in 

nf Hw\\ 

Group 

r 

ci>nsunt 

pairs 

<'ncb iamily 

pails 

OkUlioma 

.63 

.47 

450 

.64 

,i(»n 

Horace Mann 

.27 

.08 

.125 

.26 

241 

Hebrew Orplinns 

.,12 

.1.1 

25.1 

.41 

146 

Composite 

.68 

,42 

1028 

.68 

(.87 


The average of her raw correlations, taking all pair.s, 
is .41, and taking one pair from each family, .44. 
Probably the composite group gives correlations which 
arc too high due to inclusion of c.vlrcmc groups, and 
the raw correlations arc too low in the second two 
groups due to selection. The raw correlations are, 
however, raised by the influence of age. We ciin proh- 
ably place the greatest emphasis on the ci»rrccted cor- 
relation for the Oklahoma group, where lire dfcct of 
age has been eliminated, and the group is relntivoly 
unselccted. This correlation is .47, and agrees very 
well with the results of previous investigators. 

In 1926 C. H. GrifKtts (22) reported the results of 
study of similarities of siblings in school grades. 
Correlations were based on modal grades (school 
marks reduced to a numerical index) of children in a 
large number of families. He reported these correla- 
tions ; 
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Number of 
families 


I'lrst iiiirf si'cund cliild 

6.57 

..1H4 

First arul third child 

226 

.279 

Second and ihird child 

226 


Fir^t and fourth child 

HO 

.208 

SccMuid ami foiirtli cliild 

HO 

.29.^ 

Third atvd fourth child 

80 

.:UK) 

Mean correlation 

The cones pojid ing correlations for a subgjoup 

.299 

incliul- 


ing only the sixty families in which there were four 
chilclrcii averaged ,26.1. For a subgroup composed of 
the 1.17 families having three children the mean 
was .476. The main results of interest licrc may be 
summnrizcd in two statements: First, the results of his 
analysis showed that the cr)rrclations arc higher for 
adjacent than ntm-adjaccnc pairs of siblings; secondly, 
Ave see that the correlations average lower than the 
general trend of sibling correlations. The finst fact 
Grifluts outsiders is due to effects of different home 
situations within the family for older and for younger 
children; however, it is likely that other irrelevant 
factors affect the correlations also, Griflitts points out 
that the grades arc higher in small families than in 
large ones, and considers this probably due largely to 
presence of large families where the stock i.s poorer. 
The mean correlation for siblings in three-child 
families is higher than the mean correlation for sib- 
lings in four-child families, the values being .476 and 
.26.1, respectively. The me.nsures used iu the study 
were probably very reliable, as they included school 
grades on a great majiy subjects covering a period of 
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three years, TJtc results in<liea<e tha( Ihc c^irrolutions 
betweca siblings are affeetc-ti by Miinc laetors nilR-r 
than the biological factor, which tend in lower the 
correlations when the group is not hoiuogent'.ms as 
regards age, grade, and training- Diversity <tf c\- 
pericnce lends to cause bwei' ci)Vic!'Aiion> I'clwccn 
sibling pairs who arc separated hy one or two or more 
other children in order of biriln 
In 1927 Huestis and Otto (27) published the re- 
sults of a study of grades of one liundred pairs of 
siblings who were students in tlie University of ( )regon. 
The correlations were based on a numerical index 
weighted by amount of work carried as well as hy 
grades obtained, and the group was homogeneous, all 
being sophomores, The correlations were: 
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Social factors, and the sniall number of eases, may 
accoul^t for the variation in the values obtained. 'I’he 
mean value is .46, which is very near the usual value 
for sibling correlations. 

The study by Thorndike {,‘»9), published in 192X, is 
very important on account of several features. 'I'hc 
tests were accurately scaled, the number of ea.sc.s was 
very large, and the correlations were corrected f<M' at- 
tenuation. Very careful analysis of the data led to the 
conclusion that the true correlation between siblings 
in intelligence, in tliis high-school group, was appro.\i- 
matcly ,60. 
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Willnughby’s (61, 62) study is one of the few which 
contiiiu diitii oil jiaiciits iiiul ulTspring as well as oi\ 
siblings. He used a battery of 1 1 tests, and obtained 
these corielations : 

Mean enrrclatiiins 
ri'aieriiiil I’aient-clnld 

liieliulin}' all tests .42 .,1!) 

Verbal tests .4.1 ..I'l 

Non- verbal tests .41 ..10 

III addition, he gives the correlations between Jitis- 
bands and wives, the average of which is It w'ill 
be noticed that h>r some reason the correlations here 
arc consistently lower than the general trend in recent 
studies. 

I'he work of Jones (28) is especially important as 
it also gives correlations between parents and offspring, 
aiul marital couples, as well as between siblings. He 
tested about 2!>()0 person.s in a New bjighind rural 
comnumity, and in the group were K).*! families with 
both parents and two or iiinrc cbiblrcn. The Army 
Alpha test was used for parents and children above 
ten years of age, and the Stanford Revision for the 
younger children, Ilis correlations were as follows; 
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'I'liese correlations are consistenily higher than those 
reportcil l)y Willoughby. Note liiat ihc correlation of 
liu.shands and wivc.s is unusually high. 
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Miss Burks (4-7) also published her (lain in the 
1928 Yearbook, in which the abnvc-mcntinncsl studies 
by Tliorndike, Willoughby, and Jones appeared. The 
main results of her study which arc nf ituercsl here 
are summarized below: 


Corrugation of Cun.i)'s IQ with a Ntmiub or .Mtasi'bis 
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Jd/d-parcnl: MA 

Father's vocabularj^ 

.20 

J74 


JfH) 

.13 

181 

.47 

lOJ 

Mothor’s vocabularj^ 

.2.5 

202 

.4.5 

104 

Grade reached by futile r 

.01 

17.5 

.27 

102 

Grade reached by mother 

,17 

104 

.27 

Ul,5 

Corrected correlations: 
Fatlier's MA 

.04 

1?« 

-55 

ion 

Mother's MA 

Fathers vocahuinrj' 

.23 

204 

.57 

105 

.M 

fSJ 

,52 

101 

Mothers vocabulary 

.25 

202 

.48 

KM 


On page 289 Miss Burks gives the correlations of par- 
ents’ vocabulary with child’s vocabulary separately by 
ages. Since the numbers of eases arc small, only the 
weighted averages will be given here: 

Meant op Cohuhmtjons 


>/ raw cfirrt'vK'ij 

Foster group; 

Fatlicr'cliilcl 
Mothcr-cliilc! 

Control gro\ip: 

Fathcr-chilcf 
Mother-child 


72 

.28 

.,50 

85 

.34 

.3,5 

42 

.,51 

.54 

41 

.12 

.13 
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It is evident from study of all the data obtained in this 
investii^ation that the influence i)f cnvironnicnt on the 
resemblances of related persons is far less than the in- 
fluence of Iicredity- 

'I'he study by Freeman, IFdzingcr, and Mitchell 
(15), working with foster children in Chicago, con- 
tains the following correlations which are of interest 
to us here : 

Couni;i.ATtoNS Oiitaini;o in tmi: Ciiicaco Stuio’ 
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Mitl-jnirent',s find cliilds IQ 

28 

..15 

.11 

Sildin^rs reared apart, 

125 

..14 

.05 

SaiTin, siblinri'i reared apart, Ner;r(K!S an<l 

(mtside 5-M- ycar^ eliminated 

6.^ 

.44 

.07 

C(nTt*Iat«m child's IQ with: 

Otis score of foster father 

180 

..17 

XU 

Otis score of foster niotlier 

255 

,28 

.04 

Otis score of miiMoster parent 

169 

..19 

.04 

t)tls score of miil-f<>si:er parent, Negroes 
and chi 1 dim nmsido 5-12 elimimued 

112 

.47 

.05 

Mid- foster patent, those jdaceil nrntvr 2 
years 

132 

..19 

.05 

Same, NoK^roes and children outside 5-14 
years tdinii'naied 

104 

.50 

.05 


It is evident that the correlations of foster parents and 
children arc considerably higher here than in the Stan- 
ford study. This is perhaps due largely to the in- 
fluence of selective placement, Our concern here, 
however, is mainly Nvith the correlations obtained in 
tlic case of true parent and cliild. It is to be noted 
that these arc considerably lower than in the majority 
of the investigations reviewed. 

The two studies mentioned above ilid not show the 
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same ti'cmis as reganls tlic cause 0>c c«irrflati'uis 
obtained. The results td the Sianf'ud stmlv lead to 
the conclusion that cnvironnioiti is a faeior h.ivinj; 
little inlliicucc on the resciiibliUHL's »tf piireiitr* iiiid 
children. Miss Burk's comparison of the iwn ‘-ivulics 
indicates that the facun of .selective plaicnieni which 
was operative in the case rtf ilic t'hiiapt stiidv nniy 
accovint largely for the dilTercnces in results. I'lcc- 
mail does not believe selective phivcincnt was iipcrativc 
to any great extent. Terman ihinki> it suBicivnv to ex- 
plain several of the most strikiii|j; dilTcrcnccs in rc.sulis 
obtained in the tivo studies. ‘Die impartial nxuler will 
wish to read the original articles to form his own 
opinion on the matter. 

H. J. Banker (1) publislicd in a stmlv uf cor- 
relations of related persons, based on school roconls. 
He happened to find a school in wliicli tlie iulniioisiiM- 
tion was very uniform over a long period of time, in a 
community with a population so stable that rcconis of 
parents and children could be obtained. He rciUueil 
the school marks to a Students' Ability Imlc.v, which 
he considers equivalent to an IQ in signilicaiu'c. In 
this school twelve years of education were given, so 
that the records are based on several years' work. 
Records of 38 families were obtained which were satis- 
factory, giving marks for both parents and one or iiioi'c 
children- A total of 83 children was included, and 
the correlations arc as follows: 

~ ' ll r 

Chili] amt mul-parent .tlSSS 

Mid-p.arent and iKni'cliilfli-cn 8.1 --,1172 .(I7.tl) 
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Further stuily, utilizing? ull iivuilahlc tlata, yielded an 
avei'a;»c parent-child correlatiun of .d-h and an averaj^e 
fraternal correlation of .45. The eocfl'ieient of assor- 
tativo mating (homogainy) based on 45 p.airs was .24 
with a probable error of .095. 'I’liesc results agree 
very well with previous studies of inheritance of 
mental and physical characters in man. 

7'lic results discussed in the preceding pages make 
it clear that there is a large body of data supporting 
the inheritance of mental characters in man. It is 
evident that in interpreting the cocflicicnts of resem- 
blance for related pairs we must consider not only the 
size of the coe/licients obtained, but the conditions 
under which the basic data were secured, and Lite 
charactei'istics of the group. Widely varying results 
are obtained under c.xtremc conditions, but the general 
trend is clearly marked. A selected group of subjects 
yields lower correlations, In general, the correlations 
of parents and ofl'spring and those of siblings shouhl 
he about the same anil appro.ximately .50 for a random 
group. Freiiucnlly the correlations of siblings are 
slightly larger than those of parents and offspring. 
I'he work of Jones (2H) indicates that the factor of 
assortative mating (homogamy) must he given close 
attention in connection witli studies of iiihcritaiice by 
the hiomciric method. 

IV 1 A K IT A L 11 !■; S ICM n I , A KCItS 

'I'he investigation of (hi; rcsemhlancc between hus- 
bands and wive.s by scientific men began before the 
turn of the cciuiiry, and the subject has been studied 
with increasing interest since. 'I'lie earlic.st studios 
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were, of course, limiicd by (be lack of ilcveUipinciit of 
statistical methods and by the lack of adc<juaic meas- 
uring instruments. 

In 1891 Pol (K) published the results of u study of 
the resemblance between husbands and wives. 1 Ic usctl 
photographs, and the study was carried out as carefully 
as possible, but of course the method was not objective 
or quantitative. Pie arrived at the conclusion ibat like 
people marry, not unlike, jind that the oft-noted resem- 
blance between aged couples is not due to their life 
together, but exists from the time of marriage because 
of selection, 

In 1900 Karl Pearson published, in the sccoml edi- 
tion. of his Grawmar of Science, the results of correla- 
tions of husbands and wives in two physical traits. In 
stature the result was a correlation of .2872 hir lUllO 
pairs, and in cyc-color a correlation of .1002 for 774 
cases. Pie concluded that the resemblance is very 
striking, noting that in the case of stature it is greater 
than the resemblance of uncle and niece, and in eye- 
color is greater than that of first cousins. 

From a study of Pearson’s family records, Pearson 
and Lee (37) found the correlations of Inishands and 
wives in physical traits to be as follows; stature, .28; 
span, .1989; length of forearm, .1977; the average of 
the three is .2257. This resemblance is greater than 
that of great-grandparents to their great-grandchil- 
dren, which, as Pearson noted, is about .20. He had pre- 
viously found from study of Gabon’s records of 200 
families that the correlation for stature was ,09 with 
a probable error of .05, but when limited to those c.a,scs 
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liaviug adult offspring it was .18 with a probable error 
of .02, which agreed well with the present rcsnlta. 
This lie concluded may be due to reproductive selec- 
tion, a correlation between homoganiy (tendency for 
like to mate with like) and fertility. 

A cooperative study published in 1903 showed the 
relation between bu.sbands and wives in iluration of 
life. The results were as follows: 


Source of divt;v 

r 

P./i. 

Wciislcydalc and district 


"'~0244 

Oxfordsliirc 

.2.S00 

.0211 

Society of I'ricnds 

.1999 

.0202 

Mean corrchition 

2233 



This shows very close agreement with Pearson's re- 
sults with physical characters. Duration of life was 
shown, in an earlier study, to be inherited. It may be 
regarded as a rough indication of gcncr.ai physical 
fitness, and hence the correlations above may be re- 
garded as measures of tlie tendency for like to mate 
with like. The results of similar study of London 
Cemetery material gave a correlation of .4204 with a 
probable error of .0176, which was considered spuri- 
ously high, because of the transitorincss of the popula- 
tion, Which would prevent burial of husband and wife 
in the same grave if they died many years apart. 

Franz llo.as (2) published in 190.3 the results of 
study of records of 48 Jewish families, the records 
being collected by Dr. Maurice Fishheig. The trait 
stuilicd was cephalic inilcx, and the correlation between 
husbands and wives was .15. 
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Lutz (31) (1905) compared the corrclatiMU', nf Ims- 
bands and wives iti rt trail where there (eiiaiiily is 
conscious selcclion, wilh ihc resulls of llu* studies i iretl 
above. He tabulated the a^cs of 2500 married umples 
as given at the marriage license Tdlice at Thivagu d\>r* 
iiig the spring of 190+, and fount! a eiteiru it'iil of as* 
sortativc mating of .764. This is considerably liighcr, 
partly due, perhaps, to the tendency for possible falsi- 
fication of ages to raise the correlation, but mainly be- 
cause of the conscious selection of mates tif .similar 
ages. 

In 1908 Schuster and ICldcrton (52) publishcil the 
results of a statistical analysis of the tlula collcctt'tl by 
Heymans and Wiersma, whicli n'a.s previously not 
handled quantitatively. The coefik-ients of assoriativc 
mating ranged from .7.3 for "rcligitius feeling" t<t .28 
for “anxious or sanguine." Not much emphasis can 
be placed on this data because of the metbod id collec- 
tioji. Forms were sent to 3000 Dutch physicians, asking 
each one to answer ninety searching iiuesiioits about 
one family. As Pearson states, these doctors would not 
often be able to answer the questions accurately for any 
family but their own, and it is likely that the docior.s 
did use their own families in many eases, 'riiis would 
often lead to placing the two parents in opposite cate- 
gories, and rating the children as like one or the other; 
such subjective rating schemes would vary from ease 
to case, and would help to explain the negative correla- 
tions of husbands and wives. The negative correla- 
tions are evidently present in the ease of those traits 
most difficult to judge, which would serve to sup()ori 
PeavsovA’s conclusions. 
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Schuster (UO) (1906) applied statistical methods to 
the treatment of the data on deaf couples collected by 
Dr. K, A. Fay in America. Record.s of 4+7! pairs 
were available^ hut, due to some complications in the 
tlata, the coeHicient of assortative niatitift; could not be 
determined exactly, althnuKh he stated that it is cer- 
tainly above .90. 'rheie is a pronounced tendency for 
(leaf persons to marry tleaf persons, which anyone can 
readily understand. 

Karl Pearsrm and Miss Irlldeiton (I9()S) published 
results on the data of Pope concerning' the statistics tif 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and conceritin}r assortative 
mating in man. A riiihcr extensive table appears tm 
page 22 of the memoir, summarizing the studies of as- 
sortative muting in man which had appeared at that 
time. The results presented are .shown in the table 
on the following page, and they include much of that 
summarized in the preceding pages here. The mean 
marital correlation for a nuinher of pliysical trails was 
.24 and for it number of psychical traits .2+. Some of 
the results on physical trails, and all of those on psyclii- 
cal trails, were values derived from contingency co- 
cdicicnts. For the trail of insanity, a correlation of 
.-20 was presojitcd, a value obtained by Miss Itlderton 
from study of Pearson's family records, using tlic 
method of four-fold tables. 

For Pope’s own data proper, the ccje/licictit of 
resemblance of husbands and wives in tuberculosis was 
.17. When corrected for sampling, Pearson found a 
correlation of ..12. 'I'his was in good agreement with 
results from tlte best previous series ol data on the sub- 
ject. 



Da.ta os Assoktative Mattkc is JIak, from the Iable os Page 22 of the Memoir Which 
Inci-hded Pearsok's asd Eldertos's Axjvl.ysis of Pope’s Data 
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Goring (21) (1909) found a correlation bcUvccii 
husbands and wives in the “tubercular diathesis’’ of 
— .0072. Tlic data were based on a study of family 
histories of 1.^00 criminals. He also gives the follow- 
ing table of correlations, calculated by the method of 
four-fold tables: 


C’linracUT 

C'Insf) of popiilniion 

Nuiiilier of 
ClHItflcH 

C'orrcl. 

coefF, 

Piil/nonnry T. B* 

All 

723 

—.01 

Cl 

\Ytll to lip aiul proMpcrniiii poor 

4f)2 

AC 

ir 

Very poor uml ilcfttUwic 

261 


ln?innUy 

All 

J>I33 

M 

if 

Well U) do aiul prosperous poor 

493 

.35 

If 

Very poor and dcstldUc 

ZS7 


Criininnljly 

All 

474 

.20 

II 

Well to dr) nnd j)rnspcroiiH poor 



" 

Very poor and iltTiiiiMtc 

153 


Alcolinlisni 

All 

U2(i 

.70 

rl 

Well m do 


.69 

If 

l*roHj>erouH poor 

244 

AS 

i< 

Very poor and dcNtitiito 

I5l 

.44 

FrcRtlnin from rnii- 

AU 

437 

.M 

ttiiuuioiml 

Weil lo do and proHpcronn poor 

296 

.OH 


V'ery poor (lod dontltulo 

141 

.17 

Klllicr plilliLsiH or 

All 

48S 

—.01 


[riHanky 

Goring calls our attention to the fact that the marital 
coedicicnls get larger as vve pass upwards on the social 
scale; this leads him to believe that the higher t'alucs 
obtained by other investigators represent assortativc 
mating for the most part, and infection only to a small 
degree. In insanity, whore infection is ruled out, the 
cortolation is twice as groat as for lubcrculosis. l'<)r 
the last entry in tlic table, where husband and wife are 
both diseased, one having phthisis, lire other insanity. 
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the correlation is ---.01. In this ease assnriativc maiinp 
and infection are both ruled out, and the coclTuicnt 
represents no correlation at all. 

From a study of Galton's early records, Harris (2.1) 
(1912) obtained a cocfticient of mean sijuare contin- 
gency between husbands and wives in hair color of .14. 
He presents in the same paper a valuable .summary of 
previous literature on the subject. 'I'ltc results *»f 
Woods’ study, which we have not yet discussed in this 
connection, arc among the many included. WtKuls 
found between intellectual grades of liushamls and 
wives in 229 royal marriages a corrclar»in of .UK with 
a probable error of .076. This is what we should ex- 
pect, since others plan these marriages, and \Ye slmiild 
not expect to find much evidence of assortative mating. 

Williams, Bell, and Pearson (60) (1914) found the 
correlation (tetrnchoric) between biisband.'J and wive.s 
in rheumatism to be ,116. This they note cannot be 
dvic to environment, as the husband ami wife arc to- 
gether much longer than parent and child, but the 
parent-child correlation is much higher, averaging ,61. 
It is, of course, possible that one represents efTecl.s of 
environment alone, the other environment plus hered- 
ity, This, however, is very highly improbable, and it 
is most likely that the correlation between bushands 
and wives here found is due to assortative mating for 
traits associated with rheumatic constitution. Ivatcr 
results presented in the same paper show a mean 
parent-child correlation of .46. 

Jones (29) (1929) reports a correlation of .10 with 
a probable error of .08 between 45 pairs of parents, in 
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regard to scores on the Pintner-Paterson performance 
test. Tlic data studied were those of Moorees (3+) 
(1924). '^I'his correlation dclerniined by Jones is very 
low, and must be interpreted in the light (jf the fact 
that the people were all parents of children in an 
institution for the fccblcininded, The narrow range 
partly accounts for the results, especially since coef- 
ficients of marital resemblance tend to be lower when 
the sample is taken from the lower classes of the popu- 
lation. Jones credits Moorees with the first objective 
mcasurcn'ieiits t)f mental test abilities in husbands and 
wives. 

The results of the several articles in the 1928 
Yearbook oj ike Nalional Society for the Study of 
Education, which present data on this subject, will be 
summarized together. Willoughby presents the cor- 
relations hetween married pairs in regard to eleven 
psychological tests, w’ith an average raw correlation 
of .38 and an average ct>rrectcd cocflicicnt of .44. The 
tests were very reliable, hence the correction for at- 
tenuation is small. The average corrected correlation 
for the five verbal tests was .44, and the average was 
the same for the si.v non-verbal tests, 

Miss Burks reports coefficients of assortativc mating, 
for mental ages on the Stanford Revision, as follows: 

. .. -- _ 

Kosicr I'lDUi) .‘12 .04- 174 

Control Hrinip ..‘'.‘i .03 100 

'Phese average slightly higher than Willoughby’s cor- 
reeted cocflicients, hut somewhat lower than the cor- 
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relation reported by Jones between luisbainis and wives 
in Army Alpha. Jones bud lO.'i cases, and tbe cni relU' 
tion vvas .SQB wvtb a probable etcov ol .(142. 

The Chicago study of foster children slmwed u 
correlation between husbands vnul wives, a^ nuM'-ured 
by the Otis test, of .49. 'f’his agrees very well with 
Miss Burks’s results. With type of lu>iiu'. kept con- 
stant, this correlation was reduced to .22 hut llv.U is a 
factor which should not he kept constant if we are 
endeavoring to measure tl\c e.vtent «if honutgamy. 
Hence the correlation of .49 is the one to einidvasi/e 
in this connection. 

H. J. Banker (1) (I92H) found a cocilieient «>f as- 
sortativc mating of .24 with a prohable error of .{I9> 
for 4S pairs of husbands and wives. 'I'he vorvel avion 
was based on a slurly of school grades reiluced to a 
Student’s Ability Index. This is lower than the gen- 
eral trend of recent studies, but the number of cases 
is small, and the group prohalvly homogeneous. 

The recent work of Jones (29) (1929) is especially 
valuable because of its complete ami careful joesenla- 
tion of the facts of assortativc mating, beginning with 
the earliest studies, and including all up to the pre.'^oiU 
time, The reader will wish to examine in detail the 
carefully prepared tables presented therein, hence only 
a summary will be presented here, 'riio early sUidie.s 
showed a correlation between husbands and wive.s in 
physical traits around .25 j in mental trair.s, likewise, 
early studies found values fluctuating ulrout this 
amount, roughly speaking, The more reccjil work, 
especially that published in the 19211 Yforhook, with 
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better tests and more adequate teeliiiiciue, siiows the 
correlation in mental trails to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of ,50. Jones presents a discussion of 
various types of selective factors which contribute to 
this resemblance. One very important fact which he 
brings out is that any adequate discussion of inheri- 
tance must not merely take into account the correla- 
tions between parents and children and between 
siblings, but must interpret them in the light of the 
coe/licicnts of marital reseniblancc. He discicsses addi- 
tional literature hearing on the general prolrlem and 
indicates further implications depending on the social 
effects of the facts of marital resemblance. He cites 
the data of M^illoughhy in detail, and notes that higher 
coeflicients arc to be cx'pcctcil in the case of the Jones 
data because of wider selection and greater variability. 
He also mentions the fact that the higher cm-rclations 
for the co!Ur<d group in the llurks study arc in line 
with the (iclief that there is a positive relation heiwecn 
honiogamy and fertility. 

It is difliciilt to imderstand how it is possible for the 
belief that opposites attract to be seriously indulged 
ill by many educated persons, in the face of all this 
evidence which has been aceiimiilating for over 35 
years, Siicii a belief, iiowever, seems to be widely [irc- 
valent, Tlic evidence points unmistakably to the fact 
that like lends to mate with like, where the trails under 
consideration are such as to be a factor in select ion, and 
even in traits not directly considered but which are 
related to those facts upon which selection depends, 



II 

THE UESCRIFl’ION OE THE DATA 
Tests ,\ni) 1’i«ktj)(MUv 


The Courtis Standard Research Tosis in AriiliimMic, 
Series B, were used in this study. TiuSe ounsist ol four 
subtests, one for each of the fuiulamcnial operations, 
as follows ; 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplicution 

Division 


tS minuif*s 24 

+ minutcsi 2+ r>b.uuj>lr*i 
6 minuter 25 cxamplr'n 
H minutes 24 rx*unplcs 


These tests arc all rimed so ihar it is very unusual for 
anyone to complete the tests. Sc<irinn 'vas dune ac- 
cording to number right. 

Vocabulary Tests A and B of the Hnivcrsily of 
Minnesota College Aptitude Tests were als<» used. 
Each test is three pages long, and the subject is given 
directions as follows: 


"After cacli wont in capitnl letters there are (ive 
answers, ujily one of wJitch defines it. Pick out the. ri^ht 
answer and draiy a line under it fur rcfcicftce. TTim pin 
the number of that .answer in the parenthesis ( ) ar che 

end of the line, as shown in the samples below. Yov» will 
he given fifteen minutes tu answer 120 items, U yovi ^ln 
not know, guess. The first two samples arc in.irlced 
correctly." 

The words were systematically selected from the 
eight-, nine-, and tern thousand-wort! levels in the ten 
thousand tuost frequently used words according to 
Thorndike’s running count of about 4, .‘>65, 000 words 

[ 36 ] 
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(See The Teacher's Word Book.) For college en- 
trants, titc examination is a power test, not a speed test. 
Most subjects have no diniculty in finishing, but no 
perfect scores rvere obtained. 

The two vocalnilai y tests and two ff)rnis of the arith- 
nictic tests were given t() all the .subjects. The testing 
was done by the writer, with the exception of three 
families. Wherever possible, wh<»lc families were 
tested at one sitting. Spaces were provided on the 
blanks for securing information as to age, sex, school 
grade readied, and the date of the examination. First 
one arithmetic test was administered, then both vocab- 
ulary tests, and then the other arithmetic test. The 
total testing time was H2 minutes of actual work, but 
the procedure usually took about two liours, as the sub- 
jects did not wish to work without rest periods. This 
was particularly true of tlic parents and the younger 
children, ami it is likely that the work periods were 
well adjusted to the demands of the subjects. 

I'llK SUBJKCT.S 

One luuulred and eight families were tested wliere 
both parents and one or more children over 12 years 
of age were available. In addition, records of two 
or more persons in each of 31 incomplete family 
groups were obtained in the course of tbe investigation. 
A dozen or so unrelated individuals also took the tests 
along witli families with whom they were actiuainteil. 
Several groups of college students were given the tests, 
to determine reliability cocHicicnts for .such groups. 
In the complete-family group, with which wc arc 
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mainly conecrncd, there were 446 eafcs. ctiniiviu'd of 
216 parents and 2,^0 chililrcn, 

A first appeal was marie to the p>yr hol«»j;y (iturUoUs 
who lived in the nearby iirbiin i-onimunily, and in ibis 
w^ay some cases were obtained. From e.irh family 
tested, a list of people who \vfnild l>e likrdy I'l co- 
operate was obtained, and this IFi stearlily increased. 
■Within this group the luily selective far:ior op<M'aiing 
was the willingness of the per.siuis concerned. In gen- 
eral, it may be sai<l that the group includes grade- 
school, high-school, ami college .‘^ludenis. atnl their 
parents; the younger children belong to die class \v)io 
are likely to attend college in the future, ‘riiere is no 
reason to suppose that the «dder children were any 
more highly selected tllan the younger ones, as there 
was ito direct selection from the schools. 


GenL'Rai, 'rut ' atm I', XT (II' 'I'ln-. Data 

Each person’s average score in the two vocabulary 
tests was obtained, ami these averages used as ilte mea- 
sure of the person’s vocabulary. For the children, a 
curve was drawn showing the increase in score with 
age, and each individual's score was reduced to a 
sigma score by Formula I. 






•I .to. 




In this JormuU, x is the sigma score, X is the raw 
score, m is the average for the age group represented, 
and O'® is the standard deviation for the age group in 
which the individual happened to (all. For both 
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vocabulary anti arithmetic an increase in ability could 
be seen to extend up throuf^h aj^c twenty. 

For each of the .siihte.sts in arithmetic a similar 
a)re curve was drawn, ami the score Itir each person 
expressed in terms of deviation from the mean of the 
a^c ^roiip in wliich the pcrsoti helon^;c<l. "I’liis devia- 
tioit was divitled hy the standard deviation of the age 
group, and the result multiplied by ten, making the 
standartl deviation of the resulting^ sigma scores ap- 
proximately ten for all gr<nips. Adtling the constant, 
50, made all scores positive, and the mean approxi- 
mately 50 for all groups. 'Fbis is, of course, the same 
procedure as was described above in the case of vocab- 
ulary hy means of Formula T. 

The present study deals only with general compula- 
tion ability and vocabulary ability. The sigma scores 
of the separate arithnicilc tests were averaged, and the 
resulting total urUhmetie scores dealt with. Further 
treatment of the relative abilities within tlie field of 
compulation is reserved for a later paper. 

The average score for parents was determined 
separately for each sex, and each person's score ex- 
pressed as a fraction of the standard deviation above or 
below the mean for that sex, and then the constant 50 
aildcil. 'I'liis procedure may he described hy use of 
Formula 1 also, where .v is the average for parents of 
that sex, and is die standard deviation for parents 
of that sex. 'The total arilbmelic score was obtained 
by averaging (he sigma scores for the separate tests. 
The iiilluence of age was evident in tlie scores of (he 
fathers, ami was climinaleil by use of a procedure to be 
described later. 
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In determining the signm senres the ealculatur was 
used, and each step carefully chcckcil; the values were 
put in the form of typewritten tables as soon as nb- 
tained. The writer considers (his incth««l less labor- 
ious and far more accurate than the graphical niethod. 
The result of the process w'as to make the scores ob- 
tained by persons of different ages roughly comparable. 
This was necessary in order to compare the stvjres of 
parents with those of their offspring, anti to ciHiiparc 
the scores of siblings of different ages. On the basis 
of the scores thus obtained, the correlations heiween 
parents and offspring and between siblings were calcu- 
lated. 


ReLIAII tLlTV CoEl'I-ICI ENTS 

The reliability coeflicients of the tests were calcu- 
lated from the raw scores. For the children these 
coefficients were calculated for separate age groups to 
avoid spurious correlation due to the age factor. 'I'lic 
correlation was calculated for first su blest versus sec- 
ond, and the reliability of the total test determined by 
the Spearman-Brown formula. Ail correlations were 
calculated by the Pearson product-mi>mcnt method, 
except those for children of the ages 10, 11, and 12. 
These were calculated by the rank-difference method, 
converted to r-values by formula, anti the result used 
in getting the reliability of the total. The reliability 
coefficients for the total test are presented in Tabic I. 

The total arithmetic test, obtained by averaging the 
scores of the four subtests, has a reliability of .97 fiu* 
the fathers, ,96 for the mothers, and about .95 for col- 
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lege students cir for children in homogeneous age 
groups. The reliability of the vocabulary test is .96 
lor the father.s, .96 for the mothers, and about .92 for 
college students or children in homogeneous age 
groups. 

'I'ADLE J 

Rl-LIABIUTY COKVVlVU-.NTS 



AriihrnciH: 


ViKJflbiilnry 

Akc 

n r 

ft 

r 


A, Iwjr tlic Child rt'ri 



IQ 

13 .97 

13 

,94 

It 

14 M 

14 

.96 

12 

13 .94 

13 

.90 

13 

21 .90 

21 

.92 

14 

35 .95 

35 

.92 

15 

31 .94 

31 

.ft9 

to 

31 .9* 

11 

.93 

17 

2f. .93 

20 

.93 


27 M 

27 

.94 

1% 20 

37 .97 

37 

.92 


1). Krljj'ihiliiy Ci>cflk’i(fms for 

Paa'nls 


Arirhrnciic 


\%trnhiilary 


n r 

ft 

/' 

rmhcr.H 

lOH .97 

11)6 

.96 

Mdtiicrs 

IU4 M 

116 

.96 

C. 

Hriiahilit.v C<K‘flu‘icnLs for Suntnus 

Vocabulary i02 HtipliouuircH 

.92 

ArUUmetic 20 “ 


.91 


34 


,97 

ft! 

44 


.94 


23 


,95 

It 

39 jiiuior'i 


,95 


It will be noticed that the reliabilities of the arith- 
metic test average .95 or over for all groups concerned, 
and for tlie vticabulary test .92 or over. While not 
much emphasis is placed on the exact values, the re- 
sults given furnish a goml indication of the general 
trend, and it is safe to say that the tests dilTerentiate 
well at all levels represented. 
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COUUI'.LATIONS JUiTWl-J-N Tlir, 'l‘W(> 'ri STS 

The coiTclatioiis in Table 1 were inlciilaii*! i>> ilcicr- 
mine for difTcreiU groups the extent on wliieli perform- 
ance on the arithmetical computation u-.i is conelaicd 
with performance tin tlie vocabulary le^t. 

ConiUil-Al’lON niiTWKI N' AhITOMMU' ANH Vof AlU'l A«V ’I I MS 



ff 

r 


I'lHhcrfs 

108 



Mothers 

lOH 

M\ 


Sorts 

147 


.<r^5 

D a u (filters 

157 



Menn 


.3» 



"We wish to know the extent to whicli these tests 
measure separate types of ability. 'I'lie average of the 
correlations is about .31, but they vary constilcrahly; 
the average of the corrclatuins for ilic parents is .41, 
and for the children it is .ZO.’i. The sigma sectres were 
used in the calculation. In view of the high reliability 
coeflkients of the tests, it may be said that each test is 
consistently measuring something not measured hy the 
other, ^ 


^Therc arc several lines of cviclcticc to ioiliaUf. iliut oanjmiiuioii.il 
ability Is a special ability. Tii 1931 Uuckiin'liam (3) foviml a vm- 
rclation between computation tests anil general intelliurnre of ,-1 1 for 
a groxip of 350 pnpils in gratles seven and eight, tic osnl the 
parts of the Illinois Intelligence Examinatinn. This lornlaiion is 
evidently miicii lower chan the iiitcrcorrelations of either veihal tests 
Of numerical tests. He cDncltuicd that .ahilitr in voiniiutaiion is 
largely a matter of practice, and is less influenced hy intelligence than 
is ability in reasoning. 

The work of Sdmcck (49) in 1929, using an rniiri'ly diffneni 
technique, showed clearly the existence of a factor of numerical 
.ability rather independent of verbal ability. 



III. AGP; SEX, AND EDUCATIONAL 
DIl'FERPINCPLS 

Si-:x DiFi'iaU’iNci'S 

In niiy sUitly of possible inheritance of a trait, the 
factor of sc.v must be taken into consideration, both on 
account of biological factors* associated witli a difler' 
cnee in the sex chromosomes, and on account of social 
factors. Given equal endowment, it is to be expected 
tliat the two sexes will differ In some respects, due to 
traditional difTei'cnccs in training. Moreover, it is far 
from safe to assume equal endowment in every case 
a priori. 

In the present study sex differences were found 
among the parents, and it is assumed that some of these 
arc more likely due to differences in experience than to 
(lifTercnces in native capacity, although both factors 
may have operated. 'I’he main differences arc shown 
in Table ,L 


TAIUJC 3 

Scorii's OK TttK I’aaiiNT.s (A'Ikans ano S.D.'h). 



n 

1' aiUoid 
Menn 

SJ). 

u 

Menn 

iV.;;, 

Vncaliiilnry 

Mini 


22.0 

123 


18.6 

Arillimeiic 

■[!!■ 


U> 

123 


‘WV 

Ycar,s of Ivtlur. 

Ba 





2,G 

Akc 

■1 


L\ 

■H 


5,9 


In vocabulary the women arc slightly superior, but noi 
significantly so. In arilhinctic the men arc decidedly 
superior to thcii' wives, the iliffcrcnce being very sig- 
nificant. Table 4 will aid in intcrprcling their findiiig.s: 
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TABLE 4 

SCi 

difference 

SJ). 

Oijg. 

SJ). 

VocaliuUty 

2.7 

2.7 

t.ff 

Arithmciic 

4.6 

.$9 

7,74 

Years of cduc* 

.6 

47 

1.27 

Age 

4.3 


5.2S 


The men have, on the average, half a year more edu- 
cation than their wives, and they arc 4.d years fjkicr. 
The men arc the more variable (abs(duic) in all the 
measures shown, although in arithmetic the women 
are relatively more variable, as shown by the coellicicnt 
of variability (standard deviation divided by tbc 
mean) of 34.6% for the men and .SO.6% fnr the women. 
The only significant sex differences are in aritlrmetic 
ability and age, the first being due, probably, t<i prac- 
tice. Since the sigma scores were obtained separately 
for men and women, these differences in arithmetic 
and vocabulary have bceji eliminated from the soo'cs 
of the parents before proceeding with the compula- 
tions involved in the main part of the stuily. Another 
important sex difference will be discussed in the sec- 
tion dealing with the inllucnce of age on the perform- 
ances of adults. 

Sex Differences among the Ciiii.oren 

Boys and girls in the same family in this community 
probably have approximately equal cchicniional op- 
portunities at the present time, and hence if sex differ- 
ences are found they may really indicate differences in 
capacity. However, it is likely that more ob.sciire fac- 
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tors than formal training arc operative in proLlueing 
them, and it is probable that traditional cultural indu- 
ences have a part in causing them. 

To be sure tliat ^vc arc dealing with sex diiTerenccs 
and not age differences, it lias been necessary to con- 
sider the age groups separately. The subdivisions have 
not been carried farther, due to the small numbers of 
eases at each age level. Table 5 shows the results 
which have been discovered. 

The differences are certainly small, inconsisient, and 
statistically insignificant. It is possible that a larger 
number of eases would indicate a slight di/Tercncc in 
favor of the girls, as the larger differences arc in their 

'rAllLE 5 



ft 

Mean 

S\l). 

•V./J. 

Age gnjii[f 






Uoys' 

Stuues in 

Voenhwiary 


llj 12 

24 

4H,H3 

19.93 

4.07 

n, 1+ 

30 

77. 

17.4 

3.18 

IS, Ifi 

27 

H9,67 

13.73 

2.04 

17, 18 

19 

92.89 

14.06 

1.22 

19, 20 

15 

98.73 

13.66 

3.53 

21-10 

32 

99,38 

13.17 

2.33 


dirl.i" 

Score.H in 

Vocnhnlnry 


10, 11, 12 

16 

59.75 

24.3 

6.07 

13, 14 

26 

77. 

14,13 

2.83 

15, 16 

35 

87.68 

10.50 

1.77 

17, 18 

34 

100.06 

10.33 

[,7/ 

19, 20 

22 

99.54 

10.04 

2.14 

21-30 

24 

99-17 

IS.21 

1>10 


sSex DiOcmiceH in VncaluiJary 






Did^ 


Tavoriiig 

ravoriiiK iV./^. 

S.l). 


girls 

luiyH 

Md. 

Jiff. 

10, tU 12 

10.92 


7,31 

L19 

13. U 

0.0 

0.0 

4.26 

11.(1 

15, 16 


1.99 

3,18 

.62 

17, 18 

7.17 


1.67 

1.95 

19, 20 

.81 


4.13 

.20 

21'30 


.21 

3.«8 

.05 
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favor. However, none of the ilinferences here founil 
is statistically significant, aiul while three favor the 
girls, two favor the boys, and in one age gitiiip tliert! is 
no difference. There is nothing in these data to justify 
computing separate averages for hoys and girls in de- 
termining the sigma scores. 

Table 6 presents the results of similar ireaiment of 
the data with regard to arithmetic scores. 

TAHI.K 6 



ft 

Mean 


SJK 

A{?c RIO lip 






Koya’ 

Scores ill 

Anihmeur 


10> U, U 


(,,as 

J.>17 

d»3 

13, U 

30 

«.81> 

i.n 

.73 

15, 1£ 

27 

8.28 

3.10 

.60 

17, 13 

jS 

9.92 

3.70 

.85 

19, 211 

IS 

11.7 

3,27 

.84 

21-30 

32 

12.73 

i.n 

.70 


Cjlrls' 

Scor<J5 in 

AriOimdic 


IQ, lU 12 

16 

«.H1 

IdU 

>75 

13, M 

26 

9,.3S 

2.13 

>05 

15, Ul 

3S 

9.73 

iMi 

.fdl 

17, 18 

34 

10.70 


.64 

19, 20 

22 

12,j<l 

4. SI 

1.03 

21-30 

24 

10.12 

3.81 

78 


SfJx DilTcrciiccs in 








KavorinR 

f'avociiit' iVJ). 

s.h. 


Rlrh 

hoyii 

Mfl. 


10, ll, 12 

.72 


.98 

,74 

n> H 

I. OS 


.98 

Ml 

15, 16 

1.45 


.85 

1.71 

17, I a 

>78 


1.07 

.73 

19, 20 

.80 


1J3 

.6(^ 

21-30 


2.36 

1.05 

2>26 


Differervees in arithmetic favor the girls. nt)wcvei-, 
none of the differences is significant, and for the 
oldest group, where the difference is largest, it actually 
favors the boys. With a larger body of data we should 
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probably find girls superior at all ages up to maturity, 
and the lines would probably cross somewhere around 
age twenty. This suggests that, after leaving school 
and entering non-acadcmic life, the work of men causes 
continued practice in arithmetic more than does the 
work of women. The difference licrc for ages 2) to .30 
indicates that the superiority of adult males is present 
in early maturity as well as at later stages in life. The 
superiority of girls at younger ages may be due in part 
to greater studiousness, and in part to earlier maturity. 
These differences are not statistically significant, and 
do not justify calculation of norms separately for the 
sexes. 

For both vocabulary and arithmetic the differences 
we have found arc typical of sex differences in general 
ill such tests. They arc usually found to be small 
and unimportant as compared with individual dif- 
ferences. 

To avoid unnecessary errors of sampling, the boys 
and girls were grouped together to determine the age 
averages used in getting the sigma scores. Thus, in 
the case of the children, the process of getting sigma 
scores has eliminated only the age factor, and Jias not 
eliminated these small sex differences. All calcula- 
tions of family resemblances have been carried out 
separately by sexes, so that similarities of persons of 
like sex due either to original nature or to training may 
show themselves in the correlations. 

Education Ai. 1 1 1 - I'T'.rkncks 

The differences in the case of the parents have been 
mentioned above in the section on sex differences, 
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TAWLK 7 

The Kvfect ni- tiik Parestk’ Kni'cAnMN: 


ft 

CorreUlioii of Years Kduc, 

n 

r 

*^fh. 

i[ax, 

VM. 

of Fnihcr wilh: 

Fadicr^a «trVh, Mcatc 
Son's ftriih. score 

99 

99 



m7 

102 

1\ 

Jl 


.MS 

Daughter's crith. score 

107 

79 

.lO 


ns 

Fnlhcr’s vt>ci\b. score 

99 

99 

M 


.05 

Son's vocnb, score 

101 

74 

Mb 

.117 

MS 

Daughfer's vocabi score 107 

Carrclalion of Years Educ. 

79 

.H 

Mff 

M? 

of MkOthcr wilh: 

Mother's arilli. score 

99 

99 

,2ll 

Mfi 

Mb 

Son’s arith, score 

103 

74 

/lij 

M7 

Mt 

Daughter's nrill)^ score 

107 

79 

A\ 

MU 

MS 

Mother’s vocah* score 

99 

99 

A9 

Mi 

Mb 

Son's vDcnb- score 

JO) 

74 

M2 

M7 

MS 

Daugljier'a voenb. score 

107 

79 

Mti 

Mtti 

MS 

^'Fhe value )o helled 

Mininiuin 


the Vabtc thr 

jtrtihahlc 

error tnking: ihe total miuiber of palra (ti (he nuudtrr of 

ra>e^- 

riir value 


labelled Maximum l\li. mcana die value of (he {unhahlc errMC (He 

minnber oE cii5C» the mmiber of pidm ponlMe wiihmii nil) ii)' 

divlduaVs score In more (hnn one pair. The (rue value uf (he prnhalilc 
error of the oUtoiUed correUdnn Wtn Uclween the iwij. M’hr lfin*r m U 
(0 dcsiffDntc die nmuher of pairs nsec) in calculftdn^ ihr inrreladun liuinl 
number)) die letter tt' is used to dexi^tnaic ilic uuiniier uf pn%«ihlc 

>¥itbout usiti^ any indIWdwal In more (harr one polr. 'nits i« iMnl 

(hroughout (hla martuacript 

However, some additional facts r)f importance arc re- 
vealed by the correlations in Tabic 7. 

In the case of arithmetic, the correlations arc all 
surprisingly low. The father’s standing in arithme- 
tical computation tests seems to be practically inde- 
pendent of the amount of his formal education. In the 
case of the mothers, however, there is a noticeably posi- 
tive correlation. Altogether, it may he said ()iat the 
ability of the parents in the arithmetic test seojns to be 
very slightly correlated with amount cjf education as 
measured by the number of years in school (average 
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coiTclalion .115), but it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that there is a significant difference between the 
correlations found for men and for women in this 
respect. 

There is u marked correlation (average is ..51) be- 
tween amount of form.nl education and vocabulary 
score for these parents. This may be due in part to 
dependence of both on some third factor, such as bi- 
ological heredity. 

It may be seen from inspection of both tables that 
there is a very slight positive correlation between years 
of cduc.ntion of the parent and score of the child on 
these tests. This cannot be caused directly by the train- 
ing the parent received, but may be due either to as- 
sociation of parent and child, or to an inherited 
similarity in general level of ability, which affects the 
scores, or to both. Most of these correlations are not 
larger than their probable errors, but, of the eight, 
seven arc positive and only one is negative. In general, 
these correlations are smaller than has usually been 
found. The significance of this fact will be discussed 
in a later section of this monograph. 

Childrun’s Education 

In the ease of the children, correlations of their 
scores with educational status arc more difficult to inter- 
pret and evaluate. Since the factor of age is respon- 
sible for a part of the correlation, and since the age 
factor has been eliminated from the sigma scores, a 
comparison of the correlations of grade vvitli raw score 
and with sigma score may reveal something concerning 
the effects of schooling. However, the factor of in- 
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teUigence has a bearing on educational status, as well 
aa on Ihe scores in the tests, for these younger people 
especially, and this must he taken lnlf> aectnim, lie- 
cause of tins, it has not hecn consitlcrctl periiiissihlc to 
eliminate the factor of educaiion. An exhaustive study 
of this factor, althougli desiiuhle, is outside the scope 
of this thesis. 'I'liose correlations which have heeit 
calculated are presented in 'I'ahle fi. 

It is, of course, to be e.vpected that the sigma scores 
(age factor eliminated) should still correlate some- 
what with grade in school, since both woulil ilepend 
upon underlying scholastic ability to some extent. It 
is evident, nevertheless, that most of the relation be- 
tween school grade and test ability is eliminated when 
the effects of age are ruled out. Although eomputa- 
tion ability is ordinarily consideretl to he Jimeli af- 
fected by training, there is very Utile correlation 
between test performance and scimol grade when the 
factor of age is ruled out, and the correlation is Imver 
than in the case of vocabulary. For both types i>f 


TABLK 8 



VociItttUry 
n r r.li. 

Aridniieno 
ft r PM. 

Grade and raw score 







Doya 

1+5 

.73 

,026 

lU 

.5« 

.037 

Girls 

Ul 

-73 

.026 

151 

.35 

.0+8 

Average 


.73 
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Grade and aigina score 







Boys 

1+3 

.23 

,05+ 

143 

.22 

.05-1 

Girla 

ISL 

.20 

,053 

151 

.01 

.055 

Average 


.215 



.115 
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ago and grade 
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Hoys 

H3 

.U 

.015 




Girls 

151 
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vQl+ 
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performance, the correlation of age with raw score 
(sec later section) is just slightly lower than the corre- 
lation of grade with raw score (difference not signi- 
ficant). The correlation of age and grade is .86, but 
migiit he higher if the 35 cases in the age group from 
2Z to .30 had been eliminated. 

Tiiic At.'ic Factou (Ai)Ui.t.s) 

The ages of the fathers in the group range from 37 
to 66 years, with an average of 49.53 and a standard 
deviation of 6.36. The mothers’ ages range from 31 to 
to 62, with an average ot 45.19 and a standard devia- 
tion of 5.94. It is evident from this wiile range that 
the factor of age must he considered carefully, as it 
might conceivably have Sf)me bearing on the ability of 
the subjects. 'Fhe correlations are prc.sent(.'tl in 'rahk* 
9. 

'J'AUr,K 9 


'Piiiv Kfelts of Am 

: tiN Ai)OL7‘ 

Ff»RAIA:s r 

r: 

Mcui 

n 

r 

PM. 

Akc and nrkli, score 

m 

— 

.06 

A^tf aiul vocalje scor. 

JOS 

“.24 

.06 

Aru and ycarsi of adnr. 

99 

“.17 

.OfrS 


and arilli. score 

123 

.09 

.06 

Arc nntl vooal>. score 

123 

—.01 

.06 

Affc and years of ednr. 

99 

—.16 

.07 


The correlations arc negative in the case of the men, 
bin practically zero for the women. No marlccd re- 
lationship is indicated, but we arc jusiilied in saying 
that there is a slight tendency for the men to show a 
decrease in ability on these tests as they get older. 'The 
decrease is sliglit, but present to practically the same 
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extent in both types ol perh>rmaJH-c. It »tv,w he ^Uic to 
latei- maturity, or to selective factors of sonic sort. 

The slightly greater age of the men cannot account 
for tlie sex difference in the decline. In the lirst place, 
inspection Of the correlation phHs did not reveal a 
curviUiiear relulionship. Secondly, there is no law of 
development whteh wnuW lead \Va \o expect a svwUleit 
decline rather than a gradual decline over a period of 
years. In the third place, there is treniendovts over- 
lapping in the age ranges of the men and ilie women. 

The apparent decline may be due i<i some sort u( 
selection; the older men arc less able, hut liiey may 
have been less able when ytnutg, and age may have 
nothing to do with it. The negative correlation be- 
tween age and years of education is perhaps sulVicient 
to account for some of the decrease in ability with age. 
However, as years of education is a factor related to 
aptitude, the elimination of that factor by du* partial 
correlation technique would not give results easily 
interpreted. Wc sec that this negative Ciirrehition of 
years of education with age is present for both sexes, 
which may mean that it docs not help to explain the 
decrease in ability with age, which occurred only in 
the case of the men. Wc cannot be sure of this, as 
educational opportunities were not always the same 
for the two sexes, and it is perfectly possible that the 
older women are relatively more highly selected, so 
that a later maturity decline is concealed. 

It seems reasonable to accept the conclusion that we 
have here a true decline in ability with increasing age, 
on the part of the men. Accordingly, the correlations 
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of fathers* scores with children’s scores (sec Section 
I,V) wei'C calculated both before and after the effects 
of age were eliminated from the scores of the fathers. 

The equations for the regression of arithmetic and 
vocabulary on age for the fathers were 

.V .- 7 .- .-,17')7 * 

J- =: —,82.') z 

where .V is the arithmetic score, j' is the vocabulary 
score, and s: is the age, all expressed as deviations from 
the means, By means of these equations, the most 
probable dc/icits due to age were calculated. Each 
man's score was then corrected : if lie were older than 
average, a small amount was to be added; if he were 
younger, a small ajiiount was to be subtracted, The 
correction in raw score is larger for vocabulary, be- 
cause of the greater mean and standard deviation of 
the vocabulary scores. The corrections in sigma scores 
are about the same for botli, as the correlations with 
age (given above) were very nearly the same. 

After correcting the scores of the fathers by this 
method, the correlation of those scores with age were 
.05 and .00 for arithmetic and vocabulary, respectively. 
The number of cases is 108 and the probable error is 
.06 for each of these correlations. This indicates that 
this method of eliminating the age effect was satis- 
factory. 

The effects of age were eliminated from the chil- 
dren's scores in a different way (sec Formula 1, Section 
TI), because the curvillncarity of regression of scores 
on age for the younger group made this method u/i- 
salisfactory, The sigma score technique wliicli was 
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used ill the case of the chiUlrcn is less satisfaclrn y here 
because of the smaller iiumher of eases and the Ki caiei- 
age range of the fathers. 

A(tK Ivicnm (C'liii.imi N: ) 

Since the children in these families range in age 
from 10 to 30, and since age is known ti> he id ron- 
siclcrable importance in ability at the younger ages, we 
expect in advance to find some inieie.siing and impor- 
tant age clTccts in the case id the children, llecansc 
the line of means for scores by ages was known to he 
curvilinear, the correlation ratio was lO'Cvl, as well as 
the Pearson product-moment coellicieiu, as a measure 


'I'AIJLK K) 

KpiTim or Aoi: on Ctin.imii.v'.s Pp iirniiM.v.vet 
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(?Mrrr<ictf (*J\ 
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/I 
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/,7tj 

eia 

Vocah, raw score 





Doya 

147 

.62 

.034 .73 

.IU5 

1 Girls 

157 

.59 

.1(3 5 JiS 

J(3l 

Average 


.605 

,f.9 


Arithmetic raw score 





Boys 

H7 

.47 

.043 .53 

.010 

GirJa 

157 

.23 

.051 .36 

S\\l 

Averoge 


J5 

.445 

Ki^sum OF 

Trst for 

LlNKARirV OF RKtiHVASlOW 




Zt^ta 





(Ihanrci in 100 

Correlntlon : 

Age untl voccib. 

Zela 

Zeta 


the rclaiiiiii ii 
curvilinear 

Boys 

Gicla 

.1547 

.11+3 

.0+38 

.036+ 

3.53 
.31 + 

99. 

9S. 

Astf iind arith. 





Boys 

.0645 

.0268 

2.40 

9^. 

Girls 

.0740 

.0293 

2.5+ 

95. 
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of the relationship. The results arc presented in 
Tabic 10. 

In the ease of arithmetic, it is evident that the ratios 
fall close to tlie critical point; however, we know from 
inspection of graphs that the line of means is not an 
approximation to a straight line, and ihi.s supports the 
result of Blakeman’s test, Although the evidence is 
not statistically conclusive, vve feel that the value of 
the correlation ratio is the best measure of the relation- 
ship. The curvilinearity is more evident in the case of 
vocabulary. 

Scores of the chihlrcn in these tests depend, tliere- 
fore, to a considerable extent upon age. This age ef- 
fect had to be eliminated in some way in order to 
compare scores of children and adults. 'Fhe sex dif- 
ferences were small and inconsistent, hence, in elimin- 
ating the effect of age hy tlie sigma score lcchni(|ue, 
the children were grouped together regardless of sex, 
to eliminate unnecessary errors of sampling in de- 
termining age norms. Table 11 shows the averages 
for the successive age gi'oups. 


TAHLK n 


Ape j^roup 

n 

Av(3rn^;c 
nr'itli. .Hcore 

Averni^c 
vocab. score 

10 

13 

5.9 

-18.2 

11 

11 

5.5 

47.2 

12 

13 

7.6 

63.9 

13 

21 

10.6 

77.1 

11 

3S 

S.7 

77.2 

15 

31 

9.S 

87.3 

16 

31 

8.8 

90.6 

17 

26 

10.2 

96. S 

la 

27 

lO.H 

9H.8 

W), 20 

37 

12.2 

99.2 

21-30 

5rt 

11.8 

99.3 
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TAHLK 12 

Individuai. Diei-i-.ri;nci s 


Age Rroiip 

KiiiiKc tti 

knuKr nf 

10 

IS (u 9(1 

L7 (M iLH 

H 

20 to S> 

M n.^ 

[2 

21 10 94 

2.5 (0 ICd 

13 

}0 to 9* 

y ro IK, 

1+ 

IS to 106 

2. ID IS. 

15 

62 to 114 

h iti iS. 

16 

SS to 114 

2. }it 19, 

17 

62 to US 

4, 1^. 

18 

. J8 to 114 

2. (II 

19, 2D 

54 to 114 

2. lo 20, 

21-30 

54 (0 US 

1. 40 22, 


The ranges of scores shown in Table 12 arc approxi- 
mate, being read from the scaltcrgraplt. "I'liey are 
exact for ages 10, 11, and 12. For the other ages, a 
slight error might be present, because of the grouping 
into class intervals. The class interval was unity in 
the case of arithmetic, and four units in the case of 
vocabulary. These approximate ranges show that in- 
dividual differences were very great. 

In determining the ordinates of the smoothed growth 
curves for arithmetic and vocabulary, Formulae H 
and III were used. 

^'1 ^ ^ ^'“4 ^ ^ ’’f' ‘“H ^ 

, lAmuuhl U 

+ is + + <^4 + is 

, Juirniuln HI 

h “h ^2 4“ ifl 

In these formulae, kn, represents the number of cases 
used in determining the successive averages u, h, c, etc. 
The letter y is used to designate the ordinate of the 
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'rAHLK 13 


'rotttl 



Add, 


Mull. 

Piv. 

nriih. 

Vocalv 

10 

4.11 

7.36 

4.9S 

6.79 

5.81 

49.5 

J1 

5.16 

7.91 

5.81 

876 

6.7.S 

54.9 

12 

6.22 

9.41 

6.62 

9.71 

7.99 

66,2 

13 

7,04 

U.37 

7.01 

10.52 

R.98 

75.1 

IV 

7M 

11.62 

7.n 

10.68 

9.n 

S0.3 

IS 

7.25 

M.7K 

7.2S 

10.77 

9.26 

SS.l 

16 

7J9 

n.88 

7,47 

10,87 

9.40 

88.6 

J7 

8.14 

12,54 

8.36 

11,15 

10,05 

91,9 

18 

8.90 

13,33 

970 

13.17 

11,02 

95.1 

19 

9.67 

13.96 

970 

12.17 

11.38 

96.9 

20 

10.26 

14,16 

9.70 

12.17 

11.57 

98.4 

21-30 

II. 19 

14,59 

970 

12.17 

11.91 

100,6 


smoothed curve. The lirst formula was used but once 
in each case, because it is laborious to apply; it was 
used only because the extreme irregularity of the curve 
of means seemed to require the application of some 
ptnvcrful smoothiiif' formula. Formula III was ap- 
plied two or more times. The use of these smoothing 
formulae results in ceitain inaccuracies, hut in a rough 
way serves to eliminate gross irregularities due to 
sampling errors. The resulting curves were not per- 
fectly regular, but were representative of the facts as 
determined by the data available. For a discussion of 
such smooj:hing formulae, sec Riclz’s Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics. The means tiius determined 
are shown in Table I.l. 

Since the changes in variability with age were not 
great, and, since the number of eases was small at each 
age group, it was decided to calculate the standard 
deviations after grouping cases suitably to avoid the 
clTccts of too small samples. The results are presented 
in Table 14. 
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'rABLK 1+ 




ior ariihniflic iruM 


,V./>. fi>r 

Arc group 

n 

Ailrl. 


.Mill! 

niv. 

vuf n\K 

10. n. 12 

n 

2.*S 

3.65 

3.19 

4.n 

22.ni 

13, 14 

55 

3.79 

-K74 

3,42 

4,-S6 

*6.17 

15, 1C 

62 

3,63 

4.63 

3.51 

4.17 

U.5 

17, Iti 

52 

\A{\ 

4.32 

3.75 

4.14 

U.5 

19. 20 

36 

4.S4 

4.59 

4.45 


12.5 

21-30 

56 

4.49 

4.56 

4-45 

s/ii 

12.5 


The greater standard deviation at (lie younger ages for 
vocabulary is due partly t<t the fact that the test is not 
sufficiently difficult for the brighter adults. For the 
older persons, there is a tendency for the distrihutioiis 
to be skewed, since 120 is the maximum score, and the 
means approach 100 for superior groups of adults, 'riic 
mean is approximately 91 for college freshmen. There 
Is less deviation above the mean than helow. The skew- 
ness reduces the standard deviation, hui does not cut 
down the individual d inferences to such an e.viciu as to 
affect the reliability coefficients seriously. The high 
reliability coefficients show that the test has got»d dis- 
criminating poAver as far as the individuals in this 
group are concerned. 

Ill the arithmetic scores, the standard dcviati«»n in- 
creases with age. This is what we should* c.xpcct, us 
the increase in means is usually accompanied by an in- 
crease in standard deviation. The arithmetic tests 
seemed adequate for discriminating differences in 
ability at all levels within the group. 

Elimination of tiif. Effhcts of Adf, 

As a check upon the effects of the sigma score iccli- 
nique in eliminating the effects of age from the scores 
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'rAHLK 15 

Conni-LATiONS or Age with SiciMA Scores 
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ri 
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IJ 
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JJciys 
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.04 

.055 


.09 .055 

(ilrls 

157 

.04 

.054 

157 

—.10 .053 

Average 
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.04 
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—.005 

the child 

ren, 

the con 

•clations 

of 

age with sigma 


scores were calculated and are presented in 'I’ablc lf». 
The regression of course is linear here. The correla- 
tions in Table I.*) are to be compared with those in Ta- 
ble 10. It is evident tliat the sigma score technique has 
eliminated the effects of age from the scores on the 
tests, as far as one can e.\pcct statistical techniques to 
do it. It is likely that a belter procedure would be to 
take all the children at a given age and avoid the neces- 
sity of drawing age curves and getting sigma scores. 
However, by this inetliod we have succeeded in our 
purpose of eliminating the effects of age, in order to 
make the scores of children of various ages roughly 
comparable. 

Summary 

I'hc figures presented in the preceding pages of Sec- 
tion 111 serve to bring out these main facts: lirst, that 
individual differences in these test scores are enormous; 
secondly, that the factor of age cannot explain them en- 
tirely; thirdly, that sex differences arc insignificant, and 
very slight in comparison with individual differences ; 
fourllily, that, in the ease of adults, the factor of years of 
education hears little relation to ability in compulation 
but hears an important relation to ll^e scores in the 
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vocabulary test. This last corrcliUion may be due to 
the dependence of both factors upon the third factor of 
biological heredity. 

In the case of adults, the factor (tf age is much less 
important as far as these tests are concerned, 'riierc is 
a sex difference; the men's scores exhibit a slight de- 
cline with advancing age, while the women's .scores 
show no such decline. 

The amount of education may have an important 
effect on the children’s scores, hut the data arc m»t well 
adapted to an exhaustive study of its effects. Klimiiia- 
tion of the effects of age has apparently eliminated most 
of the effects of school training. 

Since individual differences are very great, the tests 
highly reliable, and age, se.v, and training are not 
adequate to explain individual differences, we are jiisli- 
lied in assuming that they depend to smne extent at 
least upon native differences. Such an assumption is 
in line with the general trend of evidence available in 
regard to individual differences, and hence seetns per- 
• fectly reasonable. To assume the opposite to he true 
would be much more far-fetched, and wimlii require 
considerable evidence in justification of the assumption. 

If these abilities are dependent mainly upon native 
endowment, it is important to investigate the relation- 
ships that obtain between related persons. At any 
event, even though one be biased in favor of a “nur- 
ture” explanation, the determination of the facts re- 
garding degree of resemblance is a necessary first step. 



IV. PARKNT-CHILl) AND SIBLING 
REvSKMliLANCLH 


The fact ofMescinblance between paj’cnts and tbeii' 
ehiJdren can be demonstrated in two dififerent ways: 
Hist, by correlation of scores of parents and children; 
secondly, by studying the members of successive genera- 
tions to note the presence or absence of a trait. Both 
methods arc used in this study; tlic second method is 
not shown at its best except where many generations 
arc available, and is used here in a modihed form. 

If the traits are inherited, that fact should also show 
itself In similarities hciwcen siblings. Accordingly, in 
our study by the correlational method we present two 
types of results, correlations of parents and oHFspring, 
and correlations between siblings. In both cases the 
single-entry method was used in making the scatter 
diagrams. 

In calculating the cocflicicnts of correlation, the total 
number of pairs has been used throughout. In form- 
ing a scatter diagram for a father-son correlation, for 
instance, the father's score is paired with that of eacli of 
his sons. In the case of sibling correlations, the effect 
is as follows: If there are two children, only one sib- 
ling pair is possible; if there are three children in the 
family, three pairs arc possible, etc. This method has 
the advantage of yielding the largest possible sampling 
from the available data, and should usually give the 
same result as other methods of pairing. 1 f there were 
many large families there might be the objection that 
those families were to<i heavily wcightcil, in securing 

[611 
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the total I'esolt, but \vc do not have any extremely lar^c 
families. If the method of UsiriK '»nly one pair per 
family, or of usinj? no iudiviilual\s seore in more than 
one pair were ut'dimi, the mimber of cases would be 
smaller, and the probable errors of ilie obtained i;or- 
relations would be lar|^er. 

Voc‘.\llt!!.AUV 

The results or correlatinj; the v<icabulary scores of 
parents and children are given in 'ruble 16, 

In presenting our tables of corrclalicins, we Itave two 
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.06 
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,Zl 



Mi(hparcntt son 

U6 

79 

M 

-Ofi 

M 

Mid-]>nrcni, dnn^^hicr 

iM 

n 

.3H 

.05 

.00 

Like-porent, son 

ti(i 

79 

,'io 

.05 


Likc‘p«rent, daui;hicr 

U4 

82 

.67 

.035 

M 

CTniike-parciit, non 

116 

79 



.07 

Unllkfi'parcnt, Uftofthtcr 

11+ 

82 

—.02 

.06 

.07 

Mid-parenl:, child 

233 

m 

-17 

.fIV 

.06 

Superior-parent, child 

S6 

41 

,01 

,07 

Al 

Inferior-par cnb child 

%6 

+i 

.08 

.07 

.n 


The lust hvo corr^Utians ivcrfi iininK tinin from Oic 'H 

famiUea in '^vhlcK one parent ^v^v^ al>ovc the dveta^p ami other iiiilnw. 
There iverc 86 children m Uiia Tlie vveUer (ceU lUat U\c 

of luisbnnd-'tvifc ^imifnruy in Uii^ ffroiip has nn jfiiportuni licnririf^ on t)it‘ 
correlutionu. For farther discuHsion of thiii inpir, nce Rectum V, 

The correlations of fatlicr wUh son ami with dau^sHctf in the ahuve talilc 
have betn caiculnted nftoj c-orrcciin^ the wires ni the latiirr^* fur \\\t vMw 
<jf If this correction is not mode, the futhcr-ymn rorrrlitdon h d)V nml 
the fathcr-dniiEhter corrolfilioii h ,25, 
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sets of probable errors : the one we have labelleii Mini- 
mum P.E., which is the probable error using /i, the 
total number of pairs, is loo small; the one iabcHeil 
A'liiximum P.E., which is the result using the num- 
ber of pairs possible willunit taking any imiiviilual's 
score in more than one pair, is too large. The true 
probable error of the obtainetl correlation lies some- 
where between the two values given. In each case, n 
is usctl to indicate the total number of pairs, and ?/ to 
indicate the number of pairs possible witliout using 
any person in more than one pair. The like-parent re- 
fers to the less deviate parent, and the unlike-parent 
to the more deviate. 

The outstanding fact to he noticeil is that the cor- 
relations are much lower than those usually found. 
The mean parent-child corrclalion is .22 'I'hcrc is a 
difference between the values of the correlations of 
mother with son and with daughter, a fact which Ave 
cannot explain, 

The mid-parent-child correlation is .17, wliich is not 
significantly different from the mean of the separate 
parent-child correlations, 'I'he cocfiicienLs of family 
resemblance should be calculated separately by sc.xes. 
That grouping the sexes together in calculating the 
correlations of parents and children may conceal some 
facts, perhaps very important, is ijidicatcd by the great 
difference between the mid-parcnt-'Sf)n correlation and 
the mid-parcnt-daughlcr correlntion. The correla- 
tiotis of similar parent and dissimilar parent witli child 
are cited for comparison with the results of Cobh, but 
the present Avriter docs not attempt to interpret these 
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values to support any particular view concerninj; the 
mechanism of inheritance. Tl)c last two correlations 
in the table are given to indicate that, when one parent 
is superior to the other, there is n<t signilicatit tendency 
for the child to resemble the superior one more than 
the inferior one. Such a tendency might l)e expected 
it association caused the resemblance, as it wouUl lie 
very reasonable to suppose the child would seek assist- 
ance in lessons, etc., from the parent who exhibited 
more signs of intellectual superiority, 't’liis might be 
expected to take place especially in regard lo special 
ability in some field, such as arithmetic, or vocabulary. 

TrEATMKNT OI- a Ski.KCTWi (Jw)t!l' 

Because of the diversity of eiiucalional c.Npcricncc of 
the parents, it was considered desirable to siinly the 
effects of selection of a more homogeneous subgroup. 
If we choose within our group a sample more honto- 
geneous as regards education, what will be the effect on 
the correlations? Only extreme cases were eliminated, 
as the number of cases ilocs not allow much subdivision. 
Further work along this line will be ilone later wlien a 
larger body of data is available. 

In some cases a bright parent might receive a low 
score because of lack of education, caused by lack of 
opportunity to go to school. But if the parent’s ability 
were inherited, the child, having better opportunities 
for receiving an education, would score high. "J'hus, 
in spite of inherited ability, lack of correlation would 
result from this accident of experience. It cannot be 
denied that in the state of Minnesota (where this work 
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wfts done), and in many surrounding states, educa- 
tional opportunities were not as great for the preceding 
generation as they arc today. Since an inherited re- 
semblance cannot cause resemblance among related 
persons unless tlicy have approximately equal oppor- 
tunity for training, it was thought advisable to exclude 
cases in which this assumption was violated to too great 
an extent. Accordingly, all cases in which the parents 
had less than eight years of education were excluded, 
One family was excluded because the parents were for- 
eign-born, anti the father spent the first fourteen years 
in a foreign country. In all, 13 families were thus 
ruled out, leaving 95 families. For this group, the 
parent-child correlations are shown in '^I'able 17. 

The average value of the parent-child correlations 
has not been changed, in spite of the increased homo- 
geneity of the group. This indicates that in our group 
the inequality of educational experience for parents 
and their children has some tendency to cause low 
parent-child correlations. It is very possible for differ- 

'l'y\U/.K 17 

CORRULATIONS IN VoCAllUl,AHV ScOUHS 1 -OK PaKUNTS AND ClllV 
OJUvN IN A SUlKJttOUP MORK IlOMOCiliNlvOUS AS RIiHARDS 
KnucA'i'iON 
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.23 

.21 
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If llic fnthcrH' Hcoreii nrc nol correcicil fur n^c, the fnllier-suii 
corrcIntMin ttf .19 nnd (he fnihcr-ilniiKhter eorrcinlina in .14. 
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enccs in experience to nccduiu for llie iibsence tif cor- 
relation in some cases, hot iliere is little reasnii for 
believing that similiirities of experience can aeconiu 
foe the correlation found in most cases, unless llieic is 
also similarity of capacity. In oilier words, simihiriiy 
of ability will result from similar irainini; cnily if there 
is similarity in the capadiy m pvofiv from iiaiiunH; 
lack of resemblance in ability may result from lack of 
either of the prerequisites, 

The results in Table 17 are lo he compared witli the 
rcsxdts in Tabic 16. In spile of the decrease in raoHe 
in the subijroup due lo thi.s educational selection, the 
mid -parent-child correhuion is Iii^fher bore, and the 
mean of the parent-child correiiuions is the same as 
before. 

SlHLl XCt (.’( »xs 

Wc should expect in advance to liinl sihlinp; correla- 
tions higher than those of pareais and ofrspring, since 
differences in training ami opportunity arc greater in 
the latter case. The resemblance between related per- 
sons which is due to innate similarity cannot express 
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Note: TJic ahijjlc-eniry inetliod wim ulitci* tliildV nitn'r Ur- 

iiiK reiifoKOiUcfl Iiv die oriUuiinj mid iUa eUUti'H Uv tin- 

dliHcissa, fnr cjvch rcsiiciHive ^>nir. 'rin;^ mnluMl id iunrini: uatt 
used for oil mWihr corrclndoiis in dun uMiily, 
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itself completely unless tliey have approximately equal 
training, Tliis condition of ecjuality of training is 
more nearly satisfied in the case j)I the siblings, 'ruble 
18 shows the sibling cfUTclations f(»r the total gnnip. 
The average .sibling eorreliuion is ..15, while the aver- 
age parent-child correlation was only .22. The low- 
ness t)f the uonebtions may be explained partly by tlie 
fact that the subjects were highly selected. In regard 
to tlie parent-cinhl correlations, we must remember 
that we have no evidenee that the persons eoncerned 
had tliat equality of training which inferenee as to 
native similarities from correlation of abilities im- 
plicitly assutnes. Our average sibling correlation is not 
far below lhf>se reported by Willoughby (62). 

We notice that there i.s no significant tendency for 
like-sex pairs to resemble each other nnne than iml ike- 
sex pairs among the siblings. Wc should expect such 
a tendency to be evident if association tir .similarity of 
environment were the cause of the resemhlnnce; its ab- 
sence suggests that the similarity i.s probably due to 
heredity, 

The similarities here found are mucli like those dis- 
covered in early studies of family resemblances in 
mental and physical traits. We have seen in vSection 1 . 
that the correlations may vary greatly, although, in 
general, they tend to cluster artiimd .50 for both parciu- 
child and sibling correlations ; and that the ctirrclalions 
found in any given ca.sc must be considered in relation 
to the conditions which obtained, before interiiretution 
is attein|Ut*d. In comparing tlie eorrebuions found in 
this study with those found In studies of random 
groups, we must be cautiou.s and remember ih-al we arc 
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dealing here with n superior group. A hint of the 
degree of selection is given by the f;u't that the average 
number of years of education of the parents is l.v.'i, 
which is probably live yeans fiiore than the mean for 
the population at large. vSuch selection helps explain 
our lower correlations. 

Aritumk'i'ic Aiui.n v 

Let us now consider the resvilts tvhiaincd with the 
arithmetic tests. The same method of pairing has been 
used and the same Jiotation cmploycil. Since the ability 
of the parents is relatively unrelated to their years of 
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The correlntlons of superior pnrciit ivitli child and inferior iinreiii 
with cliUd in 19 arc iwd on ilic 59 fAtriiliiiK in 

which one parent was almvc the Average nml the ciihcr hclow the 
ttveraRe- 

*1 iie c^rrelntioiiB of friihcr wilh 8oii and dniiKhtcf nre am ^tlir^vn 
above when the ecorcs of ihe faibcra were ^'ofiecud for (he 
of apfc. If ihU correction id nol ihc fnthcr'Him corrrlniinb 

IS ,0fi and the fathcr-dAn^hlcr corrciaiion is ,00. 
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educiitioii, we expect less dilfercncc to obtain between 
the total group and the subgroup. The correlations 
for parents and children for the total group are shown 
in Table 19. 

Again the correlations are strikingly l(nv, even more 
so tliiin in the case of vocabulary. The average parent- 
child correlation is .125, and the only one of any mag- 
nitude is the correlation of mother and daughter. 
However, it is to be noticed that the mid-parcnt-child 
correlation in arithmetic is .19, which is just slightly 
higher than the corresponding figure for vocabulary, 
(DifForcncc not signilicani.) 

Tltr.ATMKNTOl- A SkI.KCTKII (iHOlJl' 

In the case of vocabulary, the parent-child correla- 
tions were calculated again after c.vcludiiig ilmse cases 
where the parents had less than eight years of educa- 
tion. 'Phe same treatment is here applied to the arilh- 

'I'AHhK 2(1 

C'oiooa.aTiON.s in ARrniMiiTic Scoiuis rna l’i\RiiN'rs and Cmi,- 

DKKN IN A SOlUIUOOl* IMOIO: I lOMOdl-N liOOS AK KliCiARD.S 
Knirc.vnoN 
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inetic (lata, and, as the reasons fnr such lieatnieiu are 
set forth in the section dealin^^ with vocabulary, they 
will not be repeated here. The results arc presejitcd in 
Table 20. 

The numbers of oases ililfcr sltf;hlly from those for 
the similar group for vocabulary. 'I bis is due to the 
fact that one family was not included in tl»e vocaluilary 
group because of language (lifliciilty, ami because in a 
fevv cases a child took the arillimetic tests but not the 
vocabulary tests. It will be noietl that the results for 
this selected group are in no case .signi/ieafjtly ililTcrent 
from those for the total gn)up, although ilie range has 
been narrowed. We liad not e.vpecletl great rlirfor- 
ences to result from cliniiiiation of stmic of (he vari- 
ability ill education, as it lias previously been shown 
that the correlation of years of education of the parents 
with their arithmetic perfornianee is .slight. 

SiifbiNc C()KUi-:[..\’rioNs 

In Table 21 arc the correlations of tiic siblings in 
arithmetic ability for the total group. 
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The average sibling correlation is .2), and (hose for 
like-sex pairs are only slightly higher Ilian those for 
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uiiHke-scx pairs. No coiicliisioas coitccrniiig effects of 
similarity of environment can be definitely reached 
from consideration of these slij;hl tliflcrcnces, Tltesc 
sibling correlations are very low; when we consider 
the selected nature of the group (our total group) , this 
fact is at least p.'irlially explained. Starch (5.1) found 
a correlation of ..12 for the arithmetic ability of sib- 
lings, in one investigation, and a correlation of .18 in a 
second (55) investigation. Lauterbach (.10) fuuiul ti^e 
correlations in the case of arithmetic to be ..15 for 
vinlike-sex twins, and .69 for like-sex twins. Such re- 
sults indicate that with less highly selected groups a 
sibling correlation for arithmetic ability is likely to fall 
between ..10 and .40. 

CoMrAuisoN WITH Conn’s Rksdi.ts 

In presenting her results, Cobb (8) showeil only the 
correlatimis of the child’s score with score of like- 
parent, unlike-parent, and mid-parent. A certain 
amount of resemblance in each case might he exiiected 
due to the selection of the similar parent. Table 22 
shows the results to be expecterl according to each of 
three hypotheses, according to Cobb. 

'I'AIUA': 22 
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'riie results of this study will he placeil helow for com- 
parison with the l■cslllls e.vpccted according to the three 
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hypotheses. The con-clatians were (iriKimtHy tibtaiiiccl 
separately for the sexes (sec Tables 16 and lU) , but the 
averages will be presented in Table 23. It will be re- 
membered that the tests used by C\)bb were not the 
same, but were of nature similar to our arithmetic tests. 
It is evident here that there is a strong tendency for the 
children to resemble one parent considerably more 
than the other. This fact of resembling but one parent 
is not due to association with the parent fit like-sex, as 
the less deviate parent is sometimes the father, some- 
times the mother, irrespective of the sex of tlic child 
under consideration, The great difFcrcncc between the 
correlations for likc-parcnt and for unlike-pareiit is 
possible because of considerable independent variation 
on the part of the two parents. Cobb lias estimated 
that chance factors would lead to a pifsitivc correlation 
of .25 for child and similar parent, and a negative cor- 
relation of —.25 for child and dissimilar parent. 

We do not have at hand the data to explain the re- 
sults completely, but it seems clear that the results 
obtained in this study are similar to those obtained by 
Cobb, whether we consider arithmetic only, or whether 
we consider vocabulary. Cobb concluded that the data 
best fitted the results expected according to the third 
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hypothesis. It is likely that those theoretical expect- 
ancies are unsound, and represent a gross over-simpli- 
fication of the whole situation. 'I’lie results arc 
presented here as empirical facts of interest, without 
interpretation in regard to mechanisms of inheritance. 

Turkic Typics ok Matin(.‘s 

It is possible to divide the data into three obvious 
classes, according to degrees of possession of the ability 
on the part of the parents. The data for vocabulary 
will be presented first, in Tables 24 and 2.5. 

'rAIlhK 24 

VOCAHUL.ARV 

r.n,sc I* noth parcniH nSovc ihc av, 17 ramilicn. 9S cliihlri'ih 

CciKC 2, One nlmvc av., oik lielow» 41 faintlics. 86 cUUilrtiu 

Case 3, DoUi pnrciUH liclow tlie nv. 2tl fdoiilicii. 46 cliildrciir 
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39.3 
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JO,9H 
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Careful study of Table 24 indicates a slight tendency 
for the variability of the offspring to be related to that 
of the mid-parent, as well as for the level of ability of 
the offspring to resemble that of the parents. The fact 
that we are dealing here with a sclcctcil group makes 
it all the more significant that the ability of the chil- 
dren in each of the three eases deviaics from the mean 
in the direction we slunild expect if the ability is in- 
herited. The results of further treatment of the data 
thus classified arc summari/.ed in Table 2.*). 
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This table makes possible a larfre number «)f c<unpari- 
sons, and they are rather consistently in line with the 
theory that the ability is inhcriicd. There are, l)ow- 
cver, a few reversals. Of course, the fact iliat a family 
has all children superior, etc., is more sijinilicaiu if it is 
a large family, but the numbers of cases are smaller for 
the larger families. The percentages in 'rablc 25 arc 
more suitable for comparisons than are the mere num- 
bers of cases. It is plain that in Case 1, wlicre both 
parents are superior, there are more superior children 
than in Case 2, where one parent only is above the 
average, and that Case .1, where both parents arc in- 
ferior, produces the smallest proportion of sujicrior 
children. The differences arc slight, but the gciteral 
trend is clearly marked. 
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Aritiimetic 

The data for arithinetic have been classified in the 
same manner, will) the results shown in Table 26. 

TAlihK 26 
AlUTIIMKiie 


1. lUuh parcnlH nbovc lUc iw. IS i’uinilitttt, 41 children. 

Cane 2. One ahnvc av*» tme helow. 59 rniiulks, 123 children. 

Case 3. llnlh pareiity below the iiv. 31 fionilies, 67 children. 
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The level nf ability of the children in cacli ease par- 
allels that of the parents, hut the children arc least 
variable in Case 2, where the parents are most v.ariahlc 
(one parent above the mean and the other below). 'I'hc 
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differences arc not sreat, but they come out in the ex- 
pected direction. The results of further analysis of the 
data accord inti to this division arc prcscnte«l in Ta- 
ble 27. 

7'hc trend of these comparisons is clearly marked. 
The proportion of superior children Oi inferior chil- 
dren is largest in Case 1 where lujth parents are su- 
perior, intermediate in Case 2 where one pareiu mily 
is superior, and least in Case wliere both parents are 
below average. 

This indicates that ability in arithmetic depends 
upon some inherited basis. Under the circumstances, 
where classification is so diflicult, and where the group 
is so select, it is all the more striking that the differ- 
ences should conic out in the c.xpectcd direction. We 
know nothing of the genetic constitution of the parents, 
who are classified according to degree ttf possession of 
the character. Moreover, the class! lieation is ar- 
bitrary, anyone above the average, being classified as 
superior, and anyone below the average as inferior. 
Much of the overlapping is due to the fact that many 
cases thus classified arc very dose t(» the average. 
Where the parents arc really mediocre, the children 
are likely to be. A better test would be performed by 
considering only cases where the parents deviated 
from the average by at least one standard deviation, 
but to do this would require a considerably larger body 
of data. We are Impressed by the fact that under such 
adverse conditions the percentages of superior chil- 
dren come out in the expected directions willi such 
consistency. Although the number of case,s is too small 
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in end] of our dasses after such subdivision to allow us 
to speak with any great certainty, yet tlic fact that the 
tendencies of results are generally as expected supports 
the theory that the ability is inherited. 

StJMMAKV OK SkCTKJN IV 

Altliougli the correlations found in tltis study are 
considerably lower than lliose usually found, yet there 
is dehnite evidence of rcsemblajicc between parents 
and children, aiu! between siblings, both in arithmetic 
and in vocabulary. For each type of ability the aver- 
age parent-child correlation is approximately half as 
great as the average sibling correlation. The correla- 
tions for arillimetic are appro.vimately two-ihird.s as 
great as tho.se for voealnilary. Tlie conclusio/i that the 
similarities found arc due to initeriiaitce is supported 
by the results of study of the three classes td matings. 

The fact that the correlations arc lower than those 
usually found we do ni>t interpret as an indication that 
these traits arc inherited to any lesser extent; instead 
we believe it to be due to some selective factors a/Tect- 
ing the data. Our group is certainly very homo- 
geneous when compared with the general population, 
and this would tend to lower the correlations. Fur- 
thermore, if we should be dealing not only with a 
condition of relatively great homogeneity, but also 
with a peculiar sampling of parents in the sense that 
the husband-wife resemblance is unusually low, then 
the trenti of our results might he more rca^lily under- 
stood without prejudice to the probable trulh of tlic 
heredily hypothesis. ^J’he whole i]iieslion of marital 
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vesemblfliice (assdrtativc maliiiff) thus hccnmcs erucial 
ill the itucrpreutiod of the CficnicieiUs of icsenihl-.inec 
reported in this section. 



V. MARITAL RESEMBLANCE 


There are three pf)ssibililics with rcf^ard to re- 
scjnblances between husbands and wives; they may be 
unlike, due to a tendency for r>pposites to be attracted 
to each other; they may be similar, due to a tendency 
for like to mate with like (liomogamy) ; there may be 
no coriclatioii present, either positive or ucyative 
(random mating). 

Studies of marital resemlilancos have almost always 
shown that the second condition is present. Husbands 
and wives arc similar, in most jibysical and mental 
traits, as pointed out in vSecti<in I. 

'Fhc facts of matital resemblance obviously arc re- 
lated to the (luestion of parent-child and sibling re- 
semblances. The parents both contribute to t(ie child’s 
make-up. If the parents are alike, the child receives 
inherited qualities \vbich cause him to resemble each 
parent more than Itc could if they were unlike. Ellis 
(10) points out that the degree of similarity of the 
parents has an effect upon the parent-child resem- 
blance, In this study we should expect tliis fact to be 
particularly signilicant, as the selection of the cases was 
determined largely by the traits of the parents in one 
respect. The extent of husband-wife resemblance may 
help to explaiji the general trend of our correlations. 

Since in both vocabulary and arithmetic we found 
the child resembled the le.ss deviate parent (juile 
closely, and was not at all like the more deviate parent, 
vve arc Ictl U) believe llnit the parents must be rather 
dissimilar in a great niany cases. Let us consitler the 

[ 79 ] 
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resemblances of the parents as imliciued by the correla- 
tions between sigma scores of husbaiuis ami wives. See 
Table Ze. 
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At once \vc sec that these corrolati<ms are very low. 
Only one approachc,s even the low values found in 
early studies of physical traits. None is nearly as 
high as the values found in rctxuu stiulies of mental 
test abilities. 

No doubt this fact has some hearing <m the amount 
of resemblance between parents and ofTspring and be- 
tween siblings. In our group there is a goodly pro- 
portion of families in which one parent is relatively 
superior and the other relatively inferior. In such 
cases the child can resemble one parent or the other, or 
be halfway between, but cannot resemble both parents 
closely. This necessarily results in a lower mean 
parent-child correlation. Undoubtedly it also nfTccts 
the sibling correlations, for, if one child resembles one 
parent at random more than the other, and his sibling 
may resemble only the other parent, the two children 
will not resemble one another as much as ordinarily, 
even if all the resemblance is due to inlicritancc. If 
there is resemblance due to inheritance, we expect this 
condition of lack of resemblance between tlie two 
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parents to lead to lower sibling correlations and lower 
parent-cKild correlations. 

In arithmetic the mean parent-child correlation for 
the total group is .12, and in vocabulary ,22. The mean 
sibling correlations are .21 am! ..I.*) respectively. 
Although the (lilferences are not great, in both eases 
they arc in the same direction, and tlie higher ones 
are in vocabulary, where the coeflicient of marital 
resemblance is somewhat higher. Although these dif- 
ferences could result from other causes, it certainly 
favors the tlieory that the resemblance between the 
parents has an effect on the resemblances of related 
persons within the families, It is to be kept in mind 
in connection with tliis discussion, that both tests have 
unusually liigh reliability coeflicients. 

'rhe xaUeY U\bles, fov the cov relations between par- 
ents exhibit interesting and important facts bearing 
on the results of this investigation. In arithmetic 
(Figure 2} the diagram is just an ordinary scatter 
diagram exhibiting a slightly negative correlation. In 
vocabulary (Figure 1) it is unusual; there is a cluster- 
ing of dots in the upper right quadrant, when the tabic 
is divided by the lines of means. This tends to cause 
positive correlation, but the lower right and upper 
left quadrants also contain a considerable number of 
plotted points, tending to cause negative correlation. 
The lower left quadrant shows a conspicuous absence 
of plotted points in the center, where one would most 
expect to find them, and this, of course, tends to lower 
the correlation. I f we stop to consoler what this means, 
it reveals some very important facts. Wc have many 
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cjises where both piircats arc superior, a CfJ^si^lerahlc 
number where one is superior am! erne inferior, anti 
very /c'lo 'la/terc hoUi arc inferior. In fad, aUlurngli 
there are some dots scatiered artonu! the edf^es of the 
quadrant, there is not one ease where hr)th parents are 
typically inferior so that the dot ^vouId fall near tlie 
center of the lower left-haiul (luadrant 
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FIGURE I 

Marital Ri-semdlancu in Vocabulary 

Tlic scores of the hiiabandfr arc the nrdinaic’i of the jiloticd tioini;?, anil 
the acorcs of the wives arc the ahaciy»f^fle. The iiumher in enrh ecll is ihc 
number of cnacs fnlliii^ in that cell. The nicnii score for tlic ivicuh Ih 92.9 
nnd for the hiislinnds is 90.3, 'I'he correlnthm is .21. M’here is a prpvnoiinuetl 
absence of cases where the scorcH of both luiHhniul .iiul wife arc very low. 
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VUUJKK 2 

MaIUTAL lii:SlvMlU.ANUK IN AlUTlIMUTlC 

'i'hc ficorcs of llic liuslinrufs are the onlirintcs of the plotictJ paintSt him! 
the scores of the wives arc the ahspisHatv 'rhe iniiiihLT in each cell is the 
numher of cases falliti||j; in that cell, 'fhe iiicaci score for the wives is 8,68 
anti for the hushaiulH is 13.3H, The eorrclntiou cocfticicnt is — .03. 


This is cUie, no doubt, to the selection of the cases, 
which is afTcctcd by a luunhcr of complex factors. In 
addition to the cases where the families refused to take 
the test for reasons apart from their ability, it leads us 
to expect that the families who refused were those in 
which both parents arc inferior, I'his does not sup- 
port the hypothesis presented by others, that the eases 
lost arc those wheue one parent is unlike the f)iher. It 
is likely that in these families, which are representative 
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of successful tiifirritiges, dtio parent can lie inlluenccd 
by the other to a consiilcrahle extent. If both are (lull, 
they agree not to bother with the tests, as neither wishes 
to reveal his inferiority; if both arc bright, they agree 
that it would be interesting, and they cnopcrale. If 
one is superior, the other lacking in inlcllct uial ability, 
the former is able, apparently, t<i persuade the latter 
to take the tests. 

This conclusion is supported by evidence from the 
experience of the writer. An attempt had been made 
to get cases by having students in psychology courses 
bring their brothers and sisters and their parents to the 
school to be tested in a group, but this luul failed, 'riic 
method then used was that of individual U'.stiiig of 
families at home, A few cases were, of course, easily 
available, consisting of families who tvere known by 
the writer or his friends; from these a list oI families 
likely to cooperate was obtained, and each family 
tested contributed some additi<ms to the list, b'lrst 
approaches were made by telephone calls, a.s early ex- 
periences seemed to indicate that the best results were 
to be obtained in this way. Frequently, wltcn cases 
were suggested for me to test, T would be advised to 
approach a particular one of the parcni.s, by such a 
statement as “The husband wouldn’t he interested, btit 
if the wife agrees to do it he will do it too," or "Tiie 
wife is never home, but if you get the husband at his 
office when he isn’t busy he’ll make the arrangements, 
and anyway he is more likely to be enthusiastic about 
it,” etc, Such advice was always carefully followed, 
and the appeal made to that parent most likely to be 
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iiitcresti-Hl. The person tesicd usually talked the miU- 
Icr over n’itli tlieir friends, and tins aided considerably. 
A small number of cases was secured which the writer 
feels sure W(»iild never have been tested if ilie other 
parent had been asked in the first place. The appeal 
was made to the mothers in the niajtn ity of cases, be- 
cause they were usually easier to reach at home. This 
has produced no obvious effect on the jjcneral results, 
as the men are lutt significantly inferior to their wives 
in vocabulary, and arc superior in arithmetic. It 
might conceivably liave something to do with the sex 
difference in the decline which takes place with in- 
creasing age. [f we assume that selection took place 
on the basis t»f intellect, which would he more ade- 
quately revealed by the vocabulary test than by the 
computation test, it heconie.s desirable U) analyze the 
discrepancy cases. 'I'hcrc seemed to he no consistent 
relation between the parent who was first approached 
and the parent who is superior. In a large number of 
cases, due to their having talkeil the matter over pre- 
viously willi their friends, it was impossible to say 
which member of a family probably was most in- 
fluential in making the decision. Evidently, in order 
l<i get a family to take the tests, the necessary condition 
is to have at least one person in the family who is 
suflicicntly interested to urge the other members to 
take the tests. There are more cases lo.st where both 
parents are below average than where there is a dis- 
crepancy. 'fhe selective factor, however, may go hack 
even further; perhaps the familie.s were recommended 
if one or both of the parents are superior, hut rarely 
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when both are inferior. This iod seems likely, anti a 
combination of these sever.al factors probal)ly operatcil 
here. The true correlations between niarricil pairs 
selected at random from the population would cer- 
tainly be higher tlian those obtainetl in this study, ftn- 
A^ocabulary at least. 
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FUTURE 3 

Marital lltsiLMriLAMcu i!C Acii 

The agcH of \\\c IniHbniidH nrc tlie ordinntcH of clin plulicil iincl ilie 

ftjfca of the \vivcs nrc the nhsi’is’iac, Thi^ nuniUer In oavb ccU li ilir innnbur 
of cjiHcg fnllinp: in tlmt cell Tlie moan n^c «f the hvl^lt^1lds i« ^lO.H and of 
the \vives is + 5 . 8 . The coiTcIniion tocfl'icicni h . 75 , 
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For furllicr consMcraiion, lol us iiijn tn the correla- 
tions shown in Table 29. 

It will be /iote<i that these correlations for vt)C!ihii' 
laiy and for arithmetic obtainetl with raw scores arc 
almost identical with those rcportcil in 'I'ahle 2B for 
sigma scores. This is to he expected if no errors arc 
made in tlie process of getting sigma scores, since in 
the case of advtlts the sigma tcchni(}iie ^Yas not com- 
plicated hy the elimination of any ago factor. 

In mating, there is evidently no selection on the basis 
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of arithmetic ability. One miKh*. however, expect 
some similarity due to relation lictwceti arithmetic 
ability and other mental traits. Still, \vc are not led 
to expect very high correlations, sjiirc ability in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic is not highly correlated 
with linguistic intelligence (sec 47), and within this 
liighly selected group there would prohahly he almc)si 
no correlation. 

The correlation for ages of luishands ami wives 
agrees very well with the result found hy Lui/ (31). 
In the present study wc have a santplc parcitis who 
have children at least 12 years of age, while liUt/, dealt 
with a large group oi yr)ung married couples. Of 
course, one expects a high correlaliiin fm- age, as there 
arc definite, socially recogiiixeil reasons for marriage 
of people of similar ages, Moreover, associations in 
school, at social affairs, etc,, cause one to have more 
friends of the same age. 

We might have expected more resemhlunce as re- 
gards years of education. Cjoodcm»\igh (IH) found 
correlations between education of the mother ami that 
of the father averaging f(»r the parents of pre- 
school children. The difference is probably due to 
the narrow range of ability in the present study, plus 
the selective factors involved which apply specially 
to the husbands and wives, as discussed above. One 
would expect to find values very high in general, for 
unselected samples, due both to the unconscious selec- 
tion of a mate of similar socio-cducatiinial status, anil 
to the fact that people have more ac(|uaintunccs among 
those of the same grade in school, and more within the 
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same scJiooI system, than in all gratles and all schools 
at large. 

It is an interesting fact that the graph in the case 
of vocabulary exhibited the results of selection more 
than tlid the graph for years of education, or any of 
the others, 'I’he fact that the evidence of selection 
shows up more in the graph for vocabulary may be 
related to the fact that vocabulary tests are very good 
measures of abstract intellect. It may also be due to 
the fact that persons with low vocabulary scores have a 
handicap of which they are more keenly conscious tl^an 
arc persons who are inferior in some other respect. 
Vocabvtlary tests measure abilities which enter into 
activities of everyday life to a considerable extent. 



VI 

SUMMARY AIsU) c:ONC‘I.USI()^^S 

CiKXI-KAI. Situatkix 

Vocabulary ami arithmciic (csis wciv j'ivcn to u 
group of subjects iiiclitdiug lOH faitiilics in xvhicli botli 
parents and one or more children wcm'c available. A 
wide range of ability is .sliowti by the senres of both 
parents and children. Individual dil'fercnvcs were 
very great, and the reliability coellicients were very 
high. 

There have been numerous studies of the rc.scm- 
blanccs of siblings, but not nearlv so many studies of 
resemblances bchvcen itarents and itlfspring, and in 
only a few of the latter arc there any results «iii the 
resemblances of husbands ami wives, In order li> ar- 
rive at any adequate understanding of the facts of 
resemblance and their prohable cause.s, we need a vast 
accumulation of evidence on all these prohleins, ob- 
tained from all kinds of groups of subjects, and under 
every type of condition. Moreover, wc need sueh 
data with regard not only to abstract iiudligence, Init 
also with regard to each possible type of special 
ability. 

There arc studies sliovving correlation cocflicicnts of 
approximately .50 (or parents and children, where the 
groups are relatively iinselectcd. There are uLso a few 
studies showing higher correlations where extrentes of 
the population have been grouped logetlier, and bnver 
correlations where the range of ahiliiy is more narrow. 

[W] 
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However, these last-mciitioiicrl studies me not very 
numerous, and are mostly eonecrued witli sibling 
resemblvtiices; there are few studies of parent-child 
rcsenihlaiices in siicli situations. 

Many proldeins of daily life are met with in deaUn{>; 
with special j^niups, and it is undouhiedly important 
to know what results will he obtained in ilealin}^ Avith 
selected groups, Jn order for the chain of evidence to 
be complete it is necessary to know the resemblances 
which exist between related persons under all sorts of 
conditions of selection. We do not doubt that inheri- 
tance is present in all such cases; we may find out im- 
portant facts about our methods of determining its 
extent, if we apply those methods under varying con- 
clilioiis. 

'rite present study is hased on a group of subjects 
very superior to ilic geiit'ral level of (he jiopulation, 
and yet showing considerahle variation among individ- 
uals. Two tyjies of test were used, verbal and numeri- 
cal. If we find evidence >»f similmily between related 
persons with the range of ability tlius restricted, the 
results are all the more important. In such a group 
the siblings at least liave more eijual opportunities for 
developing their abilities. With the range thus re- 
stricted, the eocnieieiUs uf correlation must he lower, 
and hence the values found re(]uire a dificrent inter- 
pretation. The resemblance found may he attrilnitecl 
to inheritance, since here there are very few who me 
deprived of the chance to get training, and siniilariiy 
of training causes similarity in iiulividnals only if they 
resemble each other in natural capacity. Tlierc is no 
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evidence to indicate that anything hut extremely had 
conditions of environment is effective in preventing 
the development of superior indviduuls; licre tlic ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory environment is tiot a factor, at 
least where the siblings arc concerned. 

The correlations between parents ami children ami 
between siblings were all very low. It is likely that 
this is due to the fact that this group of subjects is 
highly selected and superior. The .scieciive factors 
affecting the collection of the data arc no doaht the 
main cause of absence of higher ciu’ielaiions. We are 
forced, to conclude after analysis of the data that there 
is present a considerable resemblance between siblings 
and between parents and offspring, but that the correl- 
ations arc not as high as are usually ftiund, and this is 
exactly what wc should expect to fimt umlcr the present 
conditions. It seems probable that this resemblance 
is due to hereditary capacity, as the resvdts of correlat- 
ing scores of children Avith those (jf like-parcni, tin- 
like-parent, and inid-parcni arc not easily explainable 
on the basis of training. Moreover, the percentages 
of superior children resulting from matings of two 
superior parents, two inferior parents, or one superior 
and one inferior parent, arc such as to support the con- 
tention that the abilities arc inherited. 

Specific Results of the Investigation' 

1, There is a slight decline in ability with age, on 
the part of the husbands, indicated by correlations witli 
age of — .25 and —.24 for arithmetic and vocabulary, 
respectively; the corresponding correlations for the 
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wives were >09 ami - .Ol, respectively. The husbands 
range in age from a 7 tn 66 years, ami the women from 
3J to 62 years. 

2. There is a /legaiivc ccjrrelalion of age witli years 
of ciiueatifin of - .17 ft)r the men, ami ■ -.16 for the 
women. This is pnjhahly due largely to tlie fact that 
educational facilities were less widespread the farther 
back wc go in the history of the community. The men 
report from 4 to 22 j'cars of education, and the women 
frojti 6 to 17. The average for tfie men is 1.3.6 and for 
the women 13.(1. 

.3. 'idle age of the children is an important factor 
in ability on lliese tests. For boys, the correlation be- 
tween age and vocabulary is .7.3 for eta, and .62 for r. 
For girls, tlic corresponding values \Ycrc .65 and .59. 
For hoys, the cr)rrelalion of age with arithmetic was 
,5.3 for eta and .47 for r; the correspotiding values for 
the girls were ,.36 and .2.3. 'I’he increase in scores with 
age seemed to e.Kiemi up to age twenty. Part of this is 
likely due to education and training. 

4. There are no significant sex diflfcrcnces among 
the eliildrcn in vocabulary or in arithmeiic ability, 
although there is a slight superiority on the part of the 
girls in both. In the case of adults, the males arc 
significantly superior in arithmetic ability, whicit fact 
is probably due to differences in practice. In vocabulary 
the women are slightly superior, hut nut significantly 
so. The men appear to he the more vaviahlc. 

5, Years of education td parents is not very niuch 
related to their aritltnietie ability, the correlation being 
— .05 for the men and .2H for the women. In voeahu- 
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lary there is n iiiarke*! lurrcLitioti hir mcii ami 
wumcii, the values of the correlations beiii}' . vi ftjr the 
former niul ,49 fi>r the latter, This may he partially 
due to dcperuleticc of years of education ami vtjcabu- 
lary upon abstract intellect, 

6. in the case of the chihircn, yt'ars id etlucaiiini is 
corrclntcil ,7.’^ with vocahulary raw scores, atul .465 
with arithmetic raw score, ^^■ilh the elfects of age 
eliminated, these correlations are reduced to .22 ami 
.12, rcspectiA'cly. This vocabulary test (reliability 
above .90) would umloubtctlly correlate rather high 
with a test of intelligence, but the computiui«»it test 
probably would not. 'I’his indicates that the ability 
measured by the computation test is perhaps less a 
function of training than is ordinarily supposed. Since 
the computation test has a reliability above .90, ami 
it has an average correlation of «inly ..1 1 wilii the vocab- 
ulary test, the indication is that the two tests measure 
independent capacities. 'I'lic available evidence sug- 
gests that computation is a special ability. 

7. There is a slight resemhiance iwtween lutshamls 
and wives in vocabulary, as shown hy a correlation of 
,21, but none at all in arithmetic ability, as is imlicalcd 
by a correlation of - -.04. This is pia)bably an im- 
portant factor in explaining the cocnicieiUs of resem- 
blance found between parents and olTspring ami 
between siblings in both types of ability.' 

8. The average sibling correlation is ,3.5 for vocab- 

'For cvitIcMce di.it dw imdiul oiicftldciiis ulUvt nil fimuliid in- 
cfRciciits, see rcfeiTiicirs ia the hihlinaniuliv to llii' auiv'lt’,. hy Jotu's 
(29) and by Fisher (13), 
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ulary, and .21 for arithmetic. The correlations found 
in this study are all low, clue to the homogeneity of the 
group (relative to the population as a whole) and to 
selective factors operating in securing the data, but the 
fact that they are higher in tlic ease of vocabulary than 
for arithmetic suggests that assorlativc mating, which 
is Utewisc. mare pronounced ia the case of vocabulary 
than for aritlimclic, is playing an important role," 

9, Tlic average parcnt-chilcl correlation is .22 for 
vocabulary, and .12 for arithmetic, but these values 
are deceptive. In vocabulary the average correlation 
of parent with son is .14, and of parent with daughter 
is .30; in arithmetic, the correlation of mother with 
daughter is .24, and the other parent-child correlations 
are considerably smaller. Ratlicr than .accept average 
values, since the various values arc so Uilferent, the 
reader should consult Tables 16 and 19. The mid- 
parent-child correlation is .17 for vocahxilary and .19 
for arithmetic, 

10. I'herc is a pronounced tendency for the child to 
resemble one parent more than the other. The average 
correlations are shown in Table 30. 


TAHLE 30 




Correlation of cliilii 

willi 


Mifl-pnionr I. ike-pa rent 

tTriliko-pareiit 

VacalnUary 

,22 

.5+ 

—.11 

ArlthniL'tio 

.20 

.64 

—.23 


See Table 22 for Cobb’s (S) estimate of the correla- 
tions to be expected here by chance if there were no 
inheritance. The correlations in Table 30 arc the 


-See ftioliwU 1 oil paKu 9*^. 
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CiliShflC I'^vnidl fMiV MMN»W.r 


fivera^jes of ihc values obtuiiietl for Imys and }»jrls 
scpaiatciy. The resuUs are dillkull lo inlerprel. but 
probably the tjrcat ililfeirnce between eorrelationv for 
like-parciu and for unlike-pareni relleets to a eeriaiii 
extent the fact of indcpcndeni variitl>ililY of ihr par- 
ents. The tremendous variations in ability amon;f 
siblings are perliaps partly due to this fael also, and on 
account of both these facts we are led to place eniphasis 
upon the mid-parciU-ciiihi correlations us the best 
measures of tlie parent-child rc.'^emblaiues. It is 
probably signilicani ibai in the case of arithmetic the 
mother-child correliilions arc the higher, and the 
mother’s ability is supposedly less a result of unnatural 
stimulation through occupational eirccis. 

11. Matings of two persotts both of whom are su- 
perior in these tests produce more children who are 
superior in these test abilities than do matings »»( two 
people either or both of wlmm arc inferior in these 
test abilities. When the parents were arbitrarily 
classified as superior when abiwc the average, and in- 
ferior when below the average, the matings coubi be 
grouped into three classes. Those where both parents 
are superior should produce the mo.si superior cliil- 
dren, if the abilities are inherited, 'I'lutsc whore one 
parent is superior and one inferior should priuUice 
fewer superior children, and those where both parents 
are inferior should produce least superior child ren, 
Classification of the children for cacl> of those cases 
revealed the fact that the dilTcrcnccs came out in the 
expected direction ami the results were rather C()n- 
sistcntly in line with the theory tliai the altiliiics are 



Ki S? Mfll, VSi'I S IS- VI.Rtl/ll, ASI) SI.'MIiRICAI. AUtUTIUS 9? 

inlicrili'ii. w;»s iriie nf huth types of ability 

StllflK'd. 


C'.vr.si-, nr Till; Rl Sl.MHl„\Nt:[;S FniJNl) 

Kit pariit iiliir aitcinpi has been nuadc Ui evaluate 
the elfrcis id lunuire. ’‘Kuituic" a r i'll incuts iiavc been 
used fiy smne wurkers to explain the presence of 
siinilaritv bciwci'n iclaicd pL‘rsons; ilicy might con- 
ceivably be used In explain absence iif similarity. TJie 
type Ilf argument usually set forth is iiiadciiuate to ex- 
plain either; tital which explains loo much explains 
iiolbing. 'I’he more sensible course is first to demon- 
sliate the existence of similarity, measure its extent, 
and then searcb fur specific fueiors in the situation 
which coniriluiie to the result. Rnvironmem as a gen- 
eral term is vague; we need studies to demonstrate the 
cITeci of specific environmental factors upon cnelliciems 
of re.semltlance. Siicli ibings as parental supervision, 
school udvanlagcs, associaiion with friends of dilTerent 
types, iidhicnce of community lived in, and effect of 
changes of environment should he made the subject nf 
special study. ]*A-idence such as is at present available 
indicates that the ell'ecl of environmental factors is 
probably .slight compared with the elfectof heicditary 
factors. In all pi'ibability the effect upon ability-level 
varies with the type of performance; the elTcet upon 
resernblame is anotlier thing, and a more complicated 
one, involving the naiural make-up of the reacting in- 
dividuals. .Separalioii of the effects of environment 
and heredity as if ihey worked in opposition is arti- 
lieia) ; analysis lo determine bow various conditions af- 
fect (iieir inter-relationship is much to be desired. 
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I'SvcndttM.v 


In this study wc have dL’inunsliiik'il ihi’ l■^isu*ncL‘ of 
rcseniblaiicc hciweifii sihliiij's, and luMwccn parents and 
offspring. Wc have slmwii tliat luaiings of superior 
individuals tend to produce superior childnui, and that 
matings of inferior individuals tend to produce in- 
ferior children, when the parents .uni children 
arc classilied arbitrarily as supcri<u’ when the score is 
above the average and as inferior when the .score is 
below the average. Wc helieve that such results arc 
largely due to heredity, hut an explaitation iti terms of 
nurture is of course a possible alternative. 

In searching for specilic conditions to explain the 
fact that our correlations are low, we have found two 
main ones: first, the relative homogeneity of the 
group; secondly, the selective factor.*) ulfccling the col- 
lection of data on particular types of families, which are 
reflected hi the absence of a high liegree of assortalivc 
mating. Wc have every reason to believe that these 
abilities would exhibit much higher correlaiion-s he- 
tween parents and offspring and between siblings if a 
random sample had been secured, 'i'he correlations 
discovered represent minimal values, and further study 
in which these diflicullics arc removed ivill probably 
support the view that these mental traits are inherited 
to the same degree as arc physical trails such as stature. 
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LES REfiSKMlII.ANCK}; FAMIl.I.M.ICS DANS [.KS CAl’AClTfS VF'H- 
JJAI.ES r.T NU.Nlf;RmtIKS 

(KchUUIc) 

On ti fitU Mihir lies icsls ilr vor^iUibirc c\ lien vcMs ilr vnlv^U h lliS 
fninlllcs (2Ui imicntH, 230 ciifnlHii). In ilc rliiit|i»L’ ri i^Ir pfiin 

tie 0,90 pour It’S |>areiii!H el Its cnfaiils dans Irs lioninKrfU’S iJr piiciiir 

(Jn cloinic ties '0*' niimirriii ifue les (\n\\ lytit s de l apai iic 

sont rL'IiidvciJiciii imlL-|icinliiiO’*« f.n (MpiHiic ilr rnlml n\i nii’niJc jirlih 
confeliwvw «Yti' cV vv\ v^tasmU \\a\\W 

nu inoyen dc rcnlinuicincnt fiMfUcli kw ir>»ls do vnOAlnikHi'r som ilc lirnuiOH 
mcHiircs tic riiuclllm'nrc, cl l;i caiiuokc osi iIcvcI«»]Hicc irniiL- nianlcrc liff- 
f^rcnlc. 

Dans icH deux types dc rcriiiciiu'iit les peres niu iiiniiiro urn iihnissciiiciil 
cou«Ulcealiic aveo lours (emmoH ii’uut moiirrc iiuoim ak;u*^scii\ciu 

scmblaklc. J*our Its dciix oaj'nciios, Ics li^uitah des cJifniHs np( cu uric 
corrdlaiion nsM‘z cicvcc avcc cl rariiico sookiirc; quand Ics rcsiiliuis 

ont etc corn^^s ptiiir TaKC, b ciirfiblioii a vie r.iiMicc Mulnirc a cic ire:< 
petite, he noinhre d'aniu’cs dV’nsciMiu-'int'tii ties pores out eu line ourrda 
tioii tic —0,05 nvec Ic rciulcinciii tic ealf.ul, cl tie (1,53 avci* le rciulcuicui tie 
vooaluilaire ; pmir Ioh mires Ics onrrikiiiniis oril etc <lc (l,2H oi de 0,49 rt*- 
npcciivcincni. II n*a eii nuriuies diircrcnces hi|;ni(iantPN do sexc emro Il-h 
cnbiils, ina'iH Ics [jcres oni cii ires Hij|iirk'iirs a leiirs ^(‘lllTlles en calrul. 

Le» rciiultiUH des percs, el eeux i\c^ cnfaiils, oiu ilc lurri^is ptuir Its 
cfTcis d’aKc. i.es rnrrelntiniiH tie ecs rcsullnts lies pnreius ci ties ciifitnis iirit 
donni niie niuyciine dc 0,22 pnnr Ic viicuhidaire, ui dc 0,125 pniir le oaleul, 
(|uekities valciirs etanl plus elevcCs ipic d'niKres, nirrclatioiis eiitrc les 
enfnms tie iiil'IIIcs pa rents uiU duiiiii line innyeniie de 0,3.5 pinir ie voonlu]' 
laire, el ilc 0,21 pinir Ic calcnl. Pour les deiix typos dc ren<kniuiii, anc plus 
grande rcsscinlilnncc dc rcnranl aver Tun deif pa renin ftu‘avcr rtiuire n cii 
lndii]iiie, inais Ics technnincH pniir retMliiation de res riMiltnis sc soiu innii- 
tricN insiifliHanies. Ouaiid Ics ninriin mil ilc oliissilics en trois f(roii[ies (Ics 
deux pnrcnis siipcricurs ft la mnyenne, I'un supcncnr ei I'anirc infirienr, 
ct les dciix infcriciirs), Ics rcnuliats den cnfnriis nut inuiiirc un icarteineni 
scmhlnlde A celui iUtcndii seloii riiypiiihesc dc riieritliic. 

Lch VflIeiirH des corrilaliniis snni corisiderics iiiiniiiieM, puisijiic Ich snjels 
out ctd iin ij:rmipc supirienr, Cl des fartciirs de si loci inn out apiri pour pio- 
duirc un Rriuipc dc paicms nu le dcKvi des ipmix nssoivls a evi ninins ilevi 
ipi'ordLfinircmciit. Les correlations cnirc Ics mans ci Ics fernnics oni eti 
dc — 0,0+ pour le cnk:ul, ct dc 0,21 pour b vocahulnirc. 

II pnrait qiic )'inir{Qliii de rnppnrtuniti et dc renirainnnem entre Ics 
mcmlircs dc la rneinc fainillc tend :i ridiiirc Ics rcHseinhliinec.H eiitrc Ics 
parcius ct Ics ciifants* Ou il cxislc rij^alilc dc Ibpporluiulii cuiniuc enUe 
Ics cnfnnts, Ics rcsscinldnnccH out ite plus giMiidcs. II y a dc r^rniulcs tllf* 
firciiccs indlvidiicllcs dc cnpacili, ct dc.H resscmbinnccs familialcs [iiccises. 
L’ auteur emit qiic ccllcs-ci ont nne base inuivc, maia i) croit qiic dca invea- 
tii^aiioiiK dcs effets den facieurs spioiriqucs du niilicii soiit nice.HsnircN, si 
I’on tlolt siparci Ics elFcls de nature ci eciix dc uuucriiuic. 
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1 04 Gl-NUTIC l‘SYCtini-nliY monouraimis 

FAMlLmN;\NLICnKi:iTKN IN HMZ1U1 APK FAH K^KKl’IKN r(M< 
AVf\K UNJ> ZAUl FN 
(Rcfcrpt) 

lU wurticn 108 FamiUcn (216 F-U«rii, 230 Kuurer) luU Wfir('»rha(/|»riif- 
uii«ca Ufitl Rccliciiaufj;til>cil j^crpnrfe. )>ic Xiivor3;i««iKKrii jrOrr rnifini^ 
(ifisi) war ulier .90 hu\ Elicrn uiu3 3vci KimJi'rn lmiiinv£riir*i Aliprs.- 
gru^ipcn. Ea wird Hc^vci^ dargtffdJiri da/iir, dip I^rlilrii 1'al)i|.{Lrir«arlcii 
rclativ flcdiNthiulij? nlrid. lCr>rrc3ftliim v\vi»»rhcn KrrlirnfahiKki’Ji \i\\\\ 

IntcHigcnx \n cine nicdti^cc, uiut cc-^icte vvird luunnan^i;; »^fo»«irnfT*i)n 
rcf^chuassi|?e Eiiudvwng caiivkkeli; \Vori«tdiai.»l>riinihirpii I vm dinl.n y iphu) 
aind KVUc Mnaaatnbe 'M»r NUaMin^ tier luicUi^ctw. ntul 4lic \V arlfahiukeii 
cniwickcU aicU au( cine niidcrc Wciie. 

IJci beiden I'riliKkcUsfoimen crwicv-cn die Vaur mil yvinrlnm'iuicm Alter 
einc lieiracUtlichc VcrminJcriin|pf dcr FaliiKkcU; Fci ilirc.i Fi'.inca /riKic 
kciac solcUc Vermindcnin#?. 

In Qc/U( 4 smf beidc F^KiKkeitcn crvvioeu iltc^ Utircii Kinder crvicUc(i 
Znhlcn (scores) cine Kcirniic)i }iohc Korrclaiian /nil Alter uinl Kl.iiifnr.nii;; 
(grade locaiion) ; naebdem die ZaIiIch in IIc:4\im nnl Alter kofriKieii wurtlen 
Avarcti, crwlea aicU die Korrclmion mil Kla*<^eiiraMg al^ ACljr iiicdrii*, l>ic 
Liingc (Jahren) des Sditilumcrilchli dcr Vnier riwien einc Ki>rrriniiin) 
von — ,05 mit der RechenUititung und .51 mil dcr tifu«^Rc dc^ VVori>^cltttiyei4 
(vocabulary^ j bei den MiUtern warm die Korrelaibuirii b/wl. -2>i mid ,40. 
Eit weigicn Bich bei deii Kindcrn keinc bedemt^ampii (Jcitvblei'ktMMUcr^vldcde, 
abci* die Viitcr \vnrcii ihren 7'raucn iiii Uechrirn hedciit'<;tiii dberlegcii. 

Die erliallcncn Znblcn (scoroa) der Vriier \u»d die dpr Kinder warden in 
fltif die Kinwrrkung-dca Akers korrigierr, JCorrclufirnicii def rn- 
suitrerenden Zablen fOr Rltcrn mid Knitlcr bcirngcn iin DiirtbM'liiuU ,22 
lici der WoriHclmizptCifimg un<l ,125 lei detn Krebneu; eiftiw® Wcrlc (icleii 
vicl boher nun ala andcrc. }lei ijc.scbvvjAtcrn bcinigcii die Korrrbnionrii 
im DvtrcUacUnlu .35 lei dcr \Vorin'lf\r/.prdf\iU)i mid .21 hei drm Utrlmen. 
Rci bciden Aricn dcr Tatigkcit itcigtc hb’K belm Kirtdc riue NciguiiK in dec 
RicbVnng eiTicr hbbeten Korirtlaion mil cinem der uwei \v\iein nU mh dem 
andcrcOt aber die UobiiiscUcn Verfahren r,up llewcruiOi^; HtiUdier Ref mule 
crwlcsen aicb nU ungenugend. Hangicric man die RuamriKcn in drei 
Onippen (je nachdem bcidc RUern dlier dent DurcltAvlitiltf cincs \ibcr mtd 
daa nndcrc itiUcr dem Dnrcb.scbnill, odor beide iinicr dem DnrobM'liniil 
atanden), so unterseKieden h\vA\ die von den Kindern erbalienen Znblen 
nach dcr Hichtung, die der UorcdltniHliypniliosc gemass vm crwnrtcu Avnr, 

Die VVeric dcr Korrclaiioncn ivcrdeii aln minimal beiraobict, d.i die Ver- 
auchapersoneri chicp ubericgcncu Orutipc angcldricn mtil wclekiivc Riu- 
Avirktingcn trilrig wareii, die cine ly|)iHt‘bc Airdesc (h am (ding) der Rlierii 
lewirkrcti wa dcr Grad dcr Rorticrendcu (assuri alive) Panrnng nuiuler war 
nla gewdhnlicli. Die Korrclationoii zwiiicbcn dcii vnri den MdiMicrti iitid 
dcti von ihren Frauen evlnliencn Znblen war fiir das Uecbncii — .01 tmd fiir 
die Worfscbatzpriiliin^ .21. 

Rs ist AvnhTscheinlicb, doss Unf^lcicbbciicii tier CrClcKcnbcti nnil dcr 
Einrduing bci MitgUodern dcr scdicii ratniUc dft/u itvigcn, Aniicbkcilcn 
zwischcii Ekent nnd Kindcrii zu vcnmiidcrn, AVn (JlcirMicii drr <;cdegcn- 
lieit hcstclit) wic uiilcr den ICiiuiern, siiui die Aitlicbkeilrn ^lI^rkcr. I'N 
zeigen Bich grosse ijidividiicllc llntcrijalicde In Uc^ng ciuf IVduiKkc'U, imd 
luich beslimmtc P nmilteniilnlicbkelteii. Diese Bind, norb dcr Nlci/ning den 
Verfasserg, iin Giiindc angeboreri, tJntersuclumgcu dcr I'-inwivknngcn ver- 
Rclicdcncr Umgeliingsfnkiore orscbcincn ibm niicr a Is rioivvcinlig '/nr Rnt' 
iviiTung dcr Einwirkungeu von Nrrnir mul UmgcbmiK, 
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INTRODUCTION 

The systematic study of behavior development in 
early infancy, long acknowledged to be of great psy- 
chological significance, has been undergoing within 
recent years a shift of background from the nursery to 
the laboratory. Extensive day-by-day observation of 
single children, covering a wide range of behavior, and 
making use of casual or improvised situations as op- 
portunities occurred in daily life, has given way to 
planned experiments, limited in the scope of their 
problems, and made under conditions in which has 
been apparent increasing and increasingly successful 
effort to achieve scientific control. 

These changes of approach to the problems of infant 
development have been brought about through a num- 
ber of causes. The growth of the objective attitude 
toward psychological problems has tended to call a 
halt to the earlier extensive and labored efforts to guess 
what was in a child’s mind during a given moment of 
behavior, and has focused attention upon the import- 
ance of the behavior in itself. New e.xperimental 
techniques, especially adapted to the study of infants, 
have been devised and applied to problems which it 
had formerly beeji impossible to attack in any niethod- 
ical manner. The downward extension, in point of age, 
of work in the field of mental testing has called atten- 
tion to phases of early development in need of scientific 
study. Finally, the growing interest of the general 
public in problems of infancy and childhood has 
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helped in breaking clown the formerly widesprcacl pre- 
judice against laboratory experimentation on children. 
This change of attitude has gone far toward solving one 
of the most tUnicull problems that confronted earlier 
investigators- -the problem of securing a sufliciently 
large number cjf satisfactorily selected reactors to give 
significance to the results of an experiment. 

The Clinic of Child Development of Yale Univer- 
sity has been for several years engaged in an extensive 
program of research directed toward the establishment 
of norms of behavior for the period cd early infancy. 
The examinations made in the course of this program 
are carried on under conditions which permit tlic ap- 
plication of a considerable degree of control in the 
various situations. In recording tlic responses of in- 
fants, dictated descriptions of the behavior arc supple- 
mented ill a large number of the cases by motion-picture 
records which permit detailed study of the responses 
at a later time. The conditions under which the ex- 
aminations are carried out permit of incf)rporating into 
them certain experimental situations which it is desired 
to follow up in still greater detail. 

The present study has been made under these condi- 
tions. The problem itself is an outgrowth of one phase 
of the general Clinic research program, and the situa- 
tion studied is a modification of one which was already 
a part of the developmental examination. The reactors 
were selected from among the group being studied by 
the Clinic. The situation was presented in the course 
of the complete examination by the regular examiner, 
under conditions prescribed by the experimenter. The 
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examiner’s dictated account of the child’s response is 
a part of the record of the exaniluatioii, and has been 
used to confirm or to supplement the analysis based on 
the motion-picture records of the response, which have 
supplied the major part of the data studied. 

The purpose of the experiment is to study, by means 
of motion-picture analysis, the sequence of movements 
involved in the normal development of fine prehension, 
as found in infants during the first year of life. By the 
term "fine prehension” is meant the securing by the 
hand of small objects, requiring for their efficient pre- 
hension a relatively advanced degree of control and 
coordination of the liner movements of the hand, and 
especially of the fingers. A detailed description of the 
experimental situation is given later in the report. 



HISTORICAL 


Our knowluilffc of (lie tlevelopmeui of reaching arid 
grasping in infancy, as in ihc case of otlier phases of 
development, is haseil upon three principal types of 
iiivestigaiUm- '(1) day-hy-day ohscrv‘.\li<nis of single 
children in the natural situations of daily life; (2) 
normative studies of groups of cliilfiren at various age 
levels, conducted for the purpose of test-construction — 
a special case of the experimental method, hut not 
usually conducted under experimental conditions; and 
(3) experimental studies made umler controlled con- 
ditions, of which, so far as the lield of prehension is 
concerned, only a very few have thus far heeii reported. 

STUDntS BASI'D HATllltAl.lSm OmitVATlON 

The dates given for the establishment of various 
responses of infants liy those who have reported natur- 
nlistic observations arc, in the majority of cases, 
dillicult to evaluate to any degree of satisfaction. This 
is due in part to the casual nature of the situations ob- 
served, and in part to differences in the criteria on 
which the judgments of different observers are based, 
which are often left unstated- An example of this 
weakness as a source of ctmfusion may be fmuul in tbc 
anxiety'’ of a number of observers to record the precise 
age at which purpose enters Into the response. 7'hus, 
ill reporting the age at which n grasped object l.s car- 
ried purposely to the mouth, wc Ihid Moore (21) 
placing this response as early ns the 6ih week, while 

[1141 
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Others locate it at various ages, mostly between the I2tb 
and 19th weeks. Because of the lack of specific objec- 
tive description given in these reports, it is impossible 
to determine from tlieni whether this response actually 
shows such wide variation in appearing, which seems 
unlikely, or whether the apparent variability is due to 
differences in the observers’ points of view. 

It must be emphasized also that the children whose 
behavior has been studied in this way cannot be con- 
sidered as likely to have shown approximately average 
development, Usually the observers’ own children, or 
close relatives, it would be expected that the majority 
of them might show a more or less accelerated rate. 
Thus the absolute dates of appearance of the various 
phases of behavior cannot be taken as representative of 
children in general. The order of appearance, how- 
ever, in those cases where observation and description 
have been sufficiently complete and accurate, can prob- 
ably be so taken. 

Preyer (25), the first observer whose notes show 
anything approaching systematic completeness, re- 
ported between 20 and 30 observations of grasping 
made during his son’s first year. His summary of the 
development, while lacking in essential items, indicates 
in a broad way, for the first time, something of the 
nature of the developmental sequence involved in pre- 
hension, Pie distinguishes six principal stages: 

1, Movin^f of the li finds at random, especially to the face, 
is in bom and impulsive, determined by position in 
Ilf era. 

2. The clasping of a placetl in the hands in the 

first days is purely reflex and not to be rega riled as 
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true which presupposes the pcrcepiion of a 

Jcsirevl object and muscutar contnd, luicli of ^vluch 
nre lackinj^ at that period. 

3. Median ical holding cjlijeets placed in tlic hand 
(through the third niotuli) is an unnHiseious (not 
yet cuiisciutis} mnvemmt* 

+. Ilidding with the thvimh t^pposcil follows, with grasp- 
ing upon contact. Holding and clasping no longer 
take place, witliout consciuii>inehs, luit are Still not 
voluntary- 

5, Fraai the I7tli to the I9tli weeks pcirtidpatiou of the 
will begins to attain iwW force. The child does not 
yet readi for objects, but wills to hold fast the object 
fortuitously attained, He regarJ.s it and foniis an 
idea of it, and from rliis to grasping on visual stinivi^ 

Ituiun is only a step. Witli tli;a> |Uuposcf\d grasp- 
ing is present. 

6, Years pass before tills grasiniig which indispensable 
for tfic development of urnlor.standing, htfcoiiies per- 
fected and voluiilary inhihitinn of it hv new ideas 

Shina (27), folI(uvit\g Prcyci*, the stages 

of development which he had listed, but was able to 
add to them in detail. Hers is the most exteasive and 
thorough report on the development of a single child 
that has ever appeared, and her records on grasping 
represent a considerable advance over tliosc of Preyer, 
both in the number and the coherence of her observa- 
tions and in her analysis of them, vShe lists the follow- 
ing sequence of stages (Vol. 1, p, 40Z) : 

1. Reflex clasping, 

2. Hands often felt by lips and tongue, in conncciion 
with certain involuntary movements. 

3. Renewal of these sensations sjjught by voluntary 
repetition of the arm- movements. 

4. Scnsiuions incieascd anti varied by toucli of objects 
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accidentally brought to mouth after being mechani- 
cally clasped. 

5. Deliberate groping for and laying hold on familiav 
objects in familiar places, to cany to moutb (i.e., 
repetition of movements that have often resulted in 
accidentally carrying uhjects to mouth: extension of 
the association series). 

6. Hand-s and objects seen wliilc grasping takes place; 
formation of visual association also. 

7. Grasping at objects visually located, for sole purpose 
of carrying to mouth. 

8» Grasping for varied purposes, maiiipulatioa, inspec- 
tion, etc,, as associations increase in luimhcr and 
variety. 

As in the case of most studies of grasping, Shinn’s 
analysis covers with any sort of detail only the earliest 
months, up to the stage at which definite grasping on 
visual stimulation is established. She mentions '‘the 
slow growth afterward of good coordination between 
the fingers, and neat grasping,” and presents a few ob- 
servations made during the period of this growth; but 
the significant changes involved are in general too 
subtle and gradual in their appearance, and the move- 
ments too rapid, to expect any adequate account of 
them to be f'btained from observations of this type. 

The numerous notes on grasping reported in Moore’s 
1896 monograph (21) show careful observation and 
clear and objective description, with, in some respects, 
a clearer eye for the significant details of a response 
than is shown by any others of this group. Her notes 
of the development subsequent to the establishment of 
grasping on sight, while not extensive, arc well re- 
ported and as accurate as could be expected from the 
standpoint of temporal location. 
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In the snme year with Moore’s monograph appeared 
the first part of Mrs. W. 8, Hall's "The First Five 
Huiiclrecl Days of a Child’s I/ife," which, buried in the 
files of a forgotten and almost inaccessible journal, has 
merits which entitle it to a place among the classics of 
its kind. Hall's analysis of the (Icvclopmcnt of mus- 
cular movements, including grasping, is based upon 
degrees of coordination involved, coordination being 
defined as “the graceful and c.xact adjustment of muscle 
movements in time and space." She distinguishes four 
degrees of coordination on the basis of the number of 
muscle-groups involved — coordination of the first de- 
gree involving one group of muscles; of the second, 
third, and fourth degrees, involving two, three, and 
four groups, respectively. As an example of coordi- 
nation of the third degree she cites the extension and 
pronatlon of the forearm, with ficxioti of the lingers — 
a movement made in picking up an object from the 
floor or table. The following conclusions arc given 
(13): 

1, The first muscular acts represent coorilvunliou uf the 
first degree, 

2 , The hifjhcr decrees of cnorclination arc accomplished 
in order from tlic lower to the more advanced. 

3, FJc:?iion Is earlier developed than the corrcspotulinfj 
extension, 

+. Adduction is earlier developed tlmn abduction. 

5. Symmetrical movements precede asymmetrical ones- 

Dearborn’s 1910 monograph (7) consists of day-by- 
day records of behavior, and contains some shrewd ob- 
servations on grasping; but the usefulness of his reports 
is seriously limited by the lack of organization and in- 
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adequate indexing. There is no attempt to summarize 
the development of prehension, 

Dix (8) presents the following interesting summary 
of the grasping sequence, based upon observations 
made on his son: 

1. Impulsive touching of tlic face by the hand. Reflex 
clasping of objects placed in the liand. Lips and 
tongue feel the hand. (Birth to I month.) 

2. Accidental prolonged mechanical holding of objects 
placed in the hand ; canying of these objects to the 
mouth or letting them falL Strengthening of sensa- 
tions. (10th week.) 

3. Arbitrary efforts to carry the hand to the moutli. The 
mouth seeks the breast. 

4. Things accidentally seized are held in order to be 
carried to the mouth . . , Thumb opposition appears. 

(llth week.) 

Through the above experiences aumerous toucli sen- 
sations of movement become associated and cstaWisJicd 
as ideas. 

5. (12th- 13th weeks,) Attention begins to play a larger 
part. Things held arc retained and fixated, and the 
grasping liand is also regarded. Visual sensations 
associate themselves with touch and active movement 
sensations, which arc established as movement ideas. 

6. From tile 16tli week, grasping for fixated objects in 
order to carry them to the mouth. 

7. (19th week.) The mouth grasps in consequence of 
strong reproductive data and strong emotional rein- 
forcement. Up through the age of 10 months there 
is taking place a process of selection and coordination 
of the grasping movements. 

8. By about 10 months of age grasping is perfected as 
tile cliild forms new associations through reaching out 
for various purposes. 

Myers (22) notes the customary stages of deveJop- 
ment for the more prominent aspects of prehension, 
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and states that “by the middle tjf the year [liis child] 
could readily seize objects within the sweep of cither 
hand, so long as volar nmvenient was not required ; and 
toward the end of the year, thcVnuly gradually tended 
more and more to aid the reaching arm in getting 
nearer the desired object.'' N(ttes on the development 
of thnmbdiiiger prehension were inieniionally omitted 
from his report. 

Sinioneit (28), in one of the most recent studies of 
this type, notes the development of grasping during the 
first quarter-year of life as passing through tlic follow- 
ing stages: (1) the holding of an object placed in the 
baud; (2) the dropping or carrying to the movuh of 
objects so held ; (3) casual contact with objects through 
movement; (4) rellc.v grasping of objects so touched; 
(5) dropping or carrying to the mouth objects obtained 
in this way. Grasping is still rellcx in character at the 
end of the third month. In the second quarter-year 
active touching appears, and grasping on visual siimu- 
iation develops from the earlier grasping on contact. 
Feeling with the finger-tips sets in. During the third 
quarter of the year volitional grasping becomes quicker 
and surer, and grasping with the finger-tips shows ad- 
vancement. By the end of the year volitional grasping 
prevails, 

Brainard's study (3rt) represents an attempt at com- 
bining the methods of naturnlistic observation and of 
real experimentation, His report, based on rite devel- 
opment of hU owv\ child, iv\cludcs ohsevvatinns on 
casual reactions, but makes use also of planned situa- 
tions presented day after day for the purpose of testing 
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the responses. Much is lacking on the side of control, 
but, despite this common fault, his paper has many 
points of unusual interest. 

The first stages in the directing of hand movements 
are more clearly noted by Brainard than they have 
been by most observers : 

4th (lay: Hand to mouth, with insertion of thumb, as a 
result of casual movements. 

By end of 1st month: H.ind motion to moutli accom- 
panied by turning thumb toward mouth. 

End of 2d month : Fist clenched and thumb stuck out on 
carrying liand to mouth. 

9 weeks: Hands and feet both moved at sight of bottle; 
hands open and close. 

11 weeks, 1 day: Arms stiffened and moved at siglit of 
bottle. 

At the end of the third month a long series of tests 
designed to show whether or not the child would reach 
for an object all gave negative results. Just at the end 
of the fourth month the first positive response was ob- 
tained when she crudely grasped a string of beads held 
before her and carried them to her mouth. From this 
time on there was rapid progress. At 4 montlis 1 1 days, 
the child reached for a red cube in the experimenter’s 
hand ; in this test she sat upright and used an arm move- 
ment from the shoulders. At 6 months she reached 
directly for a spool on the table, grasping it as soon as 
touched. 

Brainard estimates the approximate number of times 
that the infant’s hand touched an object at the same 
time that the eyes were fixated cither on the object or 
on the hand as follows : 

Ist month: 0 

2ncl month: 10 
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3rd monlh: 20 
4tli month : 50 

5th month: 200 
()th month : 600 

Most otiicr siiuiies of the observational type merit 
mention only because of their hisir)rical si^nihennee as 
pioneer studies, and because the total number of ob- 
sei'vations in the literature is so small that it is desirable 
to take notice of almost every one that has been made. 
The notes on grasping in most of tl'iciii arc sporadic and 
often indefinite; such ()hseivati()ns as arc actually re- 
ported, with dates, are taken into account in the siiin- 
mary at the end of this chapter. 

Studies liASKi) on P.sycjiomktkjc iNvic-srittATioNS 

Those who have devised tests of lievclopment for the 
period of early infancy have almost unaitiinously re- 
cognized in the field of prehension items of value in 
determining the behavior growth of the individual. In 
Kuhlmann’s scale for the first year of life (IH)> four 
out of ten tests comprising the 3'nionths and fi-niontlis 
age groups definitely represent stages in the develop- 
ment of prehension. Kuhlmann himself points out 
that these tests were only very roughly standardized in 
comparison with those at the higher levels of the scale, 
having been originally drawn up through a study of 
the observations of Preyer, Shinn, and others, and tried 
out on a small and unrepresentative group of infants. 
As the first tests provided for tlie early age levels, tiicy 
served their purpose of detecting the more marked de- 
viations from the normal, which was all they were 
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intended to do; but they have added nothing to our 
knowledge of the development of prehension. 

The preschool tests described by Gcsell (10) rep- 
resent the first extensive attempt to devise norms of 
behavior for the earliest age levels. Scores of items 
make up the test-schedules presented for the ages 
studied during the first year (neo-natal^ 4, 6, 9, and 12 
months), and these include a number of definite de- 
velopmental sequences, among which that of prehen- 
sion, in the more advanced as well as the earlier stages, 
has a prominent place. 

The preliminary standardization was made on SO 
apparently normal children at each level studied. On 
the basis of the clinical application of these tests, 
together with comparative studies of children at suc- 
cessive age levels, a tentative scale of monthly incre- 
ments of development up through 10 months was 
constructed (11). The items more directly involved 
in the development of prehension are the following: 

1 montli: Gives transient vlsiml rcRard to the red 

ring.^ Retains definite liold of tlic ring 
ivlicn it is placed in tlic hand. 

2 months: Makes vertical thrusts in random play 

when in dorsal position, 

Gives prolonged regard to dangling ring. 

3 months: Varied tactile manipulation of ring. Fingers 

one hand with the otlier in tactile motor 
play. 

^The test-objects referred to arc the following; Rhtff\ A bright 
red wooden embroidery ring, outside diameter 11 cm., with white 
string 25 cm. in length attached. Cube', llright red wooden cubes, 
2,5 cm. square. Pellel ; A white sugar pellet similar to the ones used 
in the present experiment, but slightly larger (diameter 8 mm. in- 
stead of 7 mm.). 
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4 months: in with hotli Imnds on clantrlinj; iin|^ 

when In (lorsul pOMtion. Uc^ards l^incli 
cube un table. Inspects oivn linnd. 

5 months: Picks up cube from table oir aor/fje/. In 

dorsal |)OsUion recovers rattle fallen ^vlthin 
easy reach. Makes reach jiik approach lo 
sheet of paper favorahly presented. Kyes 
ciH)perate in prcl)ension and inanipvdation. 

6 months: Grasps with siniultancuus flexion of t)ie 

(iot^ers. Retains transioiU hold of two cubes, 
one in eadi hand. Reaches for object: an 
sif/ht^ Picks uf) cube from table on visual 
cue. Regards pellet cut table surface, 

7 monllis; Tends to unilateral reaching and iimnijfula- 

tion. Rotates wrist freely in ninnipulation. 
Secures pellet with vakinj^ iw scunpinj^ 
palmar prelicnsion, Picks cube deftly and 
directly from table. Readies persistently 
for remote cube, Manipulates rini^ with 
sustained inspection. Plays cxploitively 
with [)H[W arul strin|^. 

8 months; Picks vip pellet with partial pincer prehen- 

sion. Utilizes handle in liftlnf^ inverted 
cup. 

9 mouths; Opiv<)i^cs cUvimb in sei/.inj]r cube. 

10 months: Plucks pcdlct with precise pincer prelicnsion. 

la this series the following stages in the development 
of grasping can be differentiated : 

1. 7' he (level op?tteni of selective reyavd for scizable 

objects of various sizes from larp;cr to sniallcr — for 
the rin(]>: at I and 2 months, for the cube at 4 months, 
and for the pellet at 6 months. 

2. The (levehpiiiQnt of rearhiiiy far objects — closing in 
with both hands on the ring at 4 months, roach in k 
for a sheet of paper at 5 months, for the cube and 
other otjtcts on slpht at 6 months, nnWaternV rcach- 
iiifr jit 7 months. 

3, 77ic development of ynispiny the hand and 

fmpers— roflox clnspiiiff of the riiiji at 1 montli, with 
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varied tactile manipulation of it at 3 months ; picking 
up the cube on contact at 5 months, on visual cue at 
6 months* "deftly and directly'’ at 7 months* with 
opposing thumb at 9 months. The pellet is secured 
with raking or scooping palmar prehension at 7 
months, with partial pincer prehension at 8 months* 
and with precise pincer prehension at 10 months. 

These figures have been oflfered as representing an 
approximate allocation of the various responses to their 
age levels, and are to be modified, where necessary, in 
a forthcoming study based on research which has been 
in progress several years. In their present form, how- 
ever, they represent the most complete analysis of 
different phases of the development of prehension that 
has thus far been made on a large number of children, 
and they furnish a valuable starting point for more in- 
tensive studies. 

Linfert and Hierholzer (19) gave a series of tests, 
based in part upon Gesell's scale, to SO children at each 
of the following ages: I, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 12 months. The 
children were mainly from approximately average 
homes, with a small admixture from an infant asylum. 
The significant prehension items were, for the 1-, 2-, 
and 4-months levels, grasping a ring placed at the fin- 
gertips, and carrying the ring so held to the mouth. For 
the 6', 9', and 12-months levels, the item of the greatest 
interest here is regard for a pellet. The size of the pel- 
let is not given; it differs in form from the one used in 
the present study in being fiat on both sides, which of 
course is of negligible significance when the question 
is purely one of regard. 

At the three earlier age-lcvcls Test 4 (grasping ring 
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on contact) was passed by 62%, 76%, and 9B7{i, re- 
spectively, of tile children tested. Test 11 (carrying 
ring to mouth) was passed by ikj children at 1 month, 
by 2% of the 2-inonths group, and by 3071, at + months. 

The pellet was definitely regarded in .367' of the 6- 
months eases, and by all the older children studied. 

These investigators have given fewer tests from the 
field of prehension than any others who have presented 
scales of tests for the first year of life. Their inclusion 
of the pellet represents its only appearance in the liter- 
ature outside the work of Clesell, and the study is there- 
fore of especial interest in connection with the present 
ea:pcrimcnt. 

The infancy tests of Hct/.er and Wolf are based upon 
the studies of Charlotte Uuhlcr, and contain a fairly 
large proportion of prehension items. The children 
observed were in the Kinilcrubcrnnhmsielh*, Vienna, 
and were presumably c<insidcre<l as average. The lo- 
cation of the test-items was based on the examination 
of 40 children at each age level. The following pre- 
hension items are included (there are no tests for 1 
month) : 

2 months: Fixating? on an object (a 3)>^“incli disc cov- 

ered witli tinfoil). Experimenting; r7iovc- 
mciits — "slow, quiet movements, which the 
child himself observes." 

3 months: FcclinR of objects (active touch). 

4 months: Grasping (a rnttlc) with both hands, with- 

out using fingcis. 

Grasping on contact. 

Looking at an object (rattle) while mov- 
ing it. 

Manipulatory moveiueiU of an object 
(rattle). 
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5 montlis: Grasping an object on sight with one liand, 

or %vith botli hands, using fingers. 

6 months; Grasping table edge. 

7 montlis: Moving toward a desired object by change 

of position (while Ij'ing down). 

We note here again the lack of attention given to the 
later stages of development, subsequent to the establish- 
ment of grasping on sight. The participation of pos- 
tural adjustment as a phase of the prehension sequence, 
which is noted at 7 months, furnishes a new item, but 
otherwise the scale makes use only of the familiar early 
stages. 

Figurin and Denisova (9), in preparing their diag- 
nostic outline of behavior up to one year of age, 
observed about 20 Leningrad children at each lunar 
month interval during that period. Their outline aims 
to include not only the date of establishment of a re- 
sponse, but also the age at which it first begins to 
appear, and its stages of development. 

Visual fixation on “a bright object/’ held from a 
quarter to half a meter before the child’s eyes when 
he is in the dorsal position, is found to occur first at 
about the end of the 2d week. The time of fixation is 
at first from 5 to 10 seconds, later as long as a minute 
and a half. By the end of the 8th week the response 
was present in all cases. 

Excitement in the presence of a desired oblect 
usually starts to appear by the end of the 2nd month, 
and is present in 100% of cases by the middle of the 
4th month. It is shown by such behavior as excited 
waving of the arms, flexion and extension of the legs, 
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and fast brcathiiii?; the first stance is a slow moving of 
the hands and brightening of the facial expression. 

Reac/iiiuj for an object held just within range of the 
cliild’s arms (it is not stated whcihcr the dr)rsal or the 
sitting position was uniformly used) begins to appear 
in rudimentary hjrm in some children as early as the 
middle of the 2d month, and is found by Kigurin and 
Denisova to be present in all their cases by tite end of 
the 4th. At first the response is characterized by 
excitement and increase of activity (see above), then 
the child puts his hands out and touches the object. 
Later he keeps bis hands on the j)bjcct and starts to 
manipulate it, but he cannot yet hold it by himself, and 
will drop it if it is released by the examiner. 

The psychometric method may, if applied with 
adequate precautions as to control, and witli some fore- 
thought in devising situations, make an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of infant development; and 
such precautions will also result in the formation of 
better tests, This double purpose will be served (a) 
by using all the methods of standardizing conditions 
and procedures which arc practicable in sitiiati(jns to 
be used for purposes of clinical testing; {b) by using 
age intervals short enough to catch the significant 
changes in the development of behavior, which take 
place relatively swiftly at this early level ; (c) by in- 
cluding in the scale tests which will demonstrate the 
important successive stages in definite genetic se- 
quences; {d) by publishing as completely as possible 
the details of the various gradations of behavior ob- 
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served, with objective statements of the criteria used; 
(e) by vising definite, stated, criteria for the selection 
of the infants studied. 

Experimental Studies 

An early experimental study of the development of 
prehension was made by Watson (33, 34) on 15 infants, 
using a stick of red peppermint candy as the stimulus- 
object. The child was held seated in the mother's lap 
and the candy dangled before him on a string. After 
each failure to grasp, a conditioning factor was intro- 
duced by putting the candy into the child’s mouth. 
Observations were made at weekly intervals. 

A representative reactor from Watson’s group was 
examined each week from the age of 101 days (15th 
week) to 171 days (2Sth week) . No evidence of reach- 
ing was obtained until the age of 122 days, although in 
the first experiment “on the last trial she seemed to 
open her hand and make tentative striking movements.” 
At 122 days there were three definite attempts to grasp 
after the candy had been put momentarily in her 
mouth; one of these attempts was successful. The re- 
sponse showed increasing directness and accuracy 
thereafter, and was considered as well established, as 
in the case of all the reactors, by 150 days (22nd week) . 
The conditioning factor does not seem to have affected 
the results significantly, since the ages given are in es- 
sential agreement with those generally reported. 

An experiment on reaching reported by Jones (16) 
is especially valuable because of the simplicity of the 
situation used, the large sampling of reactors, and the 
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completeness of the report. Nearly 500 reactors were 
employed, ranging in age fnim 80 to 290 days, and ob- 
tained through New York baby welfare clinics. The 
stimulus-object used was a bright toy, moved slowly 
along a line between the child's eyes until it came 
within reach. The child (in the dorsal position in the 
majority of cases) was allowed 10 secttnds in which to 
grasp the object; ten such trials were made in each 
case. 

The youngest child to pass the test within the 10- 
sccoud limit on any one of the ten trials was 116 days 
of age {17th week). The response was present in 25% 
of cases by 135 days {20th week), in 50% by f.‘)2 clays 
(22d week), in 75% by 173 days (25th week), and in 
100% by 269 days (,39th week), the percentile figures 
being smoothed curve values. The quartile deviation 
was 19 days. Thus the middle 50% of cases developed 
the response within a range of 5 weeks. 

Thumb-opposition in grasping showed, according to 
Jones, a curve of development almost identical with 
that of reaching, the earliest appearance being in an 
infant 108 days of age, and the 100% mark being 
reached at 266 clays. The middle 50% developed this 
response between the 19th and the 26th weeks. The 
reaction was tested by placing a l-inch cube, a Tinch 
rubber ball, and a pencil, in first the right hand and 
then the left. 

Halverson’s study of development in cubc-prehen- 
sion (14), recently published as one of the Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, represents the most ambitious 
experiment so far made with the purpose of analyzing 
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behavior growth ia the field of grasping. Using red 
cubes 1 inch on a side as his stimulus-objects, he studied 
the reaction of 12 or more infants at each of 8 age levels 
during the first year in three prehension situations. His 
experiments were made under conditions similar to the 
one which is the subject of the present report, and made 
use of similarly selected reactors; while begun some 
time before the present experiment, they were carried 
on in part simultaneously with it. The major plan of 
procedure followed herein and many of the special 
techniques employed have been taken, in the original 
or in modified form, from Halverson. Because of the 
similarities of situation and method, his results will be 
discussed at length, where appropriate, in connection 
with those here reported. 

A COMPAKATIVE SUMMARY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

Prehension, Based on the Literature 

The information contained in the literature as to 
the dates of establishment of the responses most 
significant in the development of grasping may be 
summarized here, despite the fact that, for reasons 
already mentioned, the figures given can be considered 
only roughly comparable. 

It is agreed that practically all normal infants from 
birth will close the hand around an object pressed 
against the palm, and that this clasp is in most cases 
strong enough to support the infant’s weight (33, 
p. 241). While this reflex clasp has generally, follovv- 
ing Preyer, been distinguished from true grasping, it 
should probably be considered as a foundation for the 
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developmental sequenLx whioli culminates in |»rasping 
on sight, and as the essential liveutr in tlic lirst grasping 
on contact. Watson reports that the relU'x is present 
in more or less perfect form up to ahoul the 12()th day 
or longer, and that it seems to give way about the time 
the cye-haiul coonliitailoii is establtshcil. 

The lirst practice in directing the movements of the 
hand seems to occur in connectiiHt with cttnyiutj the 
hand to (be moiiik. Brainard {.>«), in the notes already 
mentioned, finds this developing during the first two 
months, with increasingly cllieicnt guidance of the 
movement to bring the ibumb into the inouth. Carrying 
hand to mouth with apparent iiitciilinn has hceii 
reported by Hall as taking place in the Hih week, by 
Shinn in the 9th and 10th weeks, respcclively, in two 
cases, and by Moore in the lOlh week. 

Gras-ping on casual conlact is located in a number of 
observations between the Kith smd l.Kh weeks, although 
Moore, whose dates in general seem to run earlier than 
others, placed it between the 6th and 8tlj weeks. 
Adjiislmg the hand to grasp an object contacted other- 
wise than against the palm was noted by Sully and 
Shinn in the 11th and 12th weeks, respectively, while 
Dearborn did not observe the response until 17 weeks. 
Gescli places the test of picking up a I -inch cube on 
contact at 5 months. 

Garjying objects {purposely) to ihc mouth has been 
reported with wide divergence as to the observed age 
(the studies by Sharp, Tilley, and Wood arc parents* 
records cited by Shinn) ; 

6tli wticlf : ft'Idorc 

11 weeks: Dix 
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I2th week: Hall, Darwin 

13th week: Shinn 

At 3 mo.: Sharp 

14th week: Tilley 

At 4 mo.; Wooil 

At ino. : Wood (2nd case) 

19th week: Sull}’, Beatty 

During these early stages of clasping, holding, and 
carrying to the mouth, there is increasingly present, 
after the first month or so, a visual component of the 
response. The first definite fixation on objects (other 
than following a moving object, which may take place, 
in the case of a light, on the first day) seems to occur 
about the middle of the first month (Gcsell, Stern), 
and is at first for relatively large bright objects. 
Fixation on a grasped object appears during the 4th 
month (Dix, Brainard, Shinn, Moore), and at about 
this time the grasping hand is also regarded after con- 
tact has been established. This is the preliminary stage 
to grasping on visual stimulation. 

Preceding visual-motor grasping, however, there is 
a stage in which the infant shows an increase of activity, 
with evidences of excitement, in tlic presence of a 
stimulating object. Brainard observed this in the 
presence of the child’s bottle at 9 weeks. Figuriii and 
Denisova found it in some cases during the 2d month, 
and in all cases by the end of the 4th. Increase of arm 
and leg movements, with opening and closing of the 
hands, is prominent in this heightened activity. 

The activity soon begins to take the form of a crude 
groping toward the object. This is true reaching, 
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lacking only the ability to direct the movements 
accurately. It is reported at the following ages: 

8th week: Ament 

llthtvcck: Sciipin 

12th week; ii'ItKirc, Major (douluful) 

Early ill the 4tli month : Sinioncit 
16th week: Major (definite) 

At 16 weeks: Shinn 


Gesell found a closing-in of both arms when a red ring 
was dangled over an infant in tlic dorsal position, in 
between 20% and 50% of his eases at 4 months; he 
states that definite reaching is not to be expected nt 
this age. The response noted by Brainard just at the 
end of the 4th mouth, when his child with difficulty 
secured a string of beads held before her, is apparently 
of the same groping type; a string of beads would be 
rather easier to secure in this way than most objects 
which have been used. 

The dates reported for the establishment of (jrasping 
an object visually healed arc as follows: 


lOtli week; 

IUI\ week; 

12th week: 

16th week: 

1 7th week: 

IBti^ week: 

19tli week: 

19 weeks: 

20th week: 

In the 5tli month: 


Ament 
IhiUj Akott 
Moore 
Sciipin, Dix 

Slhiiii (ht cajic), Pi'cyci* 
Myers, Dearborn, Watson 
Sully 
Simsmund 

Major, Shinn (2d ease) 
Simoneit 


Gesell and Kuhlmann place tests of this ability at 6 
months, Hetzer and Wolf at 5 months. 

With the establishment of visual-motor grasping, 
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bringing us down to the age level at which the present 
experiment begins, most observers have been content to 
leave the systematic attempt to record the development 
of prehension. Gesell and Halverson have carried, on 
through and beyond the first year. Others have found 
the changes taking place after about 5 or 6 months too 
difficult to follow, except in very broad outline, Shinn, 
for example, states : 

‘Tier skill in grasping when the finger-tips alone could 
be used, perfected but slowly: In the thirt.v-fourtli week 
she tried unsuccessfully to pick up tiny scraps and thruins, 
say yl inch in diameter, from the floor; in the tliiity-sixtli 
(249t!i day), she picked up a small tack and a pin with 
case; and at thirty-eight weeks old she played with a 
single hair and with a wisp of thread scarcely larger than 
a pinhead. Even at filteen months old, however, I saw 
her make several efforts before she could pick up a small 
stiQL” 

The reports of other observers will be cited, where 
relevant, in connection with the results obtained in the 
present experiment. 



Ill 

THE experiment 

The aim of the present experiment is to study, hy 
means of the analysis of motion-p'^'^^*^'® records of 
behavior, the sequence of movements involved in the 
normal development of fine prehension, as found in 
infants during the first year of life. 

By the term “fine prehension" is meant the securing 
by the hand of small objects, requiring for tlicir 
efficient prehension a relatively advanced degree of 
control of the finer movements of the hand, and 
especially of selection and control of the fingers. The 
object chosen as the stimulus for prehension is a round 
white Candy pellet, approximately 7 min. in diameter, 
fiat on one surface and convex on the other,® whlcli is 
placed before the seated infant on a table top, under 
standardized conditions. 

The pellet was chosen as a stimulus-object for a 
number of reasons; (1) It is an object the efiicient 
prehension of which requires precisely the type of 
behavior which it was desired to study. (2) It was 
desired to utilize a situation which was already part of 

“I'hc pellets used ill tlik study were eaclious maiui Pictured liy 
Smith anil Peters of Phhadclphijip nntl purch^^seil from Rc?iall 
stores. Those hought at djTfcicnt times have shown cuji^iilerablc 
variation in size and shape, but the ones ujied during the cxpcrinipiu 
were obtained all at the same thne, and were relatively unifonii in 
these respects. Twelve samples, selected at raiulnm ami mcasuicil 
by placing them on a inillimctcr scale, showed the median, mode, 
ami mean of the diameters all to be preeisdv 7 nun., with a mean 
variation of .125 mni. 
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the Yale developmental series, that the experiment 
might bear a close relation to the general research 
program of the CUnic. (3) Preliminary experience 
with the pellet had indicated that infants of the ages 
in question responded satisfactorily to it, and that their 
responses at various age levels constituted a genetic 
sequence sufficiently clear to warrant thorough study 
and analysis, (4) It is a type of object with which 
infants are relatively unfamiliar; children below the 
age of 1 year are not ordinarily given loose objects 
comparable in size to the pellet as playthings. (5) It 
is quite harmless to the child, even if taken into the 
mouth and swallowed — a consideration of distinct 
importance. 

The Reactors 

The reactors were infants who were being used in the 
general program of normative research already under 
way at the Clinic. These infants have been selected 
with a view to obtaining a relatively homogeneous 
group from the standpoint of race, home environment, 
and family background. They come from Teutonic or 
Celtic stock, the fathers’ occupations all fall within the 
middle 50% on the Barr occupational rating scale 
(32), and the parents’ education has commonly been 
of the grammar-school level, with, in a few instances, 
some high-school or equivalent training. Thus the 
aim has been, as far as parental occupation and educa- 
tion can be taken as an index, to obtain children of 
these racial stocks whose family background is sug- 
gestive of an average level of intelligence. Premature 
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and post-mature children were omitted ns well as any 
who had suffered from extreme illness or malnutrition. 

The age levels chosen for study were 20, 28, 32, 36. 
44-, and 52 weeks. The 32-\vccks group was added 
after a consistent 8-wceks interval had originally been 
planned, because of the rapidity 'of the behavior 
changes taking place at about that age. Twenty weeks 
was chosen as the lower limit because it is the age at 
which definite response to the pellet first appears in a 
large proportion of cases, while only occasionally 
would a completely successful reaction be found under 
the conditions of the experiment. The upper limit 
was placed at 52 weeks because at that age the response 
is found to have developed into a smooth, well- 
coordinated bit of behavior through which the pellet is 
secured efliciently and quickly. 

TADLE 1 

Sp-x Distribution op thk Rbactors 
BY Aoi! Groups 


Arc in ^vccke 

20 2S 

12 


•H 

S2 

No. of boys 

6 4 

~ 5 ^ 

6 

6 

4 

No. of girls 

4 5 

5 

4 

4 

6 


No. of boys 

n 





No. of girls 

2^ 





Totnl 

59 





Table 1 shows the sex distribution of the reactors to 
be about even, with a slight preponderance of boys over 
girls in the entire group, and at three of the six age 
levels. The proportion of one sex to the other, however, 
is in no group greater than 6 to 4. Thirty-two different 
children were used in the experiment, but no one child 
appears at all the levels studied, and no attempt is made 
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in this investigation to follow any child through 
successive stages. Each child is considered as a different 
reactor in each age group in which he appears. There 
are 10 reactors in each group for 20, 32, 36, 44-, and S2 
weeks, and 9 at 28 weeks. 

Table 2 gives the Barr scale ratings of the fathers’ 
occupations for all cases. On this scale, occupations 
are given ratings of from 1 to 20, from the lowest to 
the highest. Terman (32), on the basis of census 
reports from the three largest California cities, found 
the mean for the total adult male population of those 
cities to be 7.92 by one method, and 8.88 by a second 
method; he seems to consider that the lower figure is 
probably a closer approximation to the true mean. 
Our average rating for all cases is 8.89, with a mean 
variation of 1.31 ; the group may therefore be taken as 
closely approximating the average, so far as paternal 
occupation is an index. 


TAIiLE 2 

Occupational Ratings of Fathuus of Reactors 
(llascd on the Harr rating scale) 


Age group 
Reactor 

20 

28 

32 

36 

^4 

52 

1 

7.39 

10,11 

7,05 

9.37 

10.26 

3.75 

2 

8.89 

9.72 

7.39 

11,34 

10.24 

10.26 

3 

7.17 

9.72 

10.26 

6,27 

7.17 

7.39 

+ 

11.51 

8.08 

10,24 

10.24 

10.26 

9.72 

S 

10,26 

7,54 

9.72 

10.26 

10,26 

9.72 

6 

9.72 

5.89 

8.89 

8.89 

9.72 

10.26 

7 

10.11 

10.26 

10.26 

7.02 

7.39 

9.72 

S 

5.89 

7.05 

9.37 

9.72 

10.11 

6.27 

9 

10.53 

8,89 

lO.U 

5,89 

7.02 

6.27 

10 

7.54 


3.08 

6.08 

9.72 

B.89 

Averrtgc 

8.90 

8.59 

9.14 

8.71 

9.22 

3.30 


AycroKc for nil cnsca 8.89 

M'crin 'VQrinlion 1,31 
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While complete data are not yet available for the 
normative examinations in connection with which these 
expcfinients were made, it can be said that none of the 
reactors used have given evidence, in the course of 
them, of any markctl deviations from the normal 
developmental rate. 

All infants were examined within two days of the 
exact ages at wlilch they arc placed. 

The Experimkntai, Situation 

The Eiiviionmenl. The situation was presented in 
the photographic observatory of the Clinic of Child 
Development (It, 13fl) in the course of a complete 
normative examination. From the inside, i.c., from the 
reactor’s point of view, the observatory (more con- 
veniently referred to as the dome) is a briglitly lighted 
room, with a circular floor 12 feet in diameter, and 
with white walls which, after rising vertically fr)r 32 
inches, continue upward as a hemispherical dome. The 
walls consist of a fine mesh screen, attached to the 
heavy iron framework of the structure and coated with 
white paint. When the interior is well lighted and the 
surrounding room outside is dark, the screen appears to 
observers within as a solid wall, while permitting 
a high degree of visibility to those outside. Thus 
potential distracting features of the environment, as it 
appears to the infant, may be kept at a wcU-controlled 
minimum, while any amount of relatively noiseless 
activity that is necessary for observing and reccjrdlng 
the responses may take place outside tlic dome. 

Lighting was furnished by 8 Cooper-Hcwitt 
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mercury arc lamps supplemented by 24 50~watt 
incandescent lamps, which were added to restore 
chromatic values lost when the mercury arc lighting 
is used alone. The reactors were shielded from the 
direct glare of the lamps by white tissue-paper screens, 
giving something of the effect of translucent windows. 
The lights were grouped in tAvo batteries. One, con- 
sisting of 6 Cooper-Hewitts and 18 incandescents, was 
located above and slightly to the right of the child as 
he was seated in the experimental position; the second, 
made up of the remaining lamps, Avas above and at the 
far right. The flat white paint with which the inside 
of the dome was covered served to reflect and diffuse 
the light in such a way as to prevent the light-sources 
themselves from standing out too prominently. As a 
matter of fact, the motion-picture records of the 
infant’s behavior reveal that the lights had very little 
distracting effect. 

The slot made in the side of the dome by the camera 
tracks (13rt) was concealed by heavy white cardboard, 
with a small opening left at the desired camera position 
through which to photograph. The motion-picture 
camera itself was enclosed in a box which thick 
padding had rendered nearly soundproof. As in the 
case of the lighting, it was found that the noise of the 
camera did not act as a distraction. The risk of other 
distracting noises from outside the dome was reduced 
by a thick soft floor-covering. 

Preliminary Pi'ocednre. On arrival at the Clinic, 
the infant, with his mother, is conducted to the dome, 
where he is undressed and allowed a period for adjust- 
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ment to the new environment before the examination 
begins. Due precautions are, of course, observed at all 
times for his physical welfare. The pellet situation 
occurs at a point about midway in the total examina- 
tion, It has been preceded, in the case of 20- and 28- 
weeks infants, by a short series of tests presented in 
the dorsal position, and at all ages by a scries in the 
sitting position. There has been ample time allowed 
for adjustment to the situation, but not enough, in the 
case of most children, to cause apparent fatigue. 

The previous test-situations presented to the child, 
which involve his response to an object placed before 
him on the table top, make use of l-inch red cubes, an 
ordinary teaspoon, and a white enameled cup. The 
test-objects presented immediately prior to the pellet 
are the cup, at 20 and 28 weeks, and the cup and cubes 
together at the higher levels. If, for any reason, it 
was found necessary to interrupt the examination just 
before the introduction of the pellet, the preceding 
situation was always reinstated and carried through 
again before beginning the experiment. 

The Pellel Presentation. For this experiment the 
child is seated on the 30-inch-high platform of the 
experimental crib, facing and just not touching a table 
top, which is supported on the adjustable side rails 
of the crib at the height of his elbows. If the infant 
is able to maintain a steady sitting posture without 
support, he is seated on the platform of the crib; the 
younger children who cannot sir alone arc placed in a 
small morris-chair, devised especially for this purpose, 
supported by a comfortably wide canvas belt around 
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the waist. This arrangement is illustrated in the 
photographs reproduced in Figures 5 and 6 on page 
174. It is almost never necessary to use this chair at 
an age level as high as 36 weeks. 

The table top (20 inches x 30 inches in size) is 
painted the same neutral gray as the experimental crib. 
Its surface is divided laterally into 6 equal lanes by 
lines which extend from the far edge, opposite the 
reactor, to a horizontal line parallel with, and 6 inches 
from, the near edge. These lines facilitate the analysis 
of the photographic records, and seem not to interfere 
with the infant’s natural responses to the objects placed 
before him. 

The method of presenting the experimental situation 
is as follows; The infant’s hands are first quickly and 
thoroughly wiped with a soft pad which has been 
dusted with talcum powder, in order to prevent the 
pellet from sticking to the moist hand. The examiner 
then immediately takes the pellet in her left hand (she 
stands at the child's left side throughout the examina- 
tion) and taps it against the far end of the table to 
attract the child’s attention. As soon as he regards the 
hand holding the pellet, it is advanced along the 
median line, thumb and index-finger holding the pellet 
in advance of the rest of the hand, to a point 6 inches 
from the near edge. This forward movement of the 
pellet is timed to take approximately 2 seconds. Reach- 
ing the point described (hereafter referred to as the 
standard median position), the pellet is left on the 
table top, resting on its convex surface, and the hand 
is withdrawn smoothly and quickly. 
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At the instant the hand starts to carry the pellet 
forward in presenting it, the motion camera and a 
stop-watch arc started simultaneously by the t>perator 
outside the dome. At the end of 9 seconds the operator 
says "Now,” in an ordinai'y low tone; if by the time 
this signal is given the cliikl has not succeeded in 
prchencling the pellet, or if lie has knocked it definitely 
out of reach without having secured it, it is then taken 
up by the examiner and advanced directly forward 
froxn the standard position to a point 3 inches from the 
edge (the near median posl(ion) and left as before. 
Thus the infant who is unable to direct his arm and 
hand movements to secure the pellet is given a second 
opportunity at closer range. In practice, the change 
to the near median position was not found necessary 
above 2B weeks. 

The camera record was discontinued (o) if die pellet 
was knocked, dragged, or dropped below the table 
surface, or carried to the mouth; (h) in the event of 
any happening which interruptcil the normal condi- 
tions of the experiment, such as a hnul sound, or a 
disturbance of the reactor's equilibrium necessitating 
the examiner's intervention; such episodes were dis- 
carded from the experimental series; (c) if the 
response to the pellet was interfered with by fussing 
or crying; [d] at the end of 20 seconds at 20 and 28 
weeks, or at the end of 40 seconds at the higher ages. 

The original plan of procedure called for continuing 
the episode for 40 seconds at all ages. It was found, 
however, at 20 and 28 weeks, that 20 seconds was ample 
to demonstrate the best response which the child was 
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able to make, and that continuing for 40 seconds, in 
addition to causing largely a waste of film and effort, 
occasionally resulted in a fussing or crying response on 
the part of the child, which made the response unusable. 
Four satisfactory records for the longer period which 
had been obtained at 20 weeks, and two at 29 weeks, 
have been retained in the data used; where the 
additional time has been a factor in the results 
obtained, the fact is indicated. 

It is difficult to form an idea, without actual obser- 
vation, of the amount of varied behavior which a nor- 
mal infant will show during such short time intervals 
as these. Even at 20 weeks, where the approach to the 
pellet is just beginning to enter into the picture, one 
of our reactors during the first 10 seconds made four 
approaches, with six shifts of regard, and made four 
more approaches during 10 seconds in the near 
position. A 44-weeks-old reactor made 15 approaches, 
contacting the pellet 13 times, closing his hand to 
grasp it 1 1 times, and securing it 5 times, all within less 
than 30 seconds. 

Our records indicate that the time allowed is ample 
to secure a satisfactory and characteristic response to 
the situation. The promptness and vigor of the 
majority of the reactions obtained furnish evidence 
that the motivation involved, whatever its fundamental 
nature at the various age levels, was sufficient in degree 
to call forth approximately the best response that the 
reactor was capable of making. 
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RliaiRUS OF RESPONxSEvS 

The motion picture rcconis of the different responses 
hfive furnished the mutcrirtl for practically the entire 
analysis. The cameras used vveic the Bell and Howell 
“Filmo” type, vising l6-mm. film. The photographing 
was carried on through an opening in tlic line of the 
camera track in the front median plane, the camera 
being pointed downward toward the child on a line 
forming an angle of 20'‘ with the platform of the crib 
at the center of the dome. Supplementary records were 
made of a few responses at the different age levels from 
a position at right angles to that just described, wltli 
the camera pointed horizontally at the level of the 
child’s head. 

During the entire examination the examiner carries 
on a running dictation descriptive of the infant’s 
responses, Avhich is taken down by a stenographer 
outside the dome. Because of the length of time in 
which the child has been adjusting to this talking 
before the pellet is introduced, it was felt that its 
sudden cessation would be more likely to operate as a 
distraction than the dictation itself, and it was retained 
as part of the experimental procedure. These dictated 
records have in certain eases been of assistance in 
clarifying details not clearly shown in the film. 

In addition, independent notes were made by the 
experimenter on most of the eases, from an observation 
point outside the dome. These have been found, 
however, to add little or nothing to the data as 
gathered from the other types of records. The motion 
pictures alone, in almost every case, furnish all the 
data needed for analysis of the response. 
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Methods of Studying the Data 

The analysis of the material was carried on through 
a study of the cinematic records, both in motion and 
frame-by-frame projection — that is, through the still- 
ing of successive frames. The apparatus utilized for 
this purpose was the projection table described bv 
Halverson (13A), in which a standard hand-crank 
projector is arranged in such a way as to project its 
image from below on a ground-glass screen set into 
the table top. The device permits an observer seated 
before the table to operate the projector at any speed 
desired for studying a given item of behavior or to 
still any single frame for studying at length. The 
projector has been modified to permit the film to be 
run either foinvard or backward, malting it a 
convenient matter to go over a single episode, or any 
part of it, as many times as may be necessary to gather 
the desired data. 

An adaptation of the method described by Halverson 
(14, p. 131) was used for reducing the significant 
phases of the reactor’s response to chart form in terms 
of time and space. Several different forms were used to 
record different aspects of the behavior. Form A, de- 
signed to record the total response, in its essential items, 
is a chart on coordinate paper, each ordinate represent- 
ing a single phase of the response which it is desired to 
record in temporal terms. Time is plotted on the 
vertical scale, each interval between two consecutive 
abscissae representing one second. When a given item 
appears in the response, say closure of the hand to 
obtain the pellet, a line is drawn on the ordinate from 
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the point indicating the time of the beginning of the 
movement up to the moment of its completion. The 
items so charted on Form A arc: regard, for the 
presentation of the pellet, for the pellet itself, for the 
reactor’s own hand, for the examiner, and for the 
general envirQiimcnt ("looking around’’) ; aedvity 
(approach and withdravt'al) of the right hand and of 
the left; confaci with the pellet; closure of the hand on 
the pellet; holding the pellet; carrying it, dragging it, 
or pushing it. A wide column on the right is used for 
descriptive annotations, including details as to the type 
of approach, grasp, postural changes, etc. 

Form B contains a figure representing tlie part of 
the table surface nearest the reactor, drawn to scale, 
including such of the guidelines as arc most helpful 
in orientation. On this figure (similar to those illus- 
trated in Halverson's monograph, p. 17.?) may be 
plotted the route of an approach to the pellet. Below 
this figure, on a straight line representing the table 
surface in cross-section view, is drawn the verlical 
profile of the approach, showing the distance of the 
hand above the table top throughout its advance. The 
point of reference for charting in each ease is the tip 
of the index finger of the approaching hand; the 
position throughout the approach is obtained by still- 
ing the successive frames and plotting the position in 
each one. 

Other forms are used for more detailed analysis of 
specific parts of the behavior, and are designed to 
permit of entering the significant detaiLs of tlie response 
as shown by all the individual members of a group on 
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a single page. In the present study, for example, 
Form C was used for a detailed analysis of the initial 
approach, and Form D for the first successful prehen- 
sion of the pellet. 

The time measures are obtained by counting the 
clicks of the shutter on the projector as it exposes 
successive frames. The cameras have been carefully 
adjusted to give an initial speed of slightly more than 
16 frames a second, which decreases slightly at a 
uniform rate as the camera continues to run. Timing 
during the 40th second of operation, which represents 
the end of our longest episodes, has shown the number 
of exposures during that second to be, in the case of 
none of the cameras, fewer than 15.5. Thus, by count- 
ing each click of the shutter as marking off 1/16 second, 
the maximum time error is 1/32 second, which is quite 
accurate enough for the type of behavior studied. 

The method of procedure in analyzing a photo- 
graphed episode is as follows: The episode is run off 
once or twice at normal speed to obtain a clear idea of 
the nature of the total response. It is then run through 
slowly to obtain details as to the direction of the 
reactor's regard throughout the episode for the 
different objects specified on the form. The pro- 
jector is run at a moderate rate of speed, the 
clicks of the shutter being counted, until the first shift 
of regard occurs, when the film is stopped, and the line 
representing the duration of the first regard is drawn 
on the appropriate ordinate. This is continued for 
each successive regard. The episode is then run 
through again in the same way to chart the responses 
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of the right hand relative to the peJIet> and again for 
the left hand, approach movements being charted as 
straight lines; withdrawal, or activity preliminary to 
an approach, by waved lines. The instant of establish- 
ing contact with the pellet is marked by a short 
horizontal dash in the "contact” cohimn, while the 
items of closure, grasp, etc., arc indicated by straight 
time lines. Another slow and interrupted running 
through of the entire episode permits the descriptive 
data to be entered on the record, in as much detail as 
necessary. 

Items of the response whicli are to be studied 
individually arc made the subject of a frame-by-frame 
analysis. The diagrams of approacli, already 
mentioned, and the analysis of spccilie approaches and 
grasps are made in this way. When the analysis is 
completed, the entire response, in its signillcant details, 
has been reduced to a scries of charts and tables, in a 
form which permits of making any desired comparison 
vvith the responses of other reactors. 



IV 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

A complete act of visual-motor prehension is made 
up of three essential parts: (1) the visual perception 
of the object — the regard; (2) the directing of the 
hand toward the object to establish contact — the 
approach; (3) the closing of the hand on the object — 
the grasp, or closure. This division has been used as 
the basis for the analysis of the data obtained in the 
pj’esent experiment. 

The Analysis or Regard 

All the reactors, with the exception of a single case at 
20 weelcs, definitely regarded the pellet. This means 
90% of cases at 20 weeks, and 100% at all other ages. 
These figures are at variance with the earlier findings 
of Gesell (10, p. 104) and even more with those of 
Linfert and Hierholzer (19). Gesell assigned success 
on this test a B+ rating at 6 months, on the basis of 
its having been passed by between 50 and 65% of the 50 
cases studied. Linfert and Hierholzer found it to be 
passed by only 36% of infants at 6 months. The size of 
the pellet which they used is not reported, but it is 
extremely unlikely to have been smaller than the one 
used in this experiment. 

Three probable reasons suggested themselves for the 
differences between the results obtained here and those 
of the two investigations cited: (1) The cinema 
records probably show a number of transient regards 
for the pellet which would be overlooked in trying to 
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observe the original response alone. (2) The procedure 
in both the cases mentioned included using every 
possible means of drawing attention to the pellet, such 
as moving it about on the table, lifting it up and 
replacing it, tapping near it with the linger, etc. It 
seems likely that these methods would have the result 
of distracting the infant’s attention from the pellet 
rather than the desired result of calling attention to the 
small test-object. (3) The simplilied conditions under 
which the pellet was presented in the present experi- 
ment reduce the number of possible distractions and 
make the pellet a relatively more conspicuous object. 

As a matter of fact, preliminary investigation by 
other members of the Clinic stall, based on dictated 
records of the responses of I6*wccks children to the 
pellet, presented under conditions similar to those 
herein described, indicate that even at that age definite 
regard is found in from 40 to 50% of eases. Tluis lire 
balance of probability favors the explanation in terms 
of the conditions of presentation. No other investi- 
gators than those named have reported data on the 
regard for an object of comparable size to the pellet. 

At ail ages except 20 weeks the pellet was regarded 
more frequently, and for a longer period of total rime, 
than any other object of the four charted — the pellet, 
the infant’s own hands, tlw examiner, and the general 
environment. At 20 weeks the environment received 
slightly more attention than any other object — that is, 
there was move looking avovmd at that age, while the 
pellet and the examiner received an approximately 
equal amount of attention. 
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FIGURE 1 

Percentage of Total Amount of Regard Directed toward 
Pellet (P), the Environment (£/ iv .), the Examiner 
( iV.), and the Reactor’s Hands ( l - I ) 


Figure 1 presents in graphic form the percentage of 
the total amount of regard, in terms of time, for these 
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four objects at all agcs,^ It will be seen that the 
relative amount of time of regard for the pellet shoAvs 
a sharply rising curve up through 36 Avccks, Avith a 
slight drop at 44 AA'ceks, and a sharper drop at 52. This 
drop in the highest age groups is due in the main to 
the increased efficiency in grasping, which results In a 
shorter period of regard before the pellet is secured, 
and to the increasing tendency (especially marked at 
52 weeks) to transfer the gaze from the pellet 
immediately after it is secured as it is being carried to 
the mouth. 

The examiner’s presence evidently docs not have as 
much of a distracting effect as might have been feared. 
After 20 weeks she receives relatively Httic attention, 
most of it going to the pellet, with the environment a 
loAV second. After 36 weeks she gets no attention at all 
until after the pellet has been secured. 

The nature of the regard for the reactor’s own hand 
is of especial interest in view of the proUAinent role 
Avhich it presumably plays in the early development 
of visual grasping. The hand is at all ages the least 
regarded of any of the four objects, both in the number 
of times it is regarded and in the amount of regard it 
receives, and it receives an almost negligible amount of 
attention after 28 weeks. Reaching zero at 36 weeks, 
there is a slight reappearance at 44, at Avhich age, for 

number and loiiRtli of tile tables constructed in tlic course 
of this experiment for the purpose of orgnni'Ain|^ iliua make it 
impracticable to piiblisli here more than a fw of especial importance. 
The original data are on file, and will be available for examination 
by any interested person at any time. 
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reasons that will be discussed later, there is occasionally 
a little greater difficulty in securing the pellet than at 
36 weeks ; as prehension is rapidly perfected after this 
time, regard for the hand again passes out of the 
picture. 

Because of the hypothetical importance of the visual 
associations being formed between hand and object at 
the early age levels, it is of interest here to analyze the 
shifts of regard between the hand and the pellet. This 
is done in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Shifts of Regard between Hand and Pellet, for All Cases 


Age group 

Shifts of regnrd 

20 

28 

32 

36 

44 

52 

Pellet to hand 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Hand to pellet 

1 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

Pellet to hand to pellet 

+ 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Hand to pellet to hand 
Hand, neither followed 
nor preceded pellet 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 








Total 

20 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 


The 20-weeks infant looks frequently at his hands 
without apparent association with the object; but in a 
good proportion of cases regard for the hand immedi- 
ately follows regard for the pellet, and in slightly more 
than half these cases attention returns to the pellet as 
the next object after the hand has been fixated. This 
shifting of regard from pellet to hand to pellet comes 
out even more prominently at 28 weeks, where, 
however, the hand is less often fixated than at the 
earlier age. Attention, as would be expected, seldom 
goes from the hand to the pellet unless the pellet has 
been the last previous object of regard. 
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Types of Regard for the Pellet. A distribution of 
all the separate regards for the pellet occurring at the 
various age levels, in terms of their duration, reveals a 
striking characteristic of this response at the earlier 
ages (Table 4). Clearly marked at 20 and 2K weeks, 
and almost as dearly at 32, is a tendency for the 
individual regard to fall within one of three definite 
and separated time divisions, This tendency permits 
us to speak of three types of regard, as far as these ages 
are concerned— regard, brief regard, and 
prolonged regard. 

. .At 20 weeks, about three-fourths of all regards are 
of the transient variety, lasting for 1 seconds or less, 
and there is a full second between tlic upper limit of 
this group and the lower limit of the next higher group, 
in which the duration is from Zy^ to 5 seconds, In 
addition to these two groups there is an occasional 
regard which lasts sojncwliat longer — two, in the 28- 
weeks infants represented licrc, both of more tlian byi 
seconds. 

At 28 weeks the upper limit for transient regard, as 
well as both the upper and lower limits for brief 
regard, arc second above those of the youngest 
group. At 32 weeks the total number of regards is 
smaller, and the median duration somewhat longer; 
the three groups appear, however, within approxi- 
mately the same limits as before. Above 32 weeks the 
wider distribution of time intervals, and the increasing 
effect of other factors of the total response upon the 
duration of regard, render less serviceable the differ- 
entiation upon the basis of these three types. 
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TABLE 4 

Duration of All Regards for the Pellet 


Age in iveekg 

Time in seconds 

20 

28 

32 

36 

4^1 

52 

1/16- 

20 

3 

1 

1 



9/16- I 

12 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 1/16- 1^4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 9/16- 2 


6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 1/16- 2y^ 



1 



2 

2 9/16- 3 

3 



1 

2 

2 

3 1/16- VA 

1 

4 

5 



2 

3 9/J6- + ’ 

2 

2 


1 

2 

1 

+ 1/16- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 9/16- S 

1 

I 


1 


1 

S 1/16- SJ4 


2 



1 


5 9/16- 6 



1 

i 



6 1/16- 6J4 



1 

1 

1 


6 9/16- 7 

1 





I 

7 1/16- 7J4 



1 




7 9/16- 8 





1 


8 1/16- 8)4 







8 9/16- 9 




1 

1 


9 1/16- 9A 

t 

1 



1 


9 9/16-10 






I 

- 10 1 / 16 - 10]4 






1 

10 9/16-11 




i 

1 


11 1/16-11)4 







H 9/16-12 




1 

1 


12 1/16-12)4 







12 9/16-13 




I 



13 1/16-13)4 







13 9/16-14 





1 


14 1/16-14)4 







14 9/1 6-1 S 







15 1/16-15)4 



1 


1 


15 9/16-16 







16 1/16-16)4 



1 




16 9/16-17 







17 I/16-I- 




1 

2 


Toml 

47 

27 

18 

14 

20 

18 



TABLE 5 




Median Duration of All Regards 

FOR 



THE 

PKIXET.AT 

All Ages 



Weeks 


Medlnn 



M.F. 


20 


.68 



1.12 


28 


1,S3 



1.62 


ZZ 


3.35 



2.74 


36 


5.25 



3.89 


44 


5.75 



4.70 


52 


3.13 



1,87 
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TAHLE 6 

The Three Tvprs op Regard 
Median Duration at 20 , 28 , and 32 Weeks 


Weeka 

Transient 

rc«:iird 

ilricf 

rcK^nl 

20 

A 6 

3.75 

8,0 

28 

1*35 

3.HS 

9.25 

32 

1.25 

5,25 

15.75 


Transient regard is the prevailing type at 20 weeks, 
and in a lesser degree at 28 weeks. It seldom initiates 
an approach toward the pellet, or an increase in 
activity of the arms and hands. It may occur in the 
form of an interruption as the gaze crosses the line of 
the pellet in passing along the table top; or it may 
take place with a directness which suggests that it is 
being directed toward the pellet as a result of previous 
stimulation by the same object. At 20 weeks most of 
the initial regards for the pellet, and at 28 weeks about 
half, are of the transient variety, suggesting persevera- 
tion of regard which has first been stimulated by the 
larger, moving object, the examiner's hand holding the 
pellet. 

At 32 weeks and above, transient regard, when it 
appears, is usually given to the pellet after it is secured, 
while held in the hand, or after unsuccessful attempts 
to secure it have brought about a cessation of activity 
directed toward prehension. 

Brief regard, lasting from 23^ to about 6 seconds, 
covers the range in which fall the medians for all 
groups above 28 weeks (see Tabic 5). In almost every 
case where it is directed toward the pellet lying on the 
table top it is accompanied by attempts at prehension, 
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and in the case of the older infants it visually persists 
until the pellet has been secured. Occasionally at 20 
weeks it may take the form of a more or less passive 
stare, but this is not characteristic of the group as a 
whole, and almost never occurs above this age. 

Prolonged regard is most likely to occur in conjunc- 
tion with repeated efforts to secure the pellet, or with 
the exploitation of it in play which occurs at some of 



FIGURl!: 2 

Duration of Initiai, Regard for rui- PiiLi.UT 
valuer lor each age) 
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the older ages. It may occasionally partake of the pas- 
sive staring quality already mentioned at 20 weeks, but 
a long regard so seldom occurs at this age that it must 
be considered an atypical response, 

The inilial rajarti for the pellet, the first regard fol- 
lowing the presentation, is the one for which conditions 
are most comparable for all cases. The median values 
for this regard at the clifFerent age levels arc charted in 
Figure 2. The curve rises sharply, with marked ac- 
celeration, from 20 through 36 weeks. The drop at 44 
weeks is associated with the increased diflicuUy in 
securing the pellet, which has been mentioned earlier. 
The hand closes on the pellet and is drawn back with- 
out having grasped it; the regard follows the hand, as 
though successful prehension had actually taken place, 
and only after the discovery that the pellet has not been 
obtained does it return te) the test-object. At HZ weeks 
a short initial regard usually ends in successful pre- 
hension and quick disposal by carrying the pellet P) the 
mouth. 

On Figure 3 arc charted tl\c values for the average 
of the longest, the shortest, and the median regards, 
for all cases at each age. In general, the curves for 
these values show approximately the same form that is 
taken by the curve for initial regard, the most marked 
difference being the rise shown for the average of the 
longest regards at 44 weeks. The drop at 52 weeks 
has been accounted for above. 

Summary of ihe De'velopmciil of Regard. The JU'O- 
cess of development which takes place in connection 
with regard for the pellet during the age range covered 
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FIGURE 3 

Average Lonciiist (r/), Median (W), and Shortest (C) 
Regard for Pemj-t for All Cases at Each Age: 
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by this study, and under the conditions here established, 
is manifested chiefly in three ways; 

1. Through a relative increase in the ruimbcr of 
regards for the pellet and in the amouiit of time it is 
regarded, as compared with other objects of attention, 
This shows a definite increase from 20 weeks through 
'14 weeks, 

2. Through an increase in length of tlic individual 
regards. This also reaches Its peak at 4'1- weeks, 

3. Through an increase in the number of regards 
accompanied by activity directed toward securing the 
pellet. This advance takes place mainly between the 
ages of 20 and 2B weeks. After 28 weeks, practically 
all regards up to the tipie of successful prehension arc 
accompanied by one or more approaches. 

The characteristic attcntional response at 20 weeks, 
following the presentation of the pellet, is a transient 
regard for the stimulus object, succeeded by a rela- 
tively large number of shifts of attention, in the course 
of which the pellet is again regarded one or more 
times. Most of these regards last less than I seconds, 
and are unaccompanied by any effort to secure the 
pellet, A few, occurring in the ease of about half the 
reactors at this age, last for from 2/4 to S seconds, 
usually with some attempt at prehension. Regard of 
longer duration occurred only twice in this group; in 
one case it was accompanied by a number of abortive 
approaches to the pellet, and In the other by no de- 
finite prehensory movements. 

At 28 weeks the total number of regards is fewer, 
and the individual regards tend to be longer. I'ran- 
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sient regard is still more frequent than either brief or 
prolonged regard, but is likely to last from 1 to 2 sec- 
onds and to be accompanied by one or more longer re- 
gards. Passive regard, without attempt at prehension, 
has almost disappeared by this age. 

From 32 to 44 weeks the increase in duration of re- 
gard continues, along with increasing intensity of the 
efforts to secure the pellet. By 44 weeks, the first of 
the age levels studied at which all reactors achieved 
successful prehension, the median duration of regard 
has risen to 5^ seconds, while the median length of 
the longest regard for all cases was nearly 12 seconds. 
There is a greater degree of variation in the length of 
regard at this age than at any other, cori'esponding 
with the greater variability shown throughout the en- 
tire response. 

Between 44 and 52 weeks the several parts of the 
act of prehension develop into one smooth and efficient 
response. Nearly all reactors at 52 weeks secure the 
pellet within two or three seconds, and inspect it only 
briefly before carrying it to the mouth. Thus the total 
number of regards at this age, and the average duration 
of regard, both show a falling off from the 44-week8 
figures. Regard can no longer be considered as signi- 
ficant in itself, aside from its relationship to the total 
response. 

Regard for other objects than the pellet also shows 
growth changes. The greatest attention for the human 
factor in the situation — the examiner — occurs at 20 
weeks, and shows a marked drop thereafter. At 20 
and 28 weeks there is occasional tendency for the gaze 
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to shift between the infant’s own hands anti the pellet. 
The recurrence of this response at 44 weeks is in a form 
which suggests that it is a difTerent type of response 
than in the cases seen at the earlier ages. 

The Devei,oi*ment oe Aim'UOacii 

By an approach to the pellet is meant any movement 
of the arm in the direction of the pellet, accompanied 
by regard for it, which, because of the quality of regard 
or the definiteness of the movement, seems to he di- 
rected toward establishing contact with it. Actual con- 
tact need not take place for a response to be classified 
as an approach; in tliis way the use of the term licre 
differs from “reaching,” as used by Jones (16) and 
others to include only such approaches as result in 
successful prehension. To avoid some possible con- 
fusion in comparing these results with those of others, 
the term "closure” has also been used in preference tc; 
“grasp” for the closing of the liand in an attempt to 
secure the object. “Grasp” connotes success in attaining 
the object, and is also widely used in a sense wliicli in- 
cludes the approach itself, and is partially or entirely 
synonymous with “reaching.” 

Thus the term “approach” includes the more primi- 
tive types of groping response as well as more direct 
reaching. In one case, at 32 weeks, the approach was 
apparently stimulated by contact alone; in all other 
cases it was initiated by regard. 

Flal verson (14) distinguishes three types of ap- 
proach which he has described as “(1) the hackhand 
approach, in which the hand sweeps outward and for- 
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ward toward the cube in curvilinear manner, with the 
ulnar edge of the hand leading, (2) the circiiriious ap- 
proach, in which the hand in advancing moves outward 
laterally during the first part of the approach and in- 
ward toward the midline of the table during the latter 
part, thus describing an arc, and (3) the straight ap- 
proach ... (in which) the path of the forefinger, as 
seen from above, approximates a straight line.'* He 
points out that in passing from the lower to the higher 
levels of age, the path of approach shows an increasing 
directness, so that the backhand and circuitous ap- 
proaches of the younger infants resolve into the straight 
approach of the older ones. 

This classification is adequate, and emphasizes the 
most significant phase of behavior growth manifested 
in the development of approach — the increasing 
economy of rhovement as the infant grows older. The 
backhand approach does not represent a distinct type 
on the same basis as the other two. It may be either 
circuitous or straight, and it occurs only when the hand 
starts from a position across the line in which the pellet 
is located, or when its initial position is one in which 
the radial side of the hand is nearest the table edge and 
approximately parallel with it."* 

The response may be classified also in terms of its 
vertical profile (see p, 148). On this basis Halver- 

^“Wc might have adopted the plan of .starting all situations by 
placing the infant’s hands at predctenniiied points on the table or 
at his sides, were we certain tliat such demands on the infajit would 
not interfere with or hamper his characteristic reactions” — Halverson 
(14). For the same reason no such procedure was used iu present- 
ing the pellet. 
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son distinguishes the loop approach, the planiny ap- 
proach, and thej/t</e approach. The slide approach is 
one in which the hand moves forward on the table top 
during the advance. In the other two types, the hand 
is raised above the table. A planing approach is one 
in whicli the downward movement toward the pellet 
starts from a relatively early point in the approach; 
the hand as it comes down to the table at the end is still 
moving forward. In the loop approach the direct 
downward movement toward the pellet tlocs not begin 
until the hand is relatively close to it, so that the ver- 
tical profile shows a distinct drop at the end. 

The criteria for the planing and loop approaches 
tend to overlap, but a satisfactory dilTerentiation may 
usually be made. 

The results of the present experiment do not suggest 
the need for creating new categories of approach, and 
Halverson’s terms have been retained here. Oc- 
casional responses arc atypical and resist classification 
in these terms," but these arc so rarely met with that it 
is convenient to describe the behavior rather than to 
multiply categories. 

Approach and Contact. The number of approaches 
at each age is analyzed in Table 7, together with the 
number which result in actually establishing contact 
with the pellet. The efficiency of approach in this re- 
spect is seen to rise very rapidly during the period 

•’One reactor at 52 weeks, for example, uses a sort of luiiul-crawl. 
The hand li'tcrnlly crawls forward on iJic flnircrs, >citli n slifilit rock- 
ing movement from side ti> side. 'I'hc hand remains in contact with 
tlie tabic tlirouLdtoiit, but docs not slide. 
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from 20 through 32 weeks, from which time only one 
or two approaches at each age level fail to result in 
contact. 


TA13LE 7 

Approach and Contact at All Aoes 


Age in weeks 

20 

28 

32 

36 

44 

52 

No. of reactors approaching pellet 

6 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Percentage of reactors approaching 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOD 

Tota] no. of approaches 

20 

66 

30 

31 

6S 

IS 

Average no. of approaches 

Percentage of reactors approaching 

2 

7.4 

3 

3.1 

6.8 

1*5 

with contact 

30 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total no. of approaches with contact 

3 

3S 

28 

30 

66 

14 

Average no. of approaches with contact 

.3 

4.2 

2.B 

3.0 

6.6 

1,4 


The greatest difRciilty is encountered by the reactors 
at 20 weeks. Only 60% of these approach the pellet at 
all, while only half of those who do approach succeed 
in touching it. Two of the three contacts at this age 
occurred with the pellet in the near median position. 
There were no cases of successful prehension. 

The failure to establish contact may be due (n) to 
misjudgment of the distance, or (b) to failure to co- 
ordinate the movements of the different muscle-groups 
involved. 

An example of failure through faulty coordination 
is found in the case of a 20-weeks reactor who made 
a number of abortive approaches to the pellet. In one 
Of these the left hand started its approach from a posi- 
tion in which it was drawn back and to the left, with 
the hand raised about 8 inches above the table surface, 
so that the establishment of contact with the pellet 
would require simultaneous or successive flexion from 
the shoulder and from the elbow (the pellet is in the 
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near position, 3 inches from the table edge) and a 
lowering of the whole arm from the shoulder. In the 
second frame of the approach sci]uciice the hand and 
arm have begun to be lowered, but the third frame 
shows that instead of flexing, the forearm has begun 
to extend, carrying the hand farther from its objective 
rather than nearer. Frames 4 aitd 5 sho\v completion 
of the movement in this way to the table surface, with 
the hand in a plane 1 or 2 inches farther from the pel- 
let than at the beginning. TIic entire approach is com- 
pleted in the live successive frames — that is, in 5/ 16 of 
a second. 

Misjudgment of distance is about equally important 
at 20 weeks wdth faulty coordination. Mtist approaches 
fail short of the pellet by distances of from Yi inch to 
6 or 8 inches. These longer distances usually result 
from failure to coordinate, as in the example cited, but 
are sometimes due simply to an unexplained inhibition 
of the response after it has begun. 

Adjustment to complete a response that has overshot 
or undershot its mark is not found at 20 rvccks. The 
attempt to approach is in sueli eases either abandoned 
temporarily or permanently, or the hand is drawn well 
back for a second approach. 

At 28 weeks inability to coordinate the movements 
properly does not play a large part. Infants at this 
age seem able to complete a response from almost any 
starting position. The speed with which the ap- 
proaches arc made is probably the greatest factor in 
causing misjudgment of distance. As in the case of 
20'Weeks infants, tiic failure to establish contact usually 
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leads to a new start rather than to an adjustment of the 
hand to complete the distance. Slightly more than 
half the 28-weeks approaches are successful in con- 
tacting the pellet. In only one case was there success- 
ful prehension, although 5 of the 9 reactors closed on 
the pellet. 

Failure to contact, in the very few instances in which 
it occurs above 28 weeks, has very often a deliberative 
quality; as the hand approaches there is a pause, fol- 
lowed by a slight readjustment of the hand and a new 
approach in a manner permitting better grasping. 
Failure never has the aspect of being due to faulty 
muscular coordination, although even at 36 and 44 
weeks it may be the result of too precipitous an ap- 
proach. 

Directness of Approach, The first approach has 
been singled out for special consideration because it is 
the one for which conditions are most nearly similar 
for all cases. The outstanding uncontrolled factor af- 
fecting the form of this approach is the initial position 
of the reactor’s hands, which, for reasons already stated, 
was not predetermined. This factor is itself, however, 
to some extent a function of behavior growth as well as 
physical growth. The infants up through the age of 
36 weeks tend to hold the hands near the table edge, 
or drawn in against the body, as observed also by 
Halverson. At 44, and especially at S2 weeks, one or 
both hands usually is extended well forward on the 
table. 

We measure the directness of approach in terms of 
two values’. (1) the maximum distance by which the 
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path of approach diverges from a straight line; (2) 
the maximum height of the approach. 

The first value is obtained from the chart showing 
the route of approach, by drawing a straight line from 
the starting position to the position rtf the pellet; the 
amount of a\aximuiu divergence is the greatest per- 
pendicular distance from this line to the curve of ap- 
proach. The maximum height of approach is shown 
directly on the vertical pn)filc. 

The average values for these two items arc charted 
in Figure 4. The curve representing ma.vinium height 
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shows the most definite gradation during the age 
range studied, reaching its highest point between the 
ages of 28 and 36 weeks, and dropping sharply at 44 
weeks. One reason for the low 20-weeks figure is 
perhaps the relative lack of muscular strength at that 
age. 

The curve for the average divergence from a straight 
line also shows a dropping off toward the upper age 
levels, representing a straightening out of the ap- 
proach. The drop at 32 weeks is probably accounted 
for by certain characteristics of the total approach at 
that age. A large number of quick slapping or raking 
approaches occurs among these children, starting with 
the hand held high (the average maximum height is 
highest in this group) and descending sharply in 
almost a straight line, to the tabic, near the pellet. 
At this age also, in some cases, the hand starts from a 
position farther to the side than at most other ages, 
and is brought forward and outward toward the pellet 
extended almost to full length. The larger arc that it 
thus describes comes closer to a straight line than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Stariliiff-Time and Durttlion of Initial Approach. 
These values are given in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 


Starting-Time and Duration of Initial Approach 


Age in weeks 20 

28 

32 

36 

44 

52 

AvernEe time from eml of presentation 

to initinl appioacli, in seconds 2.6 


.65 

—1.22 

1.07 

.5 

Average duration of initial appiciacli i73 


,94 

US 

1,40 

1,33 
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At 20 weeks, approach is a much less characteristic 
part of the total response than at any hij^hcr age level, 
and is thus slower in appealing after the pellet has 
been presented, When it does appear it is of a very 
rapid and, ns we have seen, poorly controlled sort. 13y 
28 weeks approach is so definitely established tirat the 
child tends to anticipate the placing of the object, and 
reaches for it before it has left the examiner’s hand. 
This tendency is even more strongly marked at 36 
weeks, where the approach is usually begun almost as 
soon as the examiner’s liand begins to move forward. 
The 44'Weeks reactors regard the pellet longer before 
beginning to reach for it than any other group above 
the age at which ap'proach becomes universal. 

The types of approach in terms of the vertical pro- 
file are listed in Table 9. The dominance of the loop 
approach at the period from 28 through 36 weeks 
begins to disappear at the latter age, and is followed by 
an increase in the number of planing and sliding ap- 

TA13LE 9 

Tyi‘bs of Ai'rnoACii in 'I’iiums of tui! Vkrtical Profii.e, Uascd 
ON TUii Initiai. APPROACH ov Au- Casus 

Arc in weeks 20 28 

Sluie 2 0 

Plfine 1 \ 

Looii I 7 

Combined loop-^iidc 2 1 

Combined planc-sUdc 0 G 

Other forms 0 0 


32 36 U 52 

10 12 

12 12 

8 4 2 3 

1110 
0 3 12 

0 0 0 1 


proaches and their combinations. The planing type 
may be said to be in general the most eflicient and 
direct of all these types, except in cases where the dis- 
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tance of approach is so short that the hanh can be easily 
and quickly slid over the object. 

BHaleial /Ipprodcli. lillatcral approach is com- 
monest at 20 weeks, whore 4 of the 6 initial approaches 
arc of this type, 'rhere arc two each at 2H and 32 
weeks, and one each at 36 and 44. Tlirec types of bi- 
lateral approach may be differentiated; (1) simul- 
taneous, (2) successive, and (3) partial. In the 
simultaneous bilateral apprttach, both hands are in 
forward motion at the same time. In the successive 
bilateral type the second hand starts as the lirst hand 
ends its approach. A partial bilateral approach is one 
in which the approach of one of the hands is inhibited 
part way to the object wldle tlic other continues. 
Simultaneous bilateral approach, the most common at 
20 weeks, tends to be supplanted by the partial bilateral 
and then the successive bilateral as aj^e increases. 

Stiiiniitu-y. The development of approach to the 
pellet shows the following changes taking place; 

1. Increased accuracy in making contact with the 
object, occurring between 20 and 2H weeks, frotn which 
latter age practically every approach leads to contact. 

2. Increasing directness of approach from the starl- 
ing position to the object, shown by (rt) a low'cring of 
the average vertical height of the approach, (h) in- 
creasing tendency of the path of approach to approxi- 
mate a straight line, and (r) a change in the charac- 
teristic form of approach, from the loop to the planing 
type. 

,3. A gradual hut dcliiiilc increase i?i (he (iuralioii 
of the approach, accompanying an ijicreasc in ef- 
hcicncy. 
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Figures 5 to 8, inclusive, illustrate successive stages 
of characteristic approaches at various ages. These 
pictures bring out many of the points that have been 
discussed as showing the behavior growth in this 
particular phase of prehension. Figures 6 and 8, each 
illustrating a loop approach, but with an interval of 
12 weeks between the ages represented, show the strik- 
ing increase of control that takes place in the response 
during that relatively short length of time. 

The Development of Grasp 

By the term "closure’* is meant, in this discussion, 
the closing of. the hand, or the flexing of the individual 
digits, in such a manner that if the movements are suf- 
ficiently well coordinated the stimulus-object will be 
secured. "Closure" is preferred for the general term; 
"gYasp" will be a^ed tome specifically to icfcr to swc- 
cessfiil prehension. 

The number of closures and the number resulting in 
successful prehension at the several age levels are given 
in Table 10, 

TABLE 10 

Closure and Successful Prehension 


Age In weeks 

20 


32 

36 

++ 

52 

No, of reactors closing 

1 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Percentage of renctors closing 

10 

56 

100 

100 

100 

IDO 

No, of re actor a securing 

0 

1 

7 

8 

to 

10 

Percentage of reactoi'a securing 

0 

11 

70 

80 

100 

100 

Total no. of closures 

1 

29 

36 

21 

48 

14 

Average no. of closures 

.1 

3.2 

3.6 

2.1 

+.a 

1.4 

Total number of successful grasps 

0 

1 

13 

9 

26 

12 

Average no. of successful grasps 

0 

.11 

1.3 

.9 

2.6 

1.2 


In comparing these figures with those which have 
been given for the other phases of prehension, it will 
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he seen that the ability to secure the pellet, under the 
conditions of this experiment, is the last stage to be 
perfected. It clues not appear in all the cases of any 
one group until 44 weeks; and lirm holding of the 
grasped object is not characteristic (if any but the 52- 
weeks group. 

The Types of Grasp. Ilalversovt (14) has dis- 
tinguished 10 types of grasp when the stimulus object 
is a l-inch cube. The number of major types involved 
in the development of fine prehension appears much 
smaller. This is probably due in the greater part to 
the difference in the size of the objects; there arc fewer 
ways to which a very small object can be grasped than 
in the case of an object the size of the cube. It is prob- 
able, too, that the relatively advanced age at which de- 
finite prehensory response to the pellet takes place with 
any frequency tends to eliminate some of the more 
primitive forms which he found. 

The types of closure shown by the reactors in the 
present experiment arc as follows, in the genetic order 
in which they occur : 

1, Whole-hand closure, in which the prone hand is 
brought to a closed fist by simultaneous flexion of the 
fingers, with the thumb lying alongside the flexed 
forefinger. This is the most primitive type of closure, 
occurring in the only closing response found in the 20- 
weeks group. It is not characteristic at any of the 
higher age levels, but occurs at times even as high 
as 44 weeks, after repeated failure to secure the pellet 
has led to a regression to more primitive forms of 
response. In none of tlic cases studied here did it occur 
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in a form sufficiently well coordinated to lead to suc- 
cessful prehension, but in cases outside the experi- 
mental group it has sometimes been observed to do so. 

2. Palmar prehension, in which the fingers flex 
under in such a way as to drag the pellet against the 
heel of the palm, where it may be held. This is a more 
deliberate and better coordinated form of whole-hand 
closure, with some degree of finger-selection. In 
practically all the cases seen, the radial digits, with the 
exception of the thumb, are those in contact with the 
pellet. In the more primitive forms there is simul- 
taneous flexion of the fingers; but from 36 weeks there 
is an increasing tendency for the 3d, 4th, and 5th 
fingers to be flexed under at the start, leaving the fore- 
finger extended to drag the pellet back. The more this 
is the case, the more likely the pellet is to be secured 
by this form of closure. 

3. Scissors closure. This name has been assigned to 
a type of closure in which the thumb is drawn in 
against the side of the flexing forefinger in a manner 
somewhat similar to the action of these digits in oper- 
ating a pair of scissors. In this type of closure, occur- 
ing principally from 36 to 44 weeks, and in a few cases 
at 52 weeks, the pellet tends to be secured between the 
thumb and the radial side of the forefinger; properly 
coordinated, it is quite efficient in securing the pellet, 
but does not leave it in a satisfactory position for 
manipulation. In its early stages it is similar to the 
superior type of palmar prehension, with the adduc- 
tion of the thumb added. It is the first type in which 
the thumb plays an active part. 
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4, Pincer prehennoii starts frum a position similar 
to the first position for the scissors closure, that is, with 
the hand supportctl on the knuckles or tips of the three 
ulnar digits, and with forefinger and thumb extended. 
The forefinger does not Ilex clear under, as in the scis- 
sors type, but draws hack in such a niaimer that the 
tips of thumb and forefinger meet, allowing the pellet 
to be secured between them, 

At 52 weeks, where this is the most characteristic 
type of prehension, the usual form is with the hand 
raised so that thumb and forefinger come htgctltcr in 
the vertical plane. There is beginning to appear, how- 
ever, a somewhat superior form of the same grasp, in 
which thumb and finger extend obliquely forward, 
with the distal phalanges, rather than the lips, resting 
on the table. This is the most common form seen in 
adults when confronted with an object about the size of 
the pellet — though many make use of the vertical 
form — and is the most cfiicieiit of all, permitting, as it 
does, a steadier closing in of the fingers, making a 
larger area of their surfaces available for contact with 
the object. 

The pincer type of grasp appears in a few other 
variations, the most common being one in which the 
middle finger is substituted for the forefinger, and an- 
other in which the middle finger or the middle and 
fourth fingers together are brought up simultaneously 
with the forefinger as a group, thus offering a larger 
surface against which to press the object, and affording 
a firincr grasp. 

The development of closure is thus seen to be 
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marked by an increasing dominance and differentiation 
of the radial digits. This begins as early as 28 weeks, 
when the fingers nearest the pellet at the end of an ap- 
proach are in practically every case those on the radial 
side of the hand. The types mentioned tend to advance 
from one into the other by means of intermediate 
stages, forming a clearly marked developmental series. 

As was found to be the case with approach, there 
are certain atypical grasping responses occasionally 
met with, which seem to come about accidentally for 
the most part, and which do not occur wdth frequency 
which warrants considering them as characteristic re- 
sponses. The pellet, for example, may occasionally be 
secured between the second and third fingers, or be- 
tween other pairs of digits, in making an adjustment of 
the hand which brings the fingers together. In such 
cases it is never retained for more than a second or two, 
and is then usually approached again with a more char- 
acteristic form of closure. 

Table 11 lists some of the more significant aspects 
of the first successful prehension based on all cases 
giving this response at each age level. These data sug- 
gest the following conclusions : 

1. The pellet is not secured as a characteristic re- 
sponse at any of the age levels studied below 32 weeks, 
and not in 100% of cases until 44 weeks. 

2. There is little variation in the length of time it 
takes the infants, at whatever age, to secure the pellet, 
using any type of closure. Those of 36 weeks tend to 
take slightly longer than those of other ages. 

3. From 32 weeks on^ the pellet, if secured at all, is 
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TAIUJ': II 

Analysis of First SuociisSFur. riufifuN'siON for All Cashs 

SliCUKINi; I’liLLJiT 


in weeks 


No. of rtaaora securing 1 

Avern^e time reqiiircil to secure 
(/loiii end of iircscntnlimi) Z.H** 
AveroRc no» of atiproadica 
lutccdinj^ y 

Avei-QjTc no. of tioMires I 

Types of successful closure; 

whole-hand 1 

palmar 0 

scissors 0 

pincer 0 

other forms 0 

Average time retained l.S'^ 

PispDsnl'. 

Dropped 1 

Transferred to other band 0 

Ilciil and inspected 0 

Carried to moiiiK 0 


^2 

Vi 

•K\ 

52 

7 

H 

10 

10 

2.6" 

3.r‘ 

2.5" 

2.6" 

1.6 

1.5 

1,6 

l.l 



lA 

1,1 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

+ 

D 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2.2" 

2.9" 

2.1" 

5.V" 

7 

5 

9 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

H 

i 

2 

2 

6 


likely to be secured on ihe iirst or second approach, 
and on the lirst or second closure. 

4. The whole-hand closure is extremely unlikely to 
secure the pellet. 

5. Palmar prehension occurs characteristically at 32 
weeks, and occasionally at 36. When found at 28 
weeks it is unlikely to succeed. Above 36 weeks it is 
not likely to be used as a preferred form of grasp. 

6. The scissors type of closure begins to appear at 
32 weeks, in primitive form. It is the preferred type 
at 36 weeks, and especially at 44, and one of the two 
preferred forms at 52 weeks. 

7. Pincer prehension is a relatively superior form 
of grasp, which is not characteristic of any age below 
52 weeks, although it may occur earlier. 

8. Fifty- two-weeks infants tend to secure the pellet 
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more firmly than those at any younger age, to judge 
from the average length of time retained and the num- 
ber of times it is dropped. 

9. All reactors 32 weeks of age or younger drop 
the pellet after holding it a short time. Of the older 
infants, those of 44 weeks almost invariably drop it. 

10. The tendency to hold the prehended pellet and 
inspect it, and the tendency to carry it to the mouth, 
are most strongly marked at 52 weeks. 

The seemingly paradoxical fact that infants of 44 
weeks are less efficient in securing the pellet firmly 
than are those 8 weeks younger is due in part to the fact 
that they tend to use a more advanced type of closure 
which has not by that age been sufficiently perfected. 
Personality factors enter in as well; the 44-weeks re- 
actors show more excitement over the situation, as well 
as more interest in exploiting the pellet in play, than 
do those of any other age. Failure to grasp results 
more quickly in increased rapidity of movements, and 
frequently in a regression to more immature types of 
approach and closure than is the case with the slightly 
more stolid infants of 36 weeks. 

Reaso?is for Failure to Secure Pellei. The more 
common reasons for failure to secure the pellet include 
the following: 

1. Failure to approach. This explains the lack of 
grasping for nearly half the cases at 20 weeks, but none 
at any other age studied. 

2. Failure to make contact with the pellet. This 
likewise accounts for no failures above 20 weeks. 
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3. Failure to dose the hand for grasping. This is 
a significant item at 20 and 28 weeks, but not above. 

4. Faulty coordination of the closure, In the ease 
of <whofe'}iand closure, this frequently takes the form 
of letting the pellet slip between the fingers as they arc 
flexed under. Closure of this type is likely also to he 
accompanied by a premature withdrawal of tlie hand 
which draws it away from the pellet before it can be 
grasped. In palmar prehension also tlierc is a tendency 
to draw the hand back a little in closing, resulting in a 
slight pivoting on the thumb. This imparts a circuit- 
ous movement to the index linger as it flc.'ces, causing it, 
in a number of eases, especially at 36 weeks, to pass 
around outside the pellet without pulling it hack. A 
•similar tendency accounts for the failure of several 
closures of the scissors type, and, in some of the earlier 
attempts, of the pincer. 

5. Substitution of a raking or pawing response for 
closure. This is most characteristic at .32 weeks, but 
shows a recurrence in several eases at .36 and 44, 
especially after repeated failures to secure or to retain 
the pellet. The most frequent result is dragging or 
knocking the pellet from the table, after which, under 
the conditions of the experiment, no further attempt 
to grasp is allowed. 

Figure 9 shows the complete course of a typical scis- 
sors grasp, in the case of a 36-vvccks-old infant. In ( I ) 
the index finger is extended and raised, preparatory to 
closure, while the thumb is extended on the table top 
beyond the pellet. (2) and (3) show the closure, the 
forefinger being flexed under, <Iragging the pellet, as 




IS4 fiiivi.rti' rsVLiloi.fHiV .MnN<)(;iiAi*n.s 

ihe tluinili Is iljawn in !i,ifainsi it. (4) show's the jicllct, 
hchl prceiirioiisl)’ I)c'l\vot.'ii the lip of the thuinh and 
the side of the forefinger, hciiif^ lifted and ins[iceied. 
ft w'ill lie ohsei'ved that the fooperalini^ aelivilies of 
the iioa-jtLiispinjt huiuf are in this reactor still iiuvini- 
pletely inhihited hy lids 

Idgurc id is die picture of a 52-\veelvs reactor seciir- 
iii^f the pellet hy means of vertical pincer preliension. 
In comparison with the illustrations sliowin^f infants 
of other attes, this picture represents strikini^dy the de- 
gree of control, poise, aiul maturity, whicJi is charae- 
leristic of infants one year of age. 



V 

Summary and Conclusions 

' The aim of the experiment is to map out the course 
of development of fine prehension in children under 
one year of age. By fine prehension is meant the ability 
to pick up and hold objects of small size, requiring the 
smooth coordination of arm, hand, and finger move- 
ments, and the cooperation of a relatively good quality 
of visual attention. 

This ability was studied in the responses given by 
59 infants between the ages of 20 weeks and 52 weeks 
to a white pellet, 7 mm. in diameter, which was pre- 
sented under standardized conditions on a table top 
before which the infant was seated. Ten reactors 20 
weeks of age, 9 at 28 weeks, and 10 each at 32, 36, 44, 
and 52 weeks, selected from average families, of 
Teutonic or Celtic racial stock, were used in the ex- 
periment. 

The complete response of each child, up to a period 
of 40 seconds, was recorded in a motion picture of his 
behavior. These motion-picture records formed the 
basis of the study of the response, which was carried on 
by means of a motion study and frame-by-frame 
analysis of the individual records. 

The analysis was carried on in terms of the three 
essential parts of an act of visual-motor prehension — 
regard for the stimulus-object, the approach to it, and 
the closure, of the hand directed toward securing it. 

The main findings may be summarized as ftdlows: 

1. The behavior growth of the infant, as repre- 

[ 185 ] 
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sented by his ability to carry out the movements in- 
volved in fine prehension, reveals certain relatively 
well-defined developmental patterns in passing through 
the levels studied. These arc shown in all three of the 
phases of prehension analyzed. 

2. Refjard for the pellet reflects the process of de- 
velopment through (rt) a relative increase, from age 
to age, in the number of regards directed toward the 
pellet, in comparison with other objects of attention; 
(h) an increase in the duration of the individual re- 
gards; and (c) an increase in the number of regards 
accompanied by a prehensory response to the pellet. 

3. Three types of regard for the pellet are dis- 
tinguished on the basis of their duration: (lansicnt re- 
gard, lasting up to ZYi seconds, which is the charac- 
teristic type found at 20 weeks, brief regard, fnmi Zys 
to 6 seconds, and prolonged regard, lasting for more 
than 6 seconds. 

4-. Transient regard is seldom accompanied by ap- 
proach or increased activity at 20 weeks, although it 
occasionally Is so accompanied at 28 and 32 weeks. 

5. Brief regard is almost always accompanied by 
one or more efforts at prehension. It is the type which 
represents the median length of regard for all ages 
above 20 weeks. 

6. Prolonged regard usually occurs in conjunction 
with repeated efforts to secure the object, or with the 
exploitation or manipulation of it which occurs at some 
of the higher age levels. 

7. The occurrence of these three types of regard 
is genetically significant from 20 weeks through 32 
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weeks, where the distribution of the individual regards 
on the basis of duration show a definite trimodai dis- 
tribution which serves to distinguish them. Beyond 
32 weeks this trimodality of distribution is not found. 

8. The outstanding stages in the development of 
regard arc the following, at the various levels repre- 
sented in the study: 20 weeks: The characteristic initial 
response is a transient regard for the pellet, followed 
by a large number of shifts of attention between 
various other objects in the environment and the pellet. 
Most regards for the pellet are transient and unaccom- 
panied by approach; a few are of the brief regard 
type, usually with some effort at prehension. Pro- 
longed regard seldom occurs at this age. 28 weeks: 
Characterized by fewer and longer regards, although 
the prevailing type is still the transient. There is little 
passive regard, i.e., regard unaccompanied by efforts 
at prehension, from this age on. 32 to 44 weeks: Dura- 
tion of regard continues to increase, along with in- 
creased efforts toward securing the pellet and increas- 
ing success ill obtaining it. By 52 weeks, regard is no 
longer significant in itself, but has become part of a 
smooth, well-coordinated prehensory response. 

9. Halverson's classification of approach is found 
to be satisfactory for the pellet situation, as for the 
cubes with which he worked. 

10. Development of approach to the pellet is 
characterized by (a) increased accuracy in making 
contact with the object, rising practically to the 100% 
level at 32 weeks from 30% at 20 weeks, in terms of the 
number of reactors showing the response; (i) increased 
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directness of approach, shown by a lowering of the 
average vertical height of the approach, by an in- 
creasing tendency of the path of approach to approxi- 
mate a straight line, and by a change in the charar 
teristic form of approach, from the loop to the planing 
type; (c) gradual but definite increase in the duration 
of the approach, accompanied by increasing eflvciency 
in obtaining the pellet. 

11. The development of closure, or ifraspbuj, is 
marked by increasing dominance and differentiation 
of the radial digits. Four main types represent the 
main stages of maturity of this response; >io hole- hand 
closure, palmar prehension, the scissors closure, and 
the pincer type. 

12. By tlic age of 52 weeks the pincer type of pre- 
hension is the prevailing one, suggesting that the 
niaturational aspects of the development of fine pre- 
hension arc beginning to reach an end, since it is a 
form of this grasp which is most commonly used by 
adults in grasping an object comparable in size with 
the pellet. The smoothness and efficiency of the total 
response at 52 weeks is also suggestive of a relatively 
advanced stage of maturity. 

13. There is considerable dilficuUy in holding the 
pellet after it has been secured, in all age groups below 
52 weeks; no infants as young as 32 weeks continue to 
hold it for any length of time. Of the older infants, 
those at 44 weeks almost invariably drop it. 

14. Holding and inspecting the pellet, and carrying 
it to the mouth, represent the characteristic disposition 
at 52 weeks. Younger infants aUenipt the same dis- 
posal in many cases, hut seldom succeed in actually 
getting the object into the mouth. 
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LE DriVELOPPEMENT DE LA FINE PREHENSION DANS L'ENFANCE 

(Rcsuioe) 

Par le termc “prehension fine'’ on veiit dire la prdkcnsioii pnr 1 q main 
des objets de grandeur reJativement petite, cc qiii exige unc bonne coordi- 
nation dans les mouvcinents plus d^licats dvi brns, dcs mains, ct dcs cloigts, 
avee une bonne qualitd dc coupe ration vUuellc. On a Atudifi le progi^s 
du cldveJoppemciit dc cette capacity pendant Ic premier an dc In vie, cn 
anniysnnt les r^ponscs des enfanta k un petit bonbon blanc, 7 mm. en 
diamfctre, pinc6 snr le hniii d'nne table devant I'cnfant ossis dans dcs con- 
ditions stanclarcllsdcs. On a pr^sente la situniion h 59 enfants, qiii nvnient 
I'dgc dc 20, dc 28, dc 32, de 36, cie 44, ct dc 52 scmaincs. On n fait dcs 
photos cindmntogrnphiques dcs riponses, dcsqiicilcs on a obtciui les doiindcs 
eTnp\o>cea dans cctlc elndc pav Vnna\yse dan moliona ct ccUc dcs d'^ficTcnls 
cliches. Les enfants out ct£ dcs families asaez moycniics de race allc- 
mande ct dc race ccitiqiic, 

On a ^tudii les donndcs en tennes dc rcff/trd vers I'objet, Vapprochc ii 
lui, ct la prehension tic In main pour I'obtcmr. On a trovivfi un re ff aril 
yei's Ic bonbon en 9 aur 10 enfants k 20 scmaincs, ct dans tons les enfants 
plus ^gt^s. A 20 semainea Li phi part dcs regards nc durent pas ct ne sont 
pas accoinpagn6a d'ellorts pour obtenir I'objct, inais In diu6c des regards 
a'accroit rapidement nvec I'age, ct A parti r de 32 .semnincs presque cliaquc 
regard cause unc r^ponsc dc pichension, 

Lc d6vclopr{ement dc Vapproclic eat caractcris6 d’une (1) precision plus 
frequente dans le contact uvee I'objet, laqucllc devient prcstpic parfaite 
A 28 semalnes; (2) cL'iinc plus grande approclic directe, iiioatr^e pat la 
plus petite distance A laqucllc Jn main se Icvc aii'dcssus du haut dc la 
table, par unc plus grande tendance dc la direction dc I'approche viie d’en 
haut A ctre approximatlvemcnt unc lignc droitc, ct par un ebangement dc 
la forme caracteristiqiie de I’approche, du type ellipsoRlnl an type pi an ant; 
(3) d'un nccroit gradiiel inais defini dc In durdc dc Tapprochc, neenmpngne 
d’line phis grnndc enpneit^ d’obtenir Vobjet. 

Le cldveloppcment de In prehension C9t cniacl6risd d’linc plus grmulc 
dominance et coiitrolc ties doigts radiaux, finissnnt par unc prdliciision pre- 
cise par Ic police et I'index. Quatre types rcpr<5sentcnt les dtapes liiipor- 
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tames de In mnluritc t|c la rcjwnser In pMeti^ion par ioutr la rnaia, une 
rcpoiisc pnmidv^c arrivaiit Ic jdns aoiivciu dans Krmjpe.q Ic.i phiji jcuncs, 
laqiicile tie riiussit tpic rarcincnt ft obtenir I'ohjci; la pr^heinioti pnlmairtt 
vii>es rcpoivse ui\ pcu mIcuK r.otiir'Oldc, nu Ics U^dihiictU (Ichhuus pour 

retircr Ic bonbon el le mninicnit tnutre la tic !a pavnne, employee 

pr]nci|inlemcnt ft 32 ct ft 3G sernainen^ la pr6hcnNlon ft on )c poiicc 

cst iir6 conlrc Ic cot6 dc Tijiilcx Cotnnie celiii'n llerbii dcNNOUN^ pour obtcnir 
Ic boabon ctitrc cux; ct In prcbciiHioji ft piuccSy tm I'objci csl pris entre lea 
bouts oppoftfis tUi poucc ct dc rindex. I/tiliHcrvuii«m dc'^ ctdaiU'^ i>lua 
et lies a^Uiiles austere <|«e te dermer type dc pivbcusion repreacuie k plus 
liaut deRfft de d^vcloppemciu clans ce rbamp de coinponenicni. 

A 20 semnincs mil sujtii ida rhmi ft prciulre k liniibun. A partlr ik 36 
scmaiiies, lous out r^u.sd ft le farre. A 52 hcriiaiiii*Hi In bonne cpiajik cl 
rcflkicncc dc k repomc, rCHutlaiu dans unc prclicndop rapUlc et forte, 
indicjiient ipt'elk arrive ft iin de^rt dc perfection iequcl cxiMcra avee pen 
dc cban^crpcnrs subsccpients comme nnc panic du cojiiportcmeiu toial dc 
rhidividii, 

CasTKiiR 


DIE ENTWICKKLUNG DKS XlERIdCHEN FASTENS (FINE PREHEN- 
SION) niU SAD GM NOUN 

(Ueferat) 

Unler dem Ausdrnrk 'VierlicYics Fafiseji^’ (fine prdicnsion) vcrsielil man 
(Ia >3 Krfnsscn von rchulv kkincii Cic^cubtaridcn mil tier Hand, init Rrfor^ 
dernis RlaUcr 2uaammcn\virkuci^; dec feincren llcwcjijunKtjn vtiti Ann, 
Harnlen, \nul FinKcrn, und ibclui)*cr visuclkr Mil>virkun><. Her KiUwick- 
limi^a^^nn^ dicser Fiilii^kcit wlibrctid lies ersicn l.cbrnsjahrc.s wurde 
UTUcrfUicht diiicli Analyse dcr Tkaktioncn von SatiidinKen a»if ciri klciiies 
ivciascfl ^irckenNcrkku^Lddiej], iin^cHtr 7 iiiriu breii, wcicbes miter stand- 
hnftcii, bcbdmmten lkclint:uni;cn vor dem sUv.eudcn ICiml uuf eipc 
TiflcliOiicKc j^elcRt wutde. Oic Siumiimi wurde 5*3 Satmlin^^cn, die die 
Alim* %'on 20, 2fl, 32, 36, H, nnd 52 Woubeii vcrtrnieji, vnr^cjepfU Die 
Reaktionen wiirdcn kiiicmnto^raphi.Kcli rcgislrierr. Aus dicKen Rejtistricr- 
un^en crhicit man d.inn (liiroli (Fnicrsucliim^ der liewe^miKen (nioiion 
study) utid Analyse dcr cinvclucu aufeitmiulcrfcd^endeu EinrichtuiiKcn 
(fraiuc-by-framc analystb) die in tier Untersvicbnu^ verweiulcicn Daien. 
Die Sniif«liii[;c stnmrnten nws nppniximnti v diirchNcliniHlicben PamiYieii 
kclijschen uder tcuionischcn UrsprnimN. 

Man crforsditc die IkfiMidc in Hc/ait; aiif die Jieohac^itung ties Get^cn- 
staJidcs, die /hmahcrmig da ran, und die G//«xi7cffVixitfii/ dcs Cict^cnstaiulcs 
mit dcr Hand uni ilui "/u erlialten- IkobnelUun^r dcs KuKclchen!^ '/cifite 
sicb bei 9 aus 10 SaiiRlinRen inh 20 Woclicn, nnd bci alien idicren Sau^- 
lin^cn. Mil 20 'VVoeben sind die RcQclilun^cn (reicardn) mci-Hicns niiclUiK 
imd von kcincrici Strclicn bet^Jcitet, den Ge^eiistaiid zu erfassen, aber die 
Daiicr dcr Bcaclitunp; nimmt; init ZLinchniciulein Alter rasclv xUj uiul von 
3 2 VVcclicii an lost fast jede HcacliiuiiK tine fircifreaklion (prcbcusory 
i espouse) niis. 

Die lihtivickeliing dcr AnnjilicningHfaliigkcU wird knrnklemiert diircli: 
(l) ziinclirnenck Ooiiniiiglcclt bei dcr ICinliliening dcri ICoiicnkis mil tlein 
Gegenstand (diese Geuauigkeit Ut rnit 2li Wocbcii scUon fast vollstiindig) ; 
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(2) Kiinehmcnde Direkthcit dcr Annilhcruni;, crwicscn (lurch cini; Vcr- 
mindcruiig dcr DUtanz tier EinpornclninK dcr Hand fiber die Tischfliiclic, 
diirch cine zunclimendc Tendenz des ArmaherunKspfndcs, von olicii gcsclien, 
nach der RldUiing ciner gcraden Linie, nnd diirch die Abiindcrung dcr 
nrtfnngs sclilingennrttiircn (loop) Form dcr Aniiiilicning In cine melir 
planlercndc (planing) Art; (^) nllmahligG nber bcMlnniitc Zunahitic In 
dcr Bcharriing dcr Anniihcninj;, vercim init ziinclimmciulcr TiichtiRkeit im 
Erlongen des GcgcnstandcS. 

Die Entwickcluiig dcr Schlicssung (cloBurc), odcr dcs Ergreifens, inacht 
sich erkcniibar diifch zunclimciidc Dominanz iind KontiollieninK durch 
die radifllen Finger wcichc in Rcnnuem Ergreifcn mit Daumcn iiiui Zlegc- 
./irtger (precise tlinmb-indcx prehension) kiilminicrt. Vicr Arten vertreten 
die wescntlichen EntwicklungasUifen det Rcaktion; Sc/ifimUKp der pniizcii 
liaiul (whole-hand closure), eine ungcschlilFcnc Rcaklion die am (iftesten 
in den fi'filicrcn Altcrsgruppen staitlindct, durch die cs nber sciten gclingt, 
den Gegenstand zu erlnngcn: Err/rfiftn luilteh nandjliiclie (palmar prehen- 
sion), eine ctwns besser beherrscbie Rcaktion, wobci sich die Finger nacli 
unten bcigen so dass dns Kiigclclicn nncli riickwiirta ziclicn und cs gegen 
dem iintcrstcn Tcil der Hand/laclie fcstlialtcn— eine Rcaktionsforin die nm 
bftesten ira Alter von 32 und 36 Woclicn verwendet wird; Me schcrenarliijc 
Sclil'teisiing (scissors closure), wohcl dcr Daumcn gegen die Scite dcs 
Zcigelingcrs gezogen wird, whrend letzterer sich imcli muci' biegt, so dflss 
das Kilgelclicn so zwischen Daumeii und Zcigelingcr fcstgelialtcn wird ; 
und das fhwHdigtltffe Erffrcifen (plncer prehension) woltei dcr Gcgcin 
stand zwlschcn den entgcgengcaeizicn Spitzen von Daiimeii und Zeigolingci' 
festgclialten wird, BcubachUiiigcn an iiltercii Kindcrn und an Erwach- 
seiicn weisen darauf liin, das die letzlgcnnnnlc Art des Fnssens die liochsie 
Stufc in del' Eiuwickelung dicser Tiiligkcitsart darslcllt. 

Mit 20 Woclicn gclang ca kciiicr der Vpp., dn,s Kiigelchen 'zu erfassem 
Mit Anfang der 368tcn Woclic gclajig cs alien, Mit 52 Wochcn weisen 
die Gliitte und Tiichtigkeit dcr Rcaktion, die zu rasclicn und fastem Fossen 
(\\kwsLVi, uUvzwt Wti, dzw viirs Vn'iiifiW ukssr 

naht, (lie mit nnr wenigen spatcren Aiiderungcn nis cin Tcil dcr gesammten 
TfitigkeitsausrQatung (behavior equipment) des Iiulividiiiims waiter bc^ 
barren wird, 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 
Statement of Problem 

Toward the conclusion of his account of the prob- 
lem-solving behavior of chimpanzees in The Mentality 
of Apes, Kohler remarks that in the study of human 
subjects “experiments of this kind can be performed 
at the very tenderest age” (20). Of all of Kohler’s 
test situations, the simplest is that in which an acces- 
sible string is attached to an otherwise unattainable 
object. A practical demonstration of the possibility 
of such experimentation with young infants has been 
made in GeselPs tests of infant development (11). 
One of these tests consists in placing on a table top be- 
fore an infant a red ring, 4 inches in diameter, about 
14 inches away, with a 10-inch string making an 
oblique line to a point 6 inches forward of the child 
and 8 inches to his right. Observation of these ex- 
periments, combined with the interest earlier aroused 
by Kohler’s work, led to the undertaking of a develop- 
mental study of infants in which a grill should be used 
as in animal experimentation and in which discrimina- 
tion between an attached and an unattached string 
should be tested as well as the response to a single at- 
tached string. 

Historical Summary 

A complete review of the literature bearing on the 
adaptive behavior of infants in string problems would 
include the studies of infant development along motor, 
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sensory, and perceptual lines, and the studies of prob- 
Jeni-solving by animals, infants, preschool children, 
and adults. We shall limit our review to the more or 
less experimental studies that deal specifically with the 
utilization of strings for securing remote objects, 
though we shall have occasion in our discussion to 
refer to the other literature indicated above. 

The use of string problems as testa of adaptive in- 
telligence begins with the comparative psychologists, 
whose interest in the problem-solving behavior of 
animals seems to have received considerable impetus 
from Thorndike's experiments reported in 1898 (32), 
1901 (33), and 1911 (34). 

Hobhouse (18) published in 1901 an account of 
some rather informal experiments performed in his 
home with his own dog and cat and those of his friends 
and at a zoo with a chimpanzee, a rhesus monkey, and 
an elephant. 

The simplest problem called for the pulling down 
of a piece of meat from a shelf by means of a string 
that hung from a card on which the meat was laid. 
One cat failed to learn the appropriate response after 
more than 30 demonstrations, but finally achieved suc- 
cess on an occasion when a smear of fish called his at- 
tention to the string, and after this seemed to have 
substantially learned the trick. The explanation of- 
fered is that the animal had previously failed to notice 
the string, or that on one occasion he had noticed it and 
playfully snatched at it before the meat was on the 
card and had been led by this lack of success to disre- 
gard the string. Another cat pulled the string when 
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it was merely pointed to by the experimenter. One dog, 
after seeing one demonstration, took the string in his 
teeth and pulled the meat down, though in several suc- 
ceeding trials he paid no attention to the string until 
the experimenter pointed to it. It was not until after 
his eighth trial that he became uniformly perfect, 
Other dogs showed less aptitude. 

When a “dummy” string was suspended about a 
yard from the attached string, the latter always being 
on the same side, the dog from the first pulled the cor- 
rect string if he saw the food placed on the card. After 
8 trials he learned to pull the correct string first even 
if he did not see the food put up. When the position 
of the food was reversed between trials, more than 25 
trials were required to perfect the discriminatory re- 
action. When the dog made an initial error, he always 
proceeded immediately to pull the right string; thus 
the incentive ior correct initial choice was slight. 

Another experiment called for “delayed reaction." 
Three strings hung down at intervals of about a foot, 
each attached to a card. The animal witnessed the 
placing of the food on a card, but could not see it 
after it was put up. On the first day the dog pulled in 
random fashion at first, but was correct in 7 of the last 
10 out of 40 trials. On the second day conditions were 
"stricter," The dog was held back while the experi- 
menter counted three, and then released. In the last lO 
of 14 trials he was right 7 times. An early tendency to 
pull down the remaining strings after getting the food 
disappeared during the course of the experiment. , 

When a string attached to food was tied so that reach- 
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ing beyond the knot was necessary for effective pulling, 
the dog, the cat, and the elephant easily learned where 
to puli from the experimenter’s pointing to the correct 
place, but the chimpanzee and the rhesus monkey spon- 
taneously selected the part beyond the knot after not 
more than one trial at the nearer section, 

A "hooked rope" problem was not mastered even by 
the chimpanzee. A rope was attached to a food con- 
tainer; one end of the rope came straight to the cage; 
the other end was passed around a stanchion some dis- 
tance beyond the food box, then brought back and 
hooked to a bar of the cage. Pulling on the free end 
was ineffective unless the hook were removed. 

Hobhouse concludes from these and other experi- 
ments that animals learn from attention to a simple se- 
quence of events. The dog is capable of "practical 
ideas," which arc defined as "a combination of efforts 
to effect a definite change in the perceived object," but 
these ideas do not represent any analysis of what is per- 
ceived. A "practical judgment" is "the correlation of 
a practical idea with a remote end." The chimpanzee 
gives evidence of "articulate ideas," in which "com- 
paratively distinct elements are held in a compara- 
tively distinct relation" (18, pp. 241, 270). 

In the experiments of Plobhouse we find several 
types of problem that have been employed by later in- 
vestigators: the single string attached to food; mul- 
tiple strings; the "hanging string with the concealed 
objective”; the "tied rope”; and the "hooked rope," 
The interpretations suggested by Hobhouse have had 
considerable influence as well ns his general methods. 
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De Jong (8) repeated some of Hobhouse’s experi- 
ments, placing meat on a cardboard on a table with a 
string hanging down. He found that the dogs which 
he observed gave no evidence of “comprehending” the 
situation, and did not learn by imitation or by being 
“put through.” 

Franken (10) in 1909 made an extended series of 
string experiments in an investigation of the relation 
between instinct and intelligence in a dog. Fie empha- 
sizes the need of noting all possible aspects of the be- 
havior throughout the experimental series because one 
cannot tell what may prove to be significant. The ex- 
periments were conducted in his study, with the dog 
chained to a corner of the sofa. 

A preliminary experiment showed that the dog was 
not interested in string per se, When meat was at- 
tached to the string, and the string lay directly between 
the dog and the meat, there was no attention to the 
string until after the experimenter had moved it back 
and forth and had twice drawn the meat a little closer. 
Then the dog suddenly snapped at the string and 
jerked the meat in reach. Success in this and the suc- 
ceeding experiments are ascribed to the accidental ap- 
propriateness of certain instinctive movements. In a 
third experiment, where the success was prompt, there 
is a possibility that the movement was a perseveration 
from the preceding situation, In a fourth experiment, 
with the string laid in an arc so that it was not in 
line with the objective, the conclusion is that the 
experimenter’s calling attention to the string led 
to a conscious reproduction of the earlier appropri- 
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ate behavior, Attention is called to the fact that differ- 
ent methods were used in pulling the string on different 
occasions. 

In a later series of tests food was placed at various 
distances without any string attached; a loose string 
was laid down in various positions; and a string at- 
tached to meat was placed tangentially to the dog’s 
position. Conclusions are that the behavior was influ- 
enced (a) by time factors (position of the test in the 
experimental series) ; (/►) by spatial factors (distance 
of goal, position of the string in the visual field, length 
of the string, the possibility of looking over the situa- 
tion as a whole) ; and (c) by the strength of the emo- 
tion aroused, As the experiment progressed, it 
appeared that the string alone tended to evoke the re- 
action that had originally been called forth by the ob- 
jective proper. 

Another series of experiments demonstrated that tlie 
food would be pulled in when it lay on a sheet of paper, 
or was attached to a stick, or was to be pulled down or 
hauled up by a string in the vertical plane. Franken 
compares this behavior with that of two little girls 
aged three years and two years, who used a hanging 
rope to pull down a pear from a tree. . Since he con- 
cludes that they made use of perceptual thinking {des 
sinnlichen Denkens), he believes that we must assume 
that the dog has the capacity for primitive thinking, if 
only to a very slight degree. The dog’s thinking is 
judged to have little perceptual content but to be char- 
acterized by a feeling of choice and of the direction of 
the course of the behavior. 
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The capacity for improvement of the native at- 
tentiveness was demonstrated by the decrease in the 
number of errors in a series of experiments where 
three strings of different colors were laid down 14 
centimeters apart, the color and the position of the at- 
tached string being varied from one test to another. 
Early in this series the proportion of errors was greater 
than the chance expectation. This was found to be due 
to a preference for the string on the right, which was 
freer than the others from obstruction by the furniture 
in the room. During the course of these experiments 
there was an elimination of the response of drawing in, 
a string before the meat was laid down or after the 
meat had been secured. 

To test the dog’s capacity for voluntary attention, in 
which 'Vem Suchen eine Orientierung voraufgeht/^ a 
comparison was made between the response to a set 
of four differently colored strings when the arrange- 
ment was made (a) behind a curtain and {b) in full 
view of the animal. The number of errors was always 
less under condition (6), but during the course of the 
experiment there was a decrease in the proportion of 
errors under condition (a), and it was noted that the 
dog occasionally paused as if to look over the situation. 

Franken’s conclusion from the whole study is that 
the dog first reacts in an instinctive manner, with motor 
activity directed toward the objective. He learns the 
appropriate behavior only gradually through repeti- 
tion. During the course of the learning the involun- 
tary attention is directed more and more to the 
instrument and away from the objective. The motor 
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reaction is predominant; sensory [discriminative?] 
reaction is called forth only when it is necessary. Only 
in a few instances was there evidence of perceptual 
thinking. The latter is capable of development' to a 
certain extent. Frankcn calls attention to a number of 
sources of error in his experiments ; the hampering of 
the dog's efforts by the position of the furniture in the 
room, the fact that the dog was not always equally in- 
terested in the objective, and the fact that the experi- 
ments with colored strings were sometimes performed 
by daylight, sometimes by artificial light. 

Shepherd (28), with nine rhesus monkeys as sub- 
jects, found that a food container to which was at- 
tached a string a yard long was promptly pulled into 
the cage, without evidence of trial and error. In a 
"tied string" experiment he obtained results similar to 
those of Hobhouse. In a later series of experiments 
(29) he found that dogs failed even in the simpler 
problem, but he suggests that this may be because their 
motor equipment is less suited to the problem than that 
of monkeys. 

Kohler’s experiments, referred to in our introduc- 
tory paragraph, were made in 1914 and first published 
in 1917 (20), His subjects were seven to nine chim- 
panzees. He found that the chimpanzees never showed 
any hesitation about using a rope to secure an objective, 
either ih the horizontal or vertical plane, and that the 
pulling was always "with an eye on the objective," A 
dog that he subjected to the same tests paid no attention 
to the string, though showing a lively interest in the ob- 
jective. "When two strings were laid down, one at- 
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tached to the objective and one with its distant end five 
centimeters from the objective, the one that appeared 
to lead more directly to the objective or the one on the 
right was likely to be pulled first. In some but not all 
of these experiments the two strings crossed each other. 
A single unattached string with its distant end one 
meter away and only two centimeters from the ob- 
jective was pulled, though hesitatingly, with eyes and 
attention fixed on the objective. The string was always 
pulled if it visibly touched the objective. The distance 
from the objective at which the string would be pulled 
varied with the animal’s degree of hunger and amount 
of attention, 

A “diagonal string” problem was also used by 
Kohler. The remote end of the string was fastened to 
a heavy box; the string approached the cage in an 
oblique line. Food was tied to the string at a point that 
would be in reach only if the string were brought per- 
pendicular to the front of the cage. All the six chim- 
panzees who could be induced to enter this experiment 
pulled first in the direction of the string, Two chim- 
panzees then proceeded immediately to pass the string 
from hand to hand along the bars until the food was 
in reach; two others reached this solution only after 
first trying to pull the string in the proper direction 
but on the wrong side of the bars. Two animals did 
not get beyond the direct pulling. 

Kohler argues that the behavior of the chimpanzees 
in these situations was often characterized by “in- 
sight”; that is, that it seemed to arise “out of a consid- 
eration of the structure of a situation” (20, p. 190). 
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The experiment with a single unattached string at 
various distances from the objective, and the "diagonal 
string” problem are the two distinctly new situations 
found among these experintents. 

Nellmann and Trendelenburg (24) applied tests like 
Kohler’s to monkeys. They found that a rhesus 
monkey did not draw in a loose siring where there was 
no food in sight, did not reach for remote food when 
no string was attached to it, but promptly seized the 
string and drew in the food when the string was at« 
tached to the food. Like Kohler's chimpanzees, the 
rhesus failed to distinguish between a string merely 
lying on the food and one tliat was attached. After 
some demonstrations in which the experimenter ex- 
aggerated the movements of laying down the string 
and of fastening it, he learned to govern his behavior 
by these gestures. If the food were displayed with the 
string coming near but not touching, the behavior was 
like that reported by Kohler except that after numerous 
repetitions the rhesus entirely gave up pulling the 
string when it did not visibly touch the food. A Pavian 
monkey failed to learn to refrain from pulling the 
string when he saw it merely laid on the food. 

These investigators also used Kohler's "diagonal- 
string” experiment, with similar results. In a "hanging- 
string” experiment in which the food was put in a high 
basket so that it disappeared from the sight of the 
monkey, they found that the string was immediately 
pulled. 

Nellmann and Trendelenburg distinguish between 
"primary” and "secondary” solutions, A primary so- 
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lution is one which arises when the specific problem, 
on the very first occasion of its being encountered, is 
solved without the aid of overt imitation, "trial and 
error," or "being put through.” A secondary solution 
is one which does involve imitation, trial and error, or 
being put through. The solution of the diagonal- 
string problem by the rhesus monkey is considered to 
be "primary.’ 

Drescher and Trendelenburg (9), repeating the 
simple experiments involving distinction between an 
attached and an unattached string, found that a 
pithecus monkey displayed behavior similar to that of 
the rhesus, except that he did not learn to distinguish 
between the gestures of fastening the string and of 
merely laying it down on the food. They also tried to 
adapt the experiment to the motor equipment of cats 
and dogs by tying the accessible end of the string to a 
porcelain ring. Though the animals demonstrated by 
exploratory activity that they were able to manipulate 
the ring, they gave no evidence of perceiving the utility 
of the string. 

Yerkes (38) employed some of the more complex 
forms of rope problems with the gorilla Congo. A 
form of the "diagonal-rope" problem was mastered 
with a little preliminary difficulty. In a “hooked- 
rope” problem the adaptation was gradual rather than 
sudden. A new problem of the “pull-rope" type called 
for pulling on a rope that passed over the top of the 
cage and drew a food container to a grill. The first 
successes appeared to be accidental. In a later trial the 
animal was observed to look along the overJiead course 
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of the rope and then go to the proper place and secure 
it. This, is given as evidence that she recognized the 
rope as a means of securing food even in a novel situa- 
tion. 

Guillaume and Meyerson (IS) have included a 
hooked-rope problem and two forms of diagonal-string 
problems in their experiments with apes, but only a 
preliminary statement about these parts of their re- 
search apparently has been published. They empha- 
size, as Kohler also does, the distinction between the 
implement that is already placed in relation to the 
object and the implement that is separate from the ob- 
ject, and express the belief that the former is the level 
of the lower apes, the latter the level of the anthropoids 
and perhaps only of certain species. Guillaume {14, 
p. 101) refers to Bdhler’s experiment with a ten- 
months-old infant, which we describe on page 216, lo 
show that the infant is at the level of the lower apes. 
He does not at the same time present evidence to show 
that the higher levels are beyond the ability of infants 
of this age, though he refers to an experiment by 
Kohler as evidence that a two-year-old can use a stick 
as a tool. 

Teyrowsky (31) found that cats learned to pull on a 
rope to which was attached a board carrying food, At 
first they pawed directly at the food, and in doing this 
they encountered the rope and thus moved the food. 
He suggests that such an accident was necessary to 
show the animals that the board was movable, and ex- 
presses the opinion that “visual perception of move- 
ments is a function more original than visual pcrccp- 
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tion. of forms or states.” In a hooked- rope problem 
persistent demonstration by the experimenter finally 
led to success by two of the subjects. The conclusion 
from these and other experiments is that cats are 
capable of practical judgment and articulate ideas. 

Adams (1), studying adaptive behavior in cats, set 
problems both in vertical and horizontal pulling of a 
single attached string. The strings were in a cage and 
the cat outside. He found that some cats learned per- 
fectly from one success, and asserts his conviction that 
with proper adaptation to the experiment room all cats 
would learn to pull strings in these situations and most 
of them would learn with one success. He also made a 
few experiments with arrangements of multiple 
strings; three parallel strings 30 centimeters apart, 
with food attached to the median string; three con- 
verging strings with the loose strings ending about S 
centimeters from the food; and roundabout and direct 
strings, with the food attached to the roundabout 
string. In the parallel-strings experiment the cat 
passed by a loose string and went on to pull the at- 
tached one. In the other experiments the cat, being in- 
troduced to the experiment room from the side opposite 
the grill where the strings were accessible, twice came 
around the cage on the side where the attached string 
was and pulled it first On the one occasion when she 
came around on the side of the direct but unattached 
string in the roundabout-and-direct-strings experiment, 
she pulled the wrong string first. 

Adams believes that the use of articulate ideas is in- 
dicated in at least two instances, and that the use of 
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practical ideas may be inferred in most cases. His con- 
clusions from all his experiments are, among other 
points, that “motor and perceptual adaptation are in- 
dissolubly associated and develop concomitantly” ; 
that insight is a “special case of adaptation both per- 
ceptually and behaviorally”; and that what is often 
called trial-and-error learning might be called a “small 
insight” and that what is frequently called mental trial 
and error might be called a “big insight.” 

Adams comments on the resemblance between his 
conclusions, those of Hobhouse, and those of Tolman 
(35), which appear at the end of a critical discussion 
of experimental studies of habit formation and higher 
mental processes in animals. Tolman’s conclusions are 
in brief as follows; All learning involves the passing 
from one initial set of postulations of (insight into) 
the goal position to a second improved postulation of 
(insight into) the goal position. In trial-and-error 
learning this change comes only through overt be- 
havior. In “insight” or “foresight” learning it comes 
without overt behavior, as a result of free play among 
representations of the ends of acts. The higher the 
animal, the fewer the number of experiences of an act 
which are necessary to achieve such representations, 
the clearer and more accurate such representations 
probably are, and the more it would seem they can be 
manipulated. 

Tolmnn, in commenting on Nellmtinn nnd Trendelenburg's dis- 
tinctions between primary nnd secondary solutions, makes the state- 
ment that one would not speak of ji "solution” at all unless there 
were "some sort of internal happening then and there.” This hap- 
pening, he says, mig/it be "mental adding nnd subtracting of acts to 
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produce new representations/’ Miglit one instead of saying that 
''the animal mentally adds and subtracts the acts/^ say tliat the 
addition and subtraction, the combining, takes place under the in^ 
fluence of the stresses arising from the animal’s "drives” and the 
material provided by the present situation? 

McDougall and McDougall (22, 23) emphasize the 
purposive character of the act of pulling in food by 
means of a string. They observed that a rat (22) and 
a raccoon (23) readiiy hauled up a dangling string to 
which food was attached, but distinguished between 
food and a non-edible object at the end of the string 
and after some errors pulled up only the food. Both 
animals varied their movements from one perform- 
ance to another rather than repeating a stereotyped 
sequence. 

Hert? (17) found that both a crow and a jackdaw 
hauled up food put in a pocket at the end of a dangling 
strip of cloth, though they did not attempt this method 
when the food was tied to the end of a string. The 
strip of cloth was an instrument better adapted to the 
motor equipment of the animal. 

Investigators of infant behavior have emphasized 
the age at which objects are secured by means of strings 
and have sometimes suggested the theoretical implica- 
tions or the factors contributing to make the behavior 
possible. 

Dearborn (7) includes the following observations 
in the diary of his young daughter : 

"211th End of 30th week, 

I tried to make her pull on the coarse string attached to her toy 
elephant, but although she took hold of the string she could not be 
made to understand how to pull on it — this relation of action ap- 
parently at a distance is not yet empirically understood. 
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"ZZSth day. Etui of SZntl week, 

L. docs not understand yet tliat by drawnt; on a siring attached to 
an object, she can bring tlic object nearer to licr, 

" 228 tl, day. 

L. now knows how to draw's things up to her by pulling on a chain 
or string — c.g., as to-dny my watch when it is out of her sight under 
her chnir." 

K. Buhler (6, pp. 48 ff.) made a more experimental 
study of adaptive utilizatio/i of a string in the first 
year of life, observing his infant daughter’s reaction 
to a rusk tied to the end of a string and placed out of 
reach with the string coming in reach, The experi- 
ment was performed “once every few days.” In the 
ninth month the child stretched out her hand directly 
to the rusk without appearing to notice the string. Af- 
ter a short time she appeared to have come to an un- 
derstanding of the problem and made several correct 
solutions in succession, but this success was only tem- 
porary. Not until the end of the tenth month was the 
situation completely and permanently mastered so that 
the string was always looked for and pulled, no matter 
in what direction it lay. He concludes that this use of 
the string was “intelligent action” and not merely the 
result of training because (a) numerous repetitions al- 
lowing chance successes had not been characteristic of 
the experimental procedure; {b) there was evidence 
of transfer to similar but not identical situations; (c) 
the total bearing of tlie child indicated purposive 
rather than mechanically acquired action. 

Peiser (26) includes string problems in a series of 
tests for children aged one to six years. His tentative 
norms are based on a study of children of the middle 
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class in Berlin, but the number of subjects is not 
stated. He reports that in the last quarter of the first 
year the child draws to himself the base on which the 
objective is placed. In the second year he acquires the 
understanding that the string is a means to an end, 
and in the third year it begins to be possible for him to 
master the crossed-string experiment. With a year- 
old child he found that the string coming in a direct 
line to the child absorbed the attention so completely 
that the objective proper was no longer regarded. A 
girl aged one and one-fourth years succeeded in secur- 
ing the objective when the string came diagonally to a 
position at her left. He concludes that she was using 
the string as a means to secure the objective because 
she reached directly for the objective itself rather than 
for the string when the objective was placed in reach 
at the left and the string led off to a remote point in 
the median plane. 

Gesell’s "Ring-and-String” test, referred to in the 
opening paragraph of this paper, is briefly mentioned 
in his infant development schedule published in 1928 
(11). According to this schedule the infant at nine 
months “uses the string and pulls the ring;’’ at twelve 
months “uses the string adaptively to pull the ring.” 
In outline the procedure is as follows The Examiner 
holds the end of the string in his right hand, the ring 
in his left hand, and lays them on a table in front of 
the child in the position that we described above (p. 
201). Further normative studies now in progress at the 

'■A full description of tlic method of prescntatiori is to be published 
with the account of the normative stud}’. 
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Yale Clinic of Child Development are resulting in a 
revision of the tentative published norms, Examina- 
tions have been made at four- week intervals from 16 to 
52 weeks, 27 to 37 infants being observed at each age 
level. The infants were a highly selected group from 
American homes of average economic, social, and ed- 
ucational status and Northern European derivation. 
The following preliminary percentages have been 
made available from unpublished data of the Yale 
normative study. Out of the normative group, at 24 
weeks none pulled the ring in reach, at 28 weeks 25%, 
at 32 weeks 47%, at 36 weeks 83%, at 40 weeks 95%. 
At 28 weeks 72% of those who pulled in the ring (18% 
of all the infants) gave some regard to the ring at the 
time of reaching for or pulling the string; at 40 weeks 
92% (89% of all). 

C. Buhler (5) and her assistants at the Psychologi- 
cal Institute of Vienna have made a series of 24-hour 
observations of behavior during the first year of life, 
observing five children of each month. Forty per cent 
of these children were from private homes and 60% 
were “institution children." They observed that the 
ten-months-old children frequently made use of a 
string to pull up a fallen rattle. In a series of "Baby 
Tests" from this Institute, "pulling an object by its 
string" is assigned to the eleven-months level. The 
test is described as follows; "A rattle or bell with a 
string attached is placed out of the child's reach. The 
end of the string is placed near or in the child’s hand. 
The child pulls the toy toward him by means of the 
string." The significance of the test- is stated thus: 
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“The child now understands that the string is a means 
of obtaining the toy which is otherwise out of reach.” 
These tests were based on the inventory of behavior 
obtained from the 24-hour observations, and on a num- 
ber of special investigations. The series was drawn up 
after making ten preliminary trials for each month, and 
finally the tests were given to 30 children in each 
month. The subjects were children in the Kinder- 
iibernahmsielle at Vienna. 

Brainard (4) used the crossed-string experiment 
with his daughter aged 2 years 7 months as subject. 
He placed a stick of gum out of reach behind the ver- 
tical bars of an improvised cage, and tied to it a string 
one-half meter long. Three other strings the same 
length were laid down, one clearly away from the 
package though running toward it, the others crossing 
the right string and coming within two inches of the 
objective. Each string ended at a different opening 
between the bars. On the first trial all the wrong ones 
were pulled first. On the second trial, after being 
urged to look carefully first, she pulled first a wrong 
string, then the right one. On a third trial she was 
confronted with only two strings to choose from. The 
wrong one crossed and ended two inches from the 
objective. She held her hand for a moment before the 
wrong string, then pulled the correct one. In a di- 
agonal-string experiment, the child first pulled in the 
direction of the string, then moved it along from space 
to space with her arm extended at full length through 
the bars. In a later trial she tossed the string from one 
opening to the next. 
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Lindcmann (21) gave tests similar to Kohler’s to 
feebleminded children and adults. His string problem 
consisted in the exposure of an objective towards which 
there led three converging strings. The left oblique 
string was attached and the other two were loose and 
crossed the attached string near the objective. From 
the fact that the median string was pulled first, Lin- 
demann concludes that the behavior was governed by 
the optical structure of the situation rather than by the 
physical connection. This principle he found to hold 
true for the behavior of the majority of his subjects in 
his entire series of problems, He also found that his 
subjects might arrive at a solution of a problem on one 
occasion without being able to repeat it later. This 
behavior he compares with the apparent temporary 
understanding of the string connection by Buhler’s 
nine-months-old child. He comments on the fact that 
the subjects did not take the time to look over the situ- 
ation, but chose immediately without testing to see 
which was the right string. 

Character of the Present Study 

Previous investigators of Infant behavior in the utili- 
zation of strings have not made the objective genuinely 
inaccessible to a child who can creep or climb. The 
method of presentation has been such as to emphasize 
the string as much as the objective proper. Discrimi- 
nation between attached and unattached strings seems 
not to have been studied, except in the crossed-string 
experiments with two-year-olds reported by Peiser 
(26) and by Brainard (4). Systematic periodic ex- 
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amlnations of a group of 16 infants, use of a grill, ar- 
rangement of situations behind a screen, and supple- 
mentation of the single-string tests with a graded 
series of multiple-strings situations were distinguishing 
features of the present investigation. 



II 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 10 boys aacl 6 girls who were ex- 
amined every four weeks from the age of 28 to 52 
weeks inclusive. All examinations fell within two 
days before and two days after the exact date with the 
exception of three instances where a postponement for 
one additional day was unavoidable. 

The aim, in making up the group was to have it as 
homogeneous as possible. 

The length of pregnancy in no case exceeded,^ or fell 
short of full term by more than IS days, 

In respect to order of birth, the group was distrib- 
uted as follows: 



Firat child 

Second child Third child Fourth child 

Number of casca 

10 

4 i J 


The racial origin of the group is shown in Table 1, 
the percentages being based on the derivation reported 
for the grandparents. 


TABLE ] 

Racial Origw ov Group 


Nationality of gmadparcnift 

Percentage 

English, or "American far buck" 

61.5 

Scotch 

7,8 

Scotch-Irish 

S.5 

Irish 

8,6 

Welsh 

3.9 

German 

7,8 

French 

3.1 

Dutch 

1.6 

Ametictm ImUnn 

,Z 
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TABLE 2 

Educational. Status of Parents and Grandparents 


HigKest degree or 
school year 
reached 

Father 

Mother 

PGF 

PGM 

MGF 

MGM 

M.D, or Ph.D. 

6 

1 

1 



3 


M.A. or M.S. 

4 

3 

' — 

i — 

1 

, — 

B,S., B.A., or Ph.B. 

3 ycors college 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

— 


3 

— 

— 

X 

— 

2 yuHis college 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

X 

1 

1 year college 

1 

— 

— 

— 



Normal school graduate 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Low office 

- — 

— 

L 

■ — 

1 

i — 

Busiacss training 

— 

— 

L 

— 

1 

— 

Girls’ Bchool, seminory 

. — 

2 

— 

3 

— 

7 

High school; 4 years 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2, years 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 



1 year 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Night school 

— 


1 

— 

— . 

— 

Grammar school 

— 


3 

2 

4 

3 

(6-8 grades) 

Not reported 


1 

3 

5 


— 


TABLE 3 

Distribution of Parental and Grandparental Occupations 
Among the Goodbnouoh Occupational Categories 



Percentage oC 
total Minneapolis 
population 

Father 

PGF 

MGF 

Group 1 

5.4 

13 

4 

7 

Group 11 

6.3 

3 

4 

5 

Group III 

37.3 

— 

4 

1 

Group IV 

24.3 

— 

2 

3 

Group V 

14.9 

— 

. — 

— 

Group VI 

11.8 

— 

— 

— 

Not reported 

— 

— 

2 

— 


Since the purpose of the study was to analyze de- 
velopment rather than to establish norms, no attempt 
was made to have the group “normative” in social and 
economic status. The group was selected on the basis 
of superior educational and occupational status of 
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parents. The educational status of the parents and 
grandparents is presented in Table 2. The distribu- 
tion of the parental and grandparental occupations 
among the Goodenough occupational categories (13, 
Appendix A) is given in 7'able 3 and the Barr Scale 
ratings (30, pp, 66 ff.) of the occupations are sum- 
marized in Table +. 

Apparatus and Mode of Procedure 

The examinations were all given in one of the regu- 
lar examining rooms of the Yale Clinic of Child De- 
velopment. The room was small and plain, illuminated 
by diffuse electric light from an overhead source. The 
window shades were drawn, or in warm weather the 
window was screened from view. A one-way observa- 
tion screen at the side of the room to the infant's right 
concealed the stenographer who took down the Exam- 
iner’s running account. The infant's mother viewed 
the examination from behind this screen unless her 
presence was needed in the examining room. Aside 
from the examination crib and the mother's chair, the 
room contained no furniture that was visible to the 
infant. 

A standard white-enameled iron crib with side rail- 
ings 16^4 inches (41.91 cm.) high was the immediate 
scene of operations (Figure 1). The toys to be used 
as lures were kept in the material bag at the head end 
of the crib, A wooden platform 27x51 inches (68.58x 
129.54 cm.) was set over the springs and was covered 
by a large light-gray blotter laid on a cotton pad and 
rubber sheet. For infants who were not yet able to 
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I'lCJURK I 

Examination Criii with 'I’aiii.i! and (Jnir.i, 


maintain good balance in the free-silting position, a 
small adjustable morris chair witli a cuiums back and 
seat and supporting band was provided. 'I'he foot end 
of the crib was occupied by a 20x27 inch (l50.Hx68.5H 
cm.) table with legs adjustable to lieights of 6, 7)^, and 

'I'AHLE 4 

Uaur Scam: Rati.S’o.s or Paiikni ai, am> (iitAN'm>.uo;N tai, 
Occui'.vnoN.s''' 



Fa 1 her 

F(;f 

M G F 

lllf^hest 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

LowcsL 

1J.5 

lO.S 

9.-1 

Me fin 

15.77 

J.^.72 

M-.3S 


jneiiii iJiirr S(‘ak- rtiiiiiL: foi ihr <JM’iiiniiiiniv in llu* 1910 

census for Los Auki'Ics, Son I'rniicrscii, niul Oaklantj, C’lilifoi nin, is 7.92. 
(30, p. 71). 
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9 inches (15.24, imS, 22M. cm.). A ^riH 27.v22 
indies (68..?l{.v55,l{H cm,), with brass rods making .'^\'4 
inch (7.62x10.16 cm.) spaces, furnished a barrier at 
tlic edge of the table top, the upper surface of the lower 
grill frame being llush with the upper surface of the 
table. 'The grill could be removed by sliding it up on 
the side supports. The table and the woollen frame of 
the grill were painted light gray. 

'rite vertical rods of the grill and the sjnices limited 
by them arc designated in the protocols by tlic ninn' 
bers I to 7 and H, respectively, counting from left to 
right, and the horizontal rods and correspomliiig 
spaces arc designated by the IcUers i-1 to D and E, lead- 
ing from the bottom up. 'I'bus, Space 5.i is the space 
just to the right of the center in the row nearest the 
table topj 6B is one space farther to the right and one 
row higher. 

The lures employed were a sijucaking cat of red rub- 
ber, a roly-poly doll colored yellow, blue, green, and 
orange, a yclhnv wooden duck with red wheels, a 
white rubber ball with a narrow red-and-greeu equa- 
torial stripe, a blue celluloid automobile, and a cellu- 
loid ‘‘fish’’ of a bright clear orange red, a Japanese toy 
composed of an egg-shaped anterior section attached to 
a hemispherical posterior section, the lish nature being 
suggested by sketchy black markings, All the lures 
Avere of approximately the same general size, a little 
smaller than the 3.\4 spaces of the grill. 

The strings were of twisted and doubled white twine, 
IH inches (45.72 cm,) in lengtli. 

The situations presented fall into two general 
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groups, which may be designated respectively as 
Single-String Situations and Multiple-Strings Situa- 
tions. The settings for each type are shown in Figure 
2. All of the settings were laid a little off center in 
order that the lure should not be directly behind Bar 4. 
Space S, rather than Bar 4, was the center. Penciled 
marks on the table top indicated to the Examiner the 
exact positions for the lure and the ends of the strings. 
The near ends of the strings were at the edge of the 
table. 

In the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation the 
strings were 7 inches (17.78 cm.) apart. In the 
Oblique-Parallel-Strings Situation the distance be- 
tween the ends of the strings at the edge of the table 
was 3 inches (7.62 cm.) In the Converging and 
Roundabout-and-Direct-Strings Situations the loose 
strings ended about 2 inches (5 cm.) from the lure. 

All settings were arranged behind a cardboard 
screen. Immediately after the screen was removed, 
the lure was tapped on the table, squeaked, rocked, or 
rattled by the Examiner. 

When the screen was removed, the infant was in po- 
sition at the center, seated before the table. At the ages 
of 44 to 52 weeks the infant was very likely to pull 
himself to standing between presentations and cruise 
about the crib. In such cases the usual procedure was 
for the mother to assist by holding the screen and re- 
moving it as the Examiner seated the child in position. 
Occasionally it seemed better for the Examiner to re- 
move the screen as the mother seated the child. In one 
case where the screen seemed to be a distinct source of 
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irritation, the mother kept the child’s attention at the 
head end of the crib while the Examiner arranged the 
strings. In very rare instances the infant was allowed 
to stand, but no cases are included where he did not en- 
ter upon the situation in a central position with refer- 
ence to the array on the table. 

If the infant secured the lure, he was allowed to 
pJay with it for a short time before it was removed. 
Sometimes the removal of the lure was aided by dis- 
traction of activity to the screen, or by waiting until 
it was accidentally dropped. At 52 weeks the infants 
occasionally cooperated by holding out and releasing 
the Jure to the Examiner either spontaneously or in 
response to ‘'Give it to me.” 

The Examiner always was stationed at the child’s 
left, except in four of the examinations at 28 weeks. 
The mother’s position when she was in the room 
varied to meet the exigencies of the situation. Usually 
she sat a little distance from the left foot end of the 
crib. Occasionally she stood at the child’s right. 

Time records were taken by the Examiner with a 
stop-watch. A running account of the procedure and 
the child’s behavior was dictated by the Examiner to a 
stenographer. This record began with the introduc- 
tion of the infant to the reception room and included 
an account of the warming-up period and of the child’s 
behavior between situations. 

Examinations were scheduled for a time of day that 
would fit the infant’s daily routine of sleeping and 
feeding. The most frequent hours were between 8;30 
and 9:30; between 12:30 and 1 :30 (up to 44 weeks) 
between 2:00 and 3 :00; and between 3 :30 and 4:30. 
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The median duration was 33 to 39 minutes at 28 
through 40 weeks and from 45 to 50 minutes from 44 
through 52 weeks. 

Order of Procedure 

The order of procedure of the examination is out- 
lined below. 

A. Warming-up Period, When the infant was 
seated before the grill, a one-inch red cube was placed 
on the table top directly in front of him {a) 2 inches 
(5 cm.) from the edge, {b) 14 inches (35.56 cm.) from 
the edge, (c) 2 inches from the edge. 

B, Siring Situations. 

1. Single-String arrangements (a), (t), and (c) 
were successively presented with the grill in position. 
(This situation will be referred to hereafter as “Single 
String with Grill” and will be represented in the charts 
by the letters SG,) If there were success with (n) and 
(6), (c) was omitted. If there were failure with («) 
and (h), the grill was removed after (c), and (a), 
{b), and {c) were repeated with the open table top. 
(This situation will be referred to as “Single String 
without Grill,” and represented by the letter S.) 

2. If the infant pulled the lure in reach in ar- 
rangements {a) and {b) in the situation “Single String 
with Grill,” the grill was retained and the multiple- 
string arrangements in the order shown in Figure 2 
were presented as far as success and interest seemed to 
warrant. (These situations will be referred to by the 
names used in Figure 2; by the initial letters of these 
names — PP, OPj G, RD; or by the symbols represent- 
ing position (a) in each case.) 
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FIGURE 2 

Plans ot the Sevekal Situations 
The letters (d), [b), (/r)j niu\ (d) indicutc the order of picsenta- 
tion. 
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FIGURE 3 

Situations Used with Each Infant at the Several Ages 
a — before lever situation ; b — after lever situatiori. R and L signify 
that the presentation was made only in the right or left position. 
(I) Stenographic record inadequate. 


C. Lever Situations. Some situations were pre- 
sented in which a lure was to be secured by the rotation 
of a horizontal lever. The lesiilts of these experi- 
ments are not reported in this paper. 
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D. Siring Sihiniioiis. If time anti the infant’s in- 
terest warranted, the string situations, as outlined 
above, were repeated. They were more likely to be 
repeated when the examination had not been length- 
ened by the introduction of more than two Multiple- 
Strings Situations. 

In later references to the string situations, the pres- 
entations before the lever situation will be referred to 
as Ri, Li, Ml, and those after the lever situation as 
R2, LZ, M2. The letters designate the direction of the 
attached string (Right, Left, Median). 



Ill 

THE EXAMINATIONS 

Figure 3 shows exactly what situations were given to 
each infant at each age and were used in the compila- 
tion of results. Boy A was examined at all the ages 
before 44 weeks, but his early protocols have been dis- 
carded because the procedure was not at that time in 
its final form. The protocols for Girl A between 32 
and 40 weeks have been discarded because at 32 weeks 
she showed a distinct fear response to the objects at- 
tached to strings. To overcome this fear she was given 
specific home training in pulling in reach an object 
similar to one of the experimental lures. From 44 
weeks on, her inclusion seemed justified because her 
behavior was not markedly different from that of the 
infants without special training. Examinations of 
Boy E at 48 and 52 weeks, of Boy H at 28 weeks, and 
of Girl C at 52 weeks were a complete loss because of 
fussing or poor adjustment, and were not reattempted 
on a second day because there seemed no assurance of 
a more favorable outcome. These records have been 
left out in compiling the results. Other gaps in the 
chart are due to illness of mother or child, to absence 
from town, or to the youth of the infant at the con- 
clusion of the experimental work. 

Other departures frarci an unbroken uniformity of procedure 
probably should be noted also. 

There were four instances in which lack or abbreviation of the 
regular nap resulted in an infant’s being very irritable when be 
came for the examination. These infants returned on n second day 
in a more favorable conditioh, and the second examination has been 
substituted for the first in the treatment of results, The case of 
Girl D at 32 weeks is a little different from the other three of the 

[233] 
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flbope /our, iji tJhit Jif?r best pcriDrm;inccs on rlic hvo dnys Jmvc been 
draw'fi upon to make a complete exstminatfon, 

The examinations of Boy E and Boy G at 40 weeks were ab- 
breviated by fussing, but a return engagement was impossible. In 
eases like these where tlic examination w^as brought to an untimely 
close in the midst 0 / an advanced situation, the presentation which 
determined the conchisiort \vn$ not counted if it %va5 evident that the 
session should have terminated earlier. On the otlicr hand, numer- 
ous records of behavior more or less marked by fussing have been 
included, 

Occasionally a child showed very little interest in tlic lure dis- 
played on tlic tablcj but a second trial with a different lure broiiglit 
heightened activity. Such second presentations were offered and 
their results used in instances amounting to 1% of the total pres- 
entations at 32 weeks, 4% at 36, 40, and 44 weeks, and 2% at 48 
and 52 Avccks. A rc*prcsentation with the same lure but less fussing 
or motor distraction lias been substituted in a number of presenta- 
tions amounting to less than 2% of the total presentations at 40 
weeks and less than 1% at 44. The repetitions in these cases were 
given fn the hope that the conditions of the situation might ap- 
proach more nearly to normal, 

One or two other eases of second chances that revealed significant 
behavior will appear in the anal>'sis of the n'uvtcrinl. 

As the foregoing discussion of irregularities sug- 
gests, the infants were found to differ considerably in 
their emotional adjustment to the examinations. A 
classification into four groups on this basis, giving the 

TABLE 5 

Emotional Adjustmunt or thk Inyants to tuk 
Examinations 

Numbci* of infflius 


Quality of adjustment 28-40 week*! 44- S2 weeks 


A. Adjuslmcnt excellent 3 2 

Adjualmcnt almost nlvvaya good 3 S 

C. Adjustment good about half to 

fivc-sixtUs of the lime 7 5 

D, Adjustment tirccarioue at least half 

the time; rniher consiaicndy irritable 3 3 
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number in each group, appears in Table 5. The di- 
vision into two age groups is necessary because some 
infants were consistently better adjusted when they 
were younger and some when they were older. In- 
creasing age brought one infant down from Group C 
to Group D, one from Group A to Group B, one from 
Group B to Group C. On the other hand, one moved 
up from C to A, one from C to B, and one from D to B. 



IV 

NATURE OF THE PROTOCOLS AND GEN- 
ERAL METHOD OF ANALYvSIS 

Tavo Sample Protcx'oi^ 

The raw materjal from Avliich were assembled the 
organized results to be given in the two succeeding dh 
visions was the report dictated by the Examiner. In 
order that the reader may approach these sections with 
some idea of the nature of the original materia^ por- 
tions of the protocols for Boy C at 28 and 36 weeks are 
quoted here. Extracts from other protocols will be 
examined later in relation to specific questions. 

Boy G. 28 Weeks 

4:04 P.M. Boj*’ C 18 broaaht into tlie cramming room and set 
in the chair. He kicks with his feet on the pljvtiorm ai»il rubs them 
together; smiles at the Examiner as lie is moved up to the grill. Im- 
mediately raises hfs riglit hand and grasps Bar 6 at junction with 
Dnr Aj raises left hand up to the grill and looks at the Examiner 
and smiles. 

[Record ot the cube situation is omitted.] 

4:04- P.M. Sni^f/e ^irh\g v)Uh Griil 

RJ, Screen is set up and cat is put in place with the sfrhig oji 
(he right. C, meanwhile, has been actively showing signs of fussing 
wliile he scratches at the screen approaching his mouth towards it. 
Screen is removed; cat is squeaked. C regards the cat rather fix- 
edly and leans forward opening his mouth while approacliing it to 
the grill and moving both of his hands about actively on the grill, 
left hand at 3 and 4Aj right hand at 5 and 6. After 35 seconds his 
right Imnd almost touches the string but he does not look at it* 

LI 4 String /x moved to the left behind the screen; the screen 
is removed and the cat is squeaked. C moves his hands about on the 
grill again, fussing somewhat ns he regards the Examiner and leans 
over to the right. After 30 seconds the child becomes quiet but 
only momentarily. He is given the cube. Carries to his moutli. 

[236] 
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Adly Siring is moved to median behind the screen and the 
screen is removed ; cat is sqinjflked, C regards the cat, then the 
Examiner, meanwhile moving his left hand up and down on the 
lower edge of the grill. He contacts the string but docs not look 
at it; rather he clasps and unclasps his right hand on Bar B and 
kicks his feet on the platform; tipparcntly he pays no particular at- 
tention to the string. Begins to fuss. He is moved away from the 
gxill by the Examiner and is givev\ the tube to hold while dtiU 7 ^ 
removed. 

4:10 p,M. Single Siring without Grill 

Rl, Cat is put in place behind the screen with the string on 
the right. Screen is removed and cat is squeaked. Boy C brings 
his right luind clown on the string; he scratches at the string and 
picks it up only to release it again, occasionally glancing at the cat 
and scratching at the tabic top. He is moved sliglitlj'^ closer to the 
table by the Examiner, With his right hand he scratches at the 
string but docs not pick it up; only straightens it out; then pounds 
the table top. Finally he secures the string between tlic thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand and pulls it in, mcanvvliile regarding tlie 
Examiner. Cat is now Imlf way across tabic, but the child docs not 
pay further attention to it. Pulls the string ia> watching it move, 
but docs not notice the cat. Releases the string, which is hajiging 
over the edge of the table, Cat is almost in reacli, but C does not 
try to get at it. He pats tlic table top, meanwhile cojitacting the 
string but paying no attention to it. Presently he jerks string, 
pulling the cat within reach. He prclicnds it by its tail with the 
thumb and middle finger of his right hand, bringing it to the center 
of the tabic towards his left hand ; vocalizes satisfaction and car- 
ries cat to his mouth about 20 seconds after lie took hold of it first. 
Total time required ; 1 minute 55 seconds. Cat is removed hy Ex- 
aminer with considerable difficulty. 

LI. Cat is put in place with string on left; screen is removed; 
cat is squeaked. C pats the table top; contacts string with his left 
hand. Picks up string but releases it again. Once more he clcses 
his left hand over the string, but releases it to turn his attention to 
patting the table. Fusses audibly; brings both hands to liis mouth. 
Left hand occasionally contacts the string, but C docs not pull it in. 
Finally he grasps tlic string with his left hand and brings it to tlic 
median position. Regards string and nionicnt.aiily carries It towards 
his mouth, After \ minute 30 seconds screen is set up. C scratches 
, at it. 
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Ml. String is in medion position. Screen is removed. Cs 
hand knocks string out of place, necessitating rc-iristatement of screen 
and situjition. Cat is squenked and child regards it, then pounds 
on tabic. Meanwhile his left hand caiclics on the stringy moving It 
up and do^Yn, but he dots not take hold of the string. After 30 
seconds, since C is fussing forcefully, the cat is removed. C is given 
the cube while lie is moved away from the table; lie carries tlic cube 
to his mouth. 

[Record of the lever situation and of the string situations following 
it is omitted.] 

Boy C. 36 Weeks 

4:03 P.M, When Boy C !s brought into the examining room and 
set in tile crib by the Examiner he begins to cry. He is crying very 
hard and he is not distracted by either the ball or the reel ring which 
he is given to piny with. As he is crying very hard, his mother is 
asked to come into the examining room. She sita on the left side 
of the crib. Since C continues to cry, his mother picks him up and 
holds him on licr lap for a little while. When C quiets again he is 
given the red ring to play with and after a while he picks it up and 
chews it He stops crying but presently resumes it. 

[After about 10 mitmtcs he was replaced in the crib. Additional 
time was rcc^uired to make adjuMment complete. Finally the cube 
situation was successfully carried through, the cube being picked 
up when it ^vns presented in the near posirionj 

4:Z3 P,M. Singh String with Grid 

Rh The cat IS set up behind the scrticn with the string on tlic 
right. The cube is taken away and the screen is removed. The cat 
is squeaked. C looks open-mouthed at the cat, looks ofE to the right 
and looks back at the cat. He looks at the Examiner and smiles, 
sighs, and looks back at the cat. He raises his left liand towards the 
grill. He is moved a little closer to tlie grill by the Examiner, wlio 
squeaks the ent again, C looks at the cat, looks at the Examiner 
and smiles, He looks back nt the cat and pushes with his left foot 
on the platform. He looks at the cat, looks off to the tight and 
sneezes. The screen is set up after 1 minute 30 seconds. 

LI, The string is moved to the left, C is moved into a little 
better position. The screen is removed while C is scratching nt it. 
TJie cat is squeaked. Again C looks at the cat; then he looks nt 
the string on the left. He imnicdiatcly reaches for the string with 
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his left hand, . With one tug lie pulls the cat to the edge of the table 
where he immediately takes hold of it with his left hand. He also 
brings up Jiis right hand. Time: 25 seconds. After 30 seconds C 
has taken the cat through the grill and carried it to his mouth. He 
removes it for inspection and looks at the length of tlie string which 
he is holding in his left hand while holding the cat in his right. 
He repeatedly mouths the cat and removes it frequently for inspec- 
tion. 

Ml, The cat is removed and put in place behind the screen 
with the string in the median position. The screen is removed while 
C is protesting slightly. The cat is squeaked; C looks at it, looks at 
the Examiner, looks back at the cat, looks at the string and picks it 
up with his right hand, He pulls the cat about two-thirds of the 
way across the table and stretches for it through Space 3/i with his 
left hand but he is not close enough to the cat to reach it. He picks 
up the string with his left hand, pulls the cat to the edge of the tabic 
and immediately tries to pick it up. He is successful and carries it 
to his mouth, Thirty seconds were rcciuired for making the first 
contact with the cat. 

4-^29 P-M. Multiple Strings 

[In these quotations the records of setting up and removing the 
screen and of the infantas behavior after securing the lure and 
between situations have been omitted or abbreviated.] 

P€rpB7idkulor Parallel Strings 

Rl. The cat is removed and the screen is removed, revealing 
the roly-poly doll. This quiets C's protests, Pie looks at the roly^ 
poly doll as it is rocked. He reaches for the right-hand string, which 
is the correct one, and pulls the doll to the edge of the table with 
one tug. When it is within reach, he tries to get it with his left 
hand. The doll rolls out of reach. He pulls it in with the string, 
which he is still holding in his right hand. He brings the doll to 
the edge of the tabic and this time he brings it clear off the table by 
means of the string and dangles the doll by the string before trying 
to take hold of the doll. He carries the doll to his mouth. Time; 
40 seconds. 

LI, C protests at removal of the cat but ceases when he sees 
the roly-poly doll being rocked. While looking at it, he reaches for 
tho string on the left, which is correct. Pie takes it first in his riglit 
hand, then in his left. Pic transfers it to his right hand as he pulls 
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the doll to the edge of the tablci It requited 20 sccoiade to bring 
the doll to the edge of the ubUi He regards the string, transferring 
it from hand to hand. Finally secures the doll after 30 seconds, 

Oblique Parallel Strings 

Rl (^). C^ looking at the duck, reaches over to tlic rights 
scratches at the rig)it-hnnd string. Since' it snaps out of reach, the 
ILYnmincr moves it within roach. He continues to scratch at it 
rather tlian other strings. He takes hold of it, pulls the duck partly 
in across the table, then to the edge of tlic tablcj looking at it as it 
comes in, He is looking buck at the string in his hand and ap- 
proaches the duck with his hand but gives another pull to the string 
which brings the duck sudnging off the edge of the table. Tlic time 
required to get the duck off the table was 40 seconds. C is vocal- 
izing repeatedly. 

Rl (b), C takes the median string; pulls it in while looking 
at the duck. He pvdls it in with his right hand, then looks back at 
the duck, takes the left-hand string, pulls it in, looks at the string, 
wliich he raises and lowers. He looks at the IJxamincr in n some- 
wliat protesting way, looks back at the duck, and readies for the 
string oa the right, pulls the duck to the edge of the table and off 
the tables Vocalises sntisfactiont 

Lt (rr). C, looking at the ball, picks up the right-hand string 
with his right hand and pulls it in. He looks back at the ball 
while holding the string which he has secured, He carries Ins hand 
back to tlic grill, looks back at the string in his hand, and looks at the 
ball and scratcfics the platform. He looks along the length of the 
string which lie is holding in his two hands. He looks momcnt.irily 
back at the hall but looks off to the right where he hears the sound 
of the stenotype machine. He looks at the Examiner and smiles. 
As the Examiner reaches for the ball, again C’s attention is cnlled 
to it and he takes the median string, pulls it in, and quickly drops 
it and looks back at the ball. He reaches with his left hand for 
the left-hpnd string and brings the ball rolling off the table. 

LI {b). C immediately pulls in the median string. Tlicn^ 
looking hack at the ball, he takes hold of the left-hand string with 
his left hand and brings the ball rolling off the table to the platform. 
He picks it up by n bit of the string dose to the ball and liolds it 
thus dangling. Fifteen seconds were required to get the b.nll In this, 
^vay, 

[The remainder of the record is omitted.] 
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Boy C Jit 28 weeks presents a behavior picture very 
characteristic of the group at that age. At 36 weeks 
he is somewhat in advance of the majority of his fel- 
lows of equal age. The juxtaposition of the two pic- 
tures makes evident the difJerence produced by eight 
weeks, of growth : clearly a difference in perceptive at- 
titude toward the string and also a difference in 
response to the grill, in method of approach to the 
string, in method of pulling, in postural control, in 
social and emotional adjustment. 

General Method of Analysis 

From the protocols a long list of classified and 
temporally grouped behavior items was made for each 
situation. At each age the items found in each presen- 
tation were checked in parallel columns, a column for 
each infant. The frequency with which each item oc- 
curred at a given age was found. The items which 
appeared to be most significant were then selected. 
Their frequencies, divided by the total number of 
presentations of the given situation at the age in ques- 
tion, furnish the percentages which are used in most of 
the accompanying graphs. 

Though right, left, and median presentations in the 
Single-String Situations were kept separate in the 
tabulations, all have been combined in the final per- 
centages. It was found that percentages based on the 
total number of presentations and percentages based 
only on the oblique (right and left) presentations never 
differed by more than 3 points from 36 weeks on, and 
rarely more than 5 points at 28 and 32 weeks. Where 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL: SINGLE- 
STRING SITUATIONS 

Effect of Age on the Behavior in the Situation 

WITH Grill 

Some of the more evident changes which age 
wrought in the behavior are presented first, with a few 
comments, A further analysis, with suggestions as to 
explanations of these changes, is made in the sections 
dealing with the effect of the grill, motor capacity for 
prehension and pulling, and perceptive attitude. 

The influence of age on the general gross-motor and 
social-emotional behavior pattern is suggested by the 
ascending lines in Figure 4. At 28 weeks none of the 
infants were able to sit alone. From 40 weeks on, 
almost all were sitting unsupported on the crib plat- 
form. The one infant who sat in the chair at 48 and 
52 weeks had been creeping with agility since 36 
weeks, and preferred a semi-creeping position to free 
sitting, though he tolerated the chair well enough. The 
increasing frequency with which the mother was 
needed in the examining room as the age advanced is 
an index both of growing social perceptivity and 
sensitivity, and of the tendency to pull to standing and 
cruise about, which made assistance to the Examiner 
highly desirable. 

Though these aspects of behavior are not specific to 
the lure-and-string situation, they are distinctly pres- 
ent along with the more specific behavior items and 
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FIGURE 4 

GsWBBja, Morok and Social-bmotionai- Dbyblopnenv 
Situation: Single String with Grill 

form a part of the total picture of a developing 
organism, 

The development of adaptive behavior may be read 
in Figure 5, By adaptive behavior is meant behavior 
which is fitted most economically to relieve the '‘ten- 
sion” which one may suppose is created by the presence 
of the remote lure. Clearly the pulling of the lure in 
reach is a function of something that takes place be- 
tween 28 and 44 weeks. In addition to the sharp rise 
of the line which indicates the pulling in reach of the 
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FIGURE 5 

Development of Adaptive Behavior 
Situation: Single String with Grill 

lure, one may note the converging of all the lines be- 
tween 32 and 44 weeks. At 28 weeks the string was 
regarded more frequently than it was regardfully con- 
tacted, was contacted more frequently than it was 
secured, and was .secured more frequently than it was 
pulled far enough to bring the lure in reach. But at 
40 weeks securing of the string was always accom- 
panied by pulling the lure in reach, and at 44 weeks the 
lure was always pulled in reach, though in rare 
cases it was merely dangled or left on the table or plat- 
form and not grasped. 
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FIGURt; 6 

Dropping Out of tub Lsas Auaptivr Forms or Hrhavior 
Situation; Single String with Grill 


The dropping onf of the lesj adflpihe forms of be- 
kaisior is represented by the descending lines in Figure 
6, which is a corollary to Figure 5. Here one may 
see what the infants were doing at 28 weeks instead of 
approaching and securing the string and pulling the 
lure in reach. The hands were frequently occupied 
with the grill, occasionally with the chair, clothing, or 
mouth, sometimes on the table top; there was con- 
siderable squirming in the chair, rocking back and 
forth, kicking and rubbing of the feet on the platform; 
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the regard shifted to the surroundings, away from the 
lure, table, and grill. Though hand activity on the 
table and in contact with side rail, platform, chair, 
mouth, ^ or clothing increased in frequency at 32 weeks, 
the general trend of the lines is downward. Fussing, it 
may be noted, tended to maintain a fairly constant level 
until 44 weeks, the age at which success was certain in 
all cases. 

The matter of hand approach to the lure needs special 
comment. Possibly some of the activity on the grill 
was really approach to the remote lure. Definite ex- 
tension of the hand toward the lure scarcely appeared, 
however, until 36 weeks, and then continued to occur 
only occasionally until 48 weeks, when it became rare. 
At least two factors may be mentioned as contributing 
to this phenomenon. At 28 and 32 weeks the grill was 
a barrier to approach. Later it became less of a bar- 
rier, but at this time the string rather than the lure was 
becoming the object of approach. The extent to which 
and the ways in which the grill served as a barrier will 
be considered in a later section. 

A reduction in the time required to pull the lure in 
reach is another manifestation of development. The 
time records are presented here (Table 6) chiefly as 
a point of departure for discussion later on. 

The median time required at each age is given in 
Table 6. The drop at 44 weeks in the median for all 
presentations is significant in relation to the peak in 

^Mouthing of the hand or .sucking of the fingers was less frequent 
than one might have expected. It is reported in only 6% of the 
presentations at 20 weeks; 9 % at 32 weeks; 6 % at 36 weeks; 2 % 
at 40 weeks; and none thereafter. 
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TABLE 6 

Median* Time (Seconds) Required to Pull Lure in Reach, 
Contact, or Sbcurc 


Age In weeks 

n 

32 

U 

40 

4+ 

48 

52 

Medliiti of all 
prcientadons 

not pulled 
In 

not nulled 
in 

not nulled 
in 

5 it (45) 

20 

15 

12 

Median o£ nre- 

aeftuUorifl where 
iUTC wap pulled 
in reach 

72 

6$ 

sot Hi) 

25t (25) 

20 

IS 

12 


"Medinns counted from aclunl score»^ not calc^Utcd, except at 2ft weeks, 
tW Doya C nnd O at 36 weeks and Boys C, K, G, ond J at 40 wcclca had 
been given a repetition of (he acluation and hud made the seme record cs m 
their fiist pcrformaticcB (see Tfthie 7, p. 7ft), the rnedians would have been 
AS indicated In pa re mh esc a, 

adaptive behavior reached at that age. It is also worth 
noticing that if the median is based only on the presen- 
tations where the lure is pulled in reach, a similar 
drop occurs at 40 weeks. The development following 
44 weeks, which could not appear in Figure 5, shows 
in the time medians.. 

Perfect accuracy is not claimed for the time records. 
In some of the early examinations or on especially 
trying occasions the time was not reported. Sometimes 
it then seemed possible to estimate the time from the 
behavior repotted, by comparing it with similar be- 
havior where the time was reported. These cases are 
indicated by interrogation marks in Table 7, which 
is given in a later section, If the time before the lure 
was pulled in reach was reported, that is the time 
given in the table. Sometimes, however, the only re- 
port is of the time until the lure was secured. In spite 
of these defects, the time records are included here be- 
cause they do reveal significant trends. 
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Effect of the Grill on the Behavior 

The results presented in the preceding section in- 
dicate that the grill played an important part in the 
situation even aside from its prevention of direct 
creeping or climbing over the table to secure the lure. 
Figure 6 showed that hand activity on the grill before 
pulling in the lure was conspicuous at 28 weeks and 
rare from 44 weeks on. The lack of clear approach to 
the lure at 28 and 32 weeks was referred to the obstruc- 
tion offered by the grill. From Figure S one may 
read that the presence of the grill delayed pulling in of 
the lure about 8 or 10 weeks. 

• A further analysis is offered here to show more in 
detail the effect of the grill on the adaptive behavior 
and the factors which contributed to this effect. 

Comparison of Behavior with Grill and without 
Grill at 28 and 32 Weeks, The obstructing effect of 
the grill was most noticeable at 28 and 32 weeks. At 
each of these ages 11 infants were given the oppor- 
tunity to pull the lute in from the open table top be- 
cause of their lack of success when the grill was in 
place. The adaptive behavior of these II infants in 
the two types of situations is compared in Figure 7. 
In every respect except in regard for the lure there 
was a reduction in adaptive behavior when the grill 
was in place. Except in the case of regard for the 
string and contact with the string this reduction, if 
measured by subtracting the length of Column a from 
b and c from d, was greater at 32 weeks than at 28. 
This should not be taken to mean, however, that the 
grill was more of a barrier at 32 weeks than it was at 
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FIGURE 7 

Adaptive Behavior avitu Grii.l and wituout Grill 
0 — 28 weeks, with grill; b — ^28 weeks, Ariiliout grill; o — 32 weeks,, 
with grill; d — 32 weeks, without grilK 
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28 weeks, for the difference between Columns b and c 
is less than the difference between b and a. Further- 
more, if Boys B and G, successful with the grill at 32 
weeks, were also part of this group, the difference at 
32 weeks would appear less than it does in this graph. 

Certain peculiarities in the columns representing behavior without 
tlie grill need comment. Approach to the string, in the sense of a 





figure 8 

Collateral Behavior with Grill and without Grill Before 
Lure Is in Reach 


a — 28 weeks, with grill; b — 28 weeks, without grill; c — 32 weeks, 
with grill; d — 32 weeks, without grill. 
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FIGURE 9 

Thjj Gri[/I, as a Mbciianical Barrier 
< r -~28 weeks, with grill j b — ^28 weeks, without gii^l i c — 32 weeks, 
with grill; d — ^32 weeks, without grill. 
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definite movement toward tlie string, accompanied or preceded "by 
regard, was less common than contact with the string in which the 
regard for the string might come only after a fortuitous encounter 
and might fail to be followed up. Drawing in of the string might 
occur more frequently than regardful contact or securing of the 
string: by straining and patting across the table top in the direction 
of the lure the infant might drag the string in without grasping it 
or giving evidence of regard for it. 

At the same time that the grill reduced the adaptive 
behavior it increased the amount of vocalization and 
restless, unfocalized bodily activity (Figure 8). 

Nature of the Obstruction to Adaptive Behavior 
Offered by the Grill. The obstruction offered by the 
grill appears to have been both mechanical and visual 
in nature. Figure 9 presents evidence that the grill 
was a mechanical barrier. When the grill was in place 
the hand activity was mainly on the grill and there 
was relatively little of the activity on the table top 
which was a leading feature of the behavior when the 
grill was absent. This activity, frequently a patting 
or hitting of the table top, may very reasonably be held 
responsible for at least part of the additional contacts 
with the string. The hitting or pushing about of the 
string sometimes brought it into a position where it 
could more easily be secured. Though this activity on 
the table top might be called "less adaptive" in the 
sense that it was not the most economical method of 
bringing the lure in reach, it undoubtedly helped to 
produce successes at 28 and 32 weeks. 

The studies of infant prehension by Halverson (16) 
suggest a more fundamental explanation as to the way 
in which the grill keeps the infant’s hands from the 
string. In an analysis of cinema records of the ap- 
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proach made to a one-inch cube, 6 inches in front of 
the infant on a table top, he found a “circuitous” type 
of approach in about three-fourths of the cases at 36 
weeks, a “straight” approach gaining a slight prc- 


/W wMrh Occumtl 



FIGURE 10 

ThK GkJLL as a VfSUAI- l^ARRIliK 
n — 28 weeks, with grill; b — ^28 weeks, without grill; c — 32 weeks, 
witK grill; — 32 wcabij without geilh 
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ference at 40 weeks and occurring in about nine-tenths 
of the cases at 52 weeks. Preliminary results from a 
later study by the same investigator show that in an- 
other group of average infants at 44 weeks about seven- 
tenths of the approaches were straight or almost 
straight, and at 48 weeks about nine-tenths. A. grill 
with vertical bars 3 inches apart obviously must be a 
barrier to securing of the string, even close to the table 
edge, as long as the characteristic approach is circuit- 
ous, 

Some evidence that the grill was a visual as well as 
a mechanical barrier appears in Figure 10. {a) The 
string was regarded much more frequently on the open 
table top than behind the grill, (b) To be sure, con- 
siderable of this was regard that came only after the 
contact that was permitted by the greater freedom of 
approach, (c) But even before the string was con- 
tacted it received more frequent regard in the absence 
of the grill. (J) At 28 weeks, though the number of 
contacts with the string was very small when the grill 
was in place, there were more contacts without regard 
under those conditions. The reversal of this relation 
at 32 weeks seems to be traceable to a certain intensifi- 
cation of interest in the lure to the exclusion of the 
string displayed hy a few infants in the presentations 
without the grill. 

It might be expected that the grill would be an emo- 
tional barrier, but the analysis of the protocols reveals 
that there was fussing in a slightly smaller percentage 
of presentations when the grill was present. This may 
be because the presentations without the grill always 
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came later in the examination, Fussing increased in 
frequency as the examination period progressed. When 
all the presentations both with and without the grill 
at both 28 and 32 weeks arc combined, the percentage 
for which fussing is reported before the lever situation 
is 16; after the lever situation, 37. Fatigue and 
thwarting arc probably cooperating and interacting 
causes. 

The question may be raised whether the grill was 
an obstruction or a distraction. Probably it was both. 
The data do not decisively answer the question. 

Additional comparisons of behavior with and with- 
out the grill form part of a later section (p. 270). 

Development in the Motor Capacity for. Pre- 
hension AND Pulling of the String 

The preceding section made it clear that a remote 
objective behind a grill with an attached string coming 
to the grill confronts the infant with problems that are 
motor as well as intellectual Other mechanical prob- 
lems besides getting through the grill to the string are 
the prehension and the pulling of the string. Both of 
these problems, like the problem of approach, are mat- 
ters that require cinema analysis for thorough investi- 
gation. The behavior records of the present experi- 
ment, however, present some data which show that 
growth brings to the infant an increasing capacity to 
cope with these problems. 

The development of proftciency in prehension is 
suggested by the diminishing ratio which reported dif- 
ficulty in securing the string bears to the percentage of 
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FIGURE 11 

Development of Proficiency in Prehension 
Situation : Single String with Grill 

presentations in which the string is approached and 
secured (Figure 11). This difficulty might not persist, 
even to such a minor extent, through 48 and 52 weeks 
if the infant were picking up a simple string with no 
lure in the distance to compel the regard. The ease of 
prehension of the string probably is in part a function 
of perceptive attitude. 

The string was sometimes pulled in by raising the 
hand, sometimes by drawing the hand back and out at 
the side, sometimes by an intermediate method. Some- 
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FIGURE 12 

DBVBIjOPMBNT op pROPlCIBNCY IN PuLLINO TUB STRING 
Situntioni Single String with Grill 


times it was jerked by waving^ the h.ind. Sometimes 
the hand holding the string was waved but the amount 
of slack in the string prevented movement of the lure, 
The frequencies of these several types are not given 
because, although they are occasionally mentioned in 
the protocols, too often it is simply stated that the 
“string is pulled,’’ 

One matter that seems to have been reported con- 
sistently enough to be represented in a graph is the 
transfer of the string from one hand to the other in 
connection with pulling it in. The percentage of in- 
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fants who transferred the string from one hand to the 
other is shown in Figure 12. The ratio of such cases 
to the total number who pulled the lure in reach de- 
creases after 32 weeks. 

To bring to the edge of the table an object that is 
distant by 18 inches of string can be accomplished with 
a single arm movement only if that movement is rather 
large and free. Analysis of the behavior records re- 
veals that sometimes three or more separate tugs were 
necessary to bring the lure in reach. A “tug” is here 
considered to be a unitary movement made by the 
hand grasping the string, a movement that has a rather 
definite beginning and end and that brings the lure 
nearer to the childi. One speaks of a tug only if the 
string is actually grasped; therefore this concept is not 
applicable to certain cases in the situation without the 
grill, Figure 12 shows what percentage of the infants 
at each age brought the lure in grasping reach with 
only one tug, what percentage used only two tugs, 
what percentage three or more. These percentages 
are to be considered in relation to the percentage of 
infants who pulled the lure in reach. Since a given 
infant in a given examination might on one occasion 
employ only one tug and in another presentation might 
give two tugs, the sum of the percentages of each type 
usually amounts to more than the total percentage of 
infants who pulled the lure in reach. The percentages 
are given in terms of infants rather than presentations 
because of the number of individual presentations 
where the protocols leave the matter Uncertain. Crude 
as the data are, the lines show significant trends. The 
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matter of the number of tugs is, of course, not wholly 
a question of motor capacity. The infant who is more 
definitely and eagerly using the string to gain the lure 
may give one swift tug. The greater number of tugs 
at the earlier ages may be due in part to hesitation and 
perceptive uncertainty. The one infant who gave four 
tugs at 48 weeks was just at that time in a somewhat 
negative attitude toward the examination, 

Types of Perceptive Attitude as the String Is 
Secured and the Lure Is Pulled in Reach 

Five Types of Perceptive Attitude, On the basis of 
differences in the total pattern of regard and hand 
activity during the securing of the string and the draw- 
ing in reach of the luce, it seems possible to infer five 
types of perceptive attitude representing different 
levels of maturity. 

These are not directly observable behavior items 
such as were treated in the three preceding sections, 
but ace the result of a logical, interpretative method of 
dealing with the material. 

The five types are listed below, arranged roughly in 
the order of maturity level that they represent. 

Type a. Interest in the string. The string is 
fingered or carried to the mouth. The lure comes in 
reach and is then secured. 

Type b. Interest in the lure, apparently without 
awareness of the string. The hand straining toward 
the lure may move the string sufficiently to drag the 
lute in reach. If the fingers close over the string, it 
seems to be on tactual cue. 

Type c. Apparent awareness of both string and 
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lure at the time of pulling in the lure, but no clearly 
purposive utilization of the string unless on occasions 
where the string is finally grasped two or three inches 
from the lure. 

Type d. Experimentation, watching the results of 
a movement of the hand that holds the string. The 
function of the string may seem to be discovered in the 
act of pulling, 

Type e. Definite utilization of the string as a means 
to bring the lure in reach. The infant regards the lure 
and promptly reaches for the string, with or without 
obvious regard for the latter. Often it is specifically 
stated that he looks at the lure as the pull begins. (In 
this class are included a few cases where the reaching 
was delayed apparently because the string was not seen 
at first, but promptly followed on sight of the string.) 

The term “insight" in the sense of awareness of the 
means to an end might be used with reference to these 
types of perceptive attitude. One may say that in a 
and b there Is success without insight; in c and d suc- 
cess with partial or gradual insight (insight incom- 
plete but dawning) ; in e success with definite insight. 

A given performance does not necessarily embody 
one type alone, but may show characteristics of two or 
more : of o, c, and d, for example. Often it is hard to 
draw the line between types, especially between c and 
d. Some of the performances classed as Type d may 
actually be Type e with the behavior modified by 
motor difficulty in pulling the string. One infant does 
not necessarily display all five types in successive ex- 
aminations. 
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Illustralion of These Types from the Protocols. Boy 
C in his one success at 28 weeks exemplified Type a, 
with a suggestion of c at the end. At 36 weeks he is 
given credit for Type e. Further illustrations of all 
the above types except b may be found in the following 
quotations from the protocols of Girl B and Boy G. 
These records also present a number of other peculiar- 
ities that are instructive, and illustrate the difficulties 
presented by the material. 

Girl B. 28 weeh. M^Hhou! ffrilL Ml. Type ti. 80 ^ecotids. She 
loob at the QHty leans pver a little to tile left» looks at the cat again^ 
Her right hand becomes cngaRcd with the string. She prchciids it 
with tier right hand. Looks nc the cat; bob at the string. She 
becomes concerned with exploring the string wnth both right and 
left hands rather than looking at the cat. She gets the string up 
higher in her left hand; cat movc$ in slightly. After 55 seconds 
she releases string; loob at cat; pnu table with right hand; then 
becomes interested in the string again. Picb it vip in her right hand ; 
scratches the chair with her left linndj then turns in the direction 
of the Examiner and raises her right hand, releasing string. After 
1 minute and 20 seconds gaze returns to cat» which is now in reach, 
and she grasps it. 

One hardly feds that this can be called success, since 
there is so little effort directed toward the lure. 

ff/r/ 32 weeks^ Pl^Uhout gdlL LL Types a md c. 90 
onds. B loob at the cat^ then pats the table top with licr right hand, 
looking at the table and off to the left. She leans fonrad and ap- 
parently looks jit the string. She puts her right hand on the string 
and brings her thumb and fingers together, raises her hand without 
the string and looks at it as if perhaps thinking she had picked up 
the string. She brings her right hand back on the table; puts licr 
left hand on the string near the edge of the table. (Her right hand 
had been about half way along the string.) After some time she 
picks up the string with her left hand, looks at it, and pulls it in a 
little way; with a second pull she brings it in farther. She notices 
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the cat moving in, gives another tug to the string, waves her right 
hand, brings her right and left hand over to the cat. She pulls the 
cat a little closer in, places her right hand on it, and pats it. 

This additional tug to the string is counted as Type c 
rather than dj since it might have been simply a jerk 
of the left hand, which held the string, similar to the 
wave of the right hand which is mentioned at about the 
same time. 

Girl B, 36 weeks. Without grilL RL Type d. 100 seconds. 
B immediately brings her left hand down on the table top and pats 
It. The roly-poly doll is rocked by the Examiner. B looks at it 
steadily for several seconds^ looks at the Examiner find pats the tabic 
with her right hand, also with her left. Her right hand is near 
the string but she does not touch the string. She looks back at the 
doll; leans forward, placing her right hand on the string. She looks 
at the doll, then looks at the strings She opens and closes the 
fingers of her right hand on the string. She picks it up in her right 
hand, looks at the doll as it begins to move in. She drops the 
string, looks back at the doll, picks up the string again closer to the 
doll, She takes the string in her right hand. The doll, as she pulls 
it, rocks so that the head is almost within reach. B tries to teach 
it but the head rocks out of reach. She picks up the string, gives a 
little pull which rocks the doll. She tries to reach it again but it 
rocks out of reach. She vocalizes, leans forward and again takes 
the string in her right hand. She brings the doll within reach and 
carries it to her mouth* 

Same. LI. Type e, 8 seco?ids. B leans forward immediately. 
While looking at the doll, she puts her left hand on the string and 
quickly picks it up. In 8 seconds she has secured tlie doll. Slie 
knocks it on the table with her left hand. 

Unfortunately, there is no good check on the 
permanence of this achievement at 36 weeks. During 
the lever situation B began to cry, and during the suc- 
ceeding string situations with the grill in place she 
cried readily and did not try to pick up the lure even 
when the Examiner moved it to the very edge of the 
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table. When the grill was reniovedj she still cried 
when confronted with a new lure with the string at 
the right. After 35 seconds the Examiner moved the 
string to the left when B was apparently not looking. 
B stopped crying^ put her left hand on the string, 
picked it up, pulled the lure to the edge of the table, 
and contacted it within 8 seconds. Since the procedure 
was questionable here, this presentation probably 
should not be given equal status with the others. Yet, 
even if the Examiner*s movements were what called 
B*s attention to the string, the prompt utilization of the 
string suggests that it was a genuine means to an end. 
The string must be noticed if it is to be adaptively 
utilized. 

Girl J?. 40 meks. grill. Rt. Type e with delated re- 
gard jor string^ 61 itCQHtU. B is looking at the cat nl ready when 
the Examiner squeaks it. She reaches Avith her right hand through 
Space wth her left hand as far as she cnti through Space 4^, 
Her left hand is pronated on the table. She looks nt the cat and oc- 
casionally at the Examiner* Stic is looking rather prolongcdly at 
the cat, She looks over to the riglit side mil. After 47 seconds she 
is noted to look at the string; picks it up by the end between the 
thumb and first finger of her right hand, with rather precise pre- 
hension. She draws the string back rather slowly, wtching the 
cat come in. One mhmtc 7 seconds after the situation was instituted 
she has secured the cat, 

Sartre, LI, Frt/7«rff, She stops fussing immediately and looks at 
the cat, She is leauing a little to tlic left. She looks over 
to the right side of the tabic (where the string was before). 
With her right hand through Space 6A she teaches towards the cat. 
She looks up at the ceiling on the right. She begins to cry. She 
looks back at the cat, looks nt the Examiner and looks up at the 
right. She cries. Her left hand contacts the string as she reaches 
through the grill but she docs not look nt it. Slic quiets when tlic 
cat is squeaked but begins crying again. 
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The tendency to look in the direction where the 
string was before, and the emotional upset due to 
thwarting seem to be responsible for the failure. The 
fussing at removal of the lure just before this presenta- 
tion may have been the first disturbing factor. After 
the lever situation, in R2, B was crying again, but at 
the sight of the string her fussing “trailed off” and she 
pulled the lure in reach. In L2 and M2 she gave no 
evidence of seeing the string, and cried loudly. After 
this, even when the grill was removed, she paid no 
attention to the string on the left. 

By 44 weeks Type e appeared in all the presentations 
with the grill in place. Though 105 seconds altogether 
were required for the first presentation on the right, 
the time after the string was regarded and approached 
was only 15 seconds. Table 7 shows the reduction in 
time in the remaining presentations. At 48 and 52 
weeks Girl B showed a similar delay in her regard 
for the string on the right, but her performances were 
distinctly of Type e. 

Reference to Table 7 shows that Girl B is fairly 
representative of the girls in her achievement with the 
single string. Boy G, part of whose record follows, is 
fairly representative of the boys. 

Boy 28 weeks. Without grilL LI. Type a with more aware- 
ness of the approaching lure than was displayed by Girl B. Counted 
as Type a with a suggestion of c. 60 seco 7 ids. G looks at cat, leaning 
forward. His left hand is on the string but he does not look at it. 
After about 20 seconds he seems to be rather eagerly stretching to- 
wards the cat. He looks down at the string, pats the string, looks 
at the cat. He secures the string between his thumb and all the 
fingers of his right hand, carries it to his mouth, 50 seconds after the 
situation was instituted. This movement drags the cat half way 
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across tlie table so that by leaning Xorward he picks it up one minute 
after the beginning of the situation. 

Bo^ G. 32 weekr. If^ilh ffrill. Rl. 'Tyfie d. 65 seconds, G 
is leaning over to the riglit, scratching blotter. When the cat is 
stiucakcd, lie looks at it. Leans forward, rcg;udinH it intently, 
Pulls himself closer so that his face is close to the grill. After 25 
seconds, he looks at the string on the right, Scratches at it a little. 
Picb it up iit his right hand. Draw* right hand hack to side. One 
tug brings cat half way across table. Another tug pulls it an inch 
farther. Releases string putting it over Har //, Looks at cat for 
a few seconds. Picb up string. Watclics cat come in after oae 
minute. Has secured it and pulled it through grill 5 seconds later. 

Transposition of the string to the left now seemed to 
make the problem insoluble to Boy G, as it did for 
Girl B at 40 weeks, but the response to the thwarting 
was of A different type. Boy G regarded the lure for 
about 25 seconds, twice turning to look at the Ex- 
aminer. Then he rocked back and forth in the chair, 
repeatedly looked down and scratched the blotter, and 
finally extended his left hand toward the Examiner. 
It was never certain tliat he looked at the string, 
though once his left hand came in contact with it. This 
scratching of the blatter appears in numerous other 
cases where the infant seems to be at a loss, and may 
be a compensatory activity. 

Snme. Ml, Type d complicated with motor difficulty. Miffhl 
have been Type e- 60 seconds. Gaze goes to cat when sque.iked. 
Looks from cat down to string. Index linger of right hand scratches 
at the string. Secures it with all of his fingers and his thumb. With 
one slow tug he draws cat to within about 4 inches of the edge 
of the table. Drops string, but picks it up again. He draws right 
hand back and avaves it, but cat moves no farther in. Extends hand 
toward cat. Picks up the string again in Ins right hand; holding 
the string, tie pats hand up and down on lower frame of grill. After 
one minute he has drawn cat to vvhcrc he contacts it. Pushes it 
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almost out of reach, but gets it by the tail between the tips of the 
fingers of left hand and draws it through grill. 

Same, R2, Typee? 50 seconds. Squeaking of the cat brings his 
attention to it. Looks from cat, after 10 seconds, to the string on 
the right. Scratches on the string. Looks from string to cat and 
back to string. Picks up the string, looking at the cat. Drops string. 
Extends right hand through Space SA towards cat, but docs not 
secure cat. Secures string in right hand. Draws cat to where he 
contacts it. 

Same, L2. Failure, Looks at cat and smiles a little. Looks 
tow^ard right, then back at the cat and smiles again. Leans forward 
looking at the cat, He is picking at the chair on the right. Looks 
back at the cat, down to the right side of the table, leans to the right 
side rail, and starts to pull himself toward it. Looks back at the 
cat. After 45 seconds he catches sight of the string on the left. 
Scratching on it with left hand, looks from string back to the cat. 
Then looks again at the string as he tries to prehend it. String gets 
pushed out of reach and is moved back to position by Examiner. 
Looks at the cat, Looks to left side rail, then to right. Leans over 
and scratches blotter on the left. Looks at the cat and vocalizes* 
*^baa baa.^^ Examiner squeaks the cat again. G looks at it. Rocks 
himself back and forth in the chair, holding onto Bar A with both 
hands. Rocks very vigorously. 

Same. M2, T^pe cf Failure. Motor difficulty leads to an hi- 
jerioT type of hekavior. G looks at duck. Looks at the Exammet. 
After about 15 seconds he looks at the string. Immediately left hand 
approaches it and pushes it around on the table. He picks it up. 
Duck tips over. He watches duck come in. Two tugs bring duck 
to about 6 inches from edge of table. Leans forward, straining witli 
left hand toward duck. He touches it and pushes it farther out of 
reach so that he cannot contact it. Strains for it persistently. 
Although his fingers are close to the string, they do not close over 
the string, Now he seems to have lost interest in the duck. Waves 
his arms, vocalizing. Extends left hand toward Examiner, smiling. 
Leans over to platform on tlie left. 

At 36 weeks Boy G, like Girl B at 44 weeks, was suc- 
cessful in both right and left positions, with a percep- 
tive attitude of Type e. A presentation with the cat as 
lure which seemed to arouse little interest and no evi- 
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dent regard for the string was followed by the be- ; 
havior described below. 

Boy G. 36 wah. H^iih Ll, Type e tvilh fMayed ngeri 
for siring* 90 seconds, F'jgli (s rnttlcd. G looks at it, X^oks up at 
the ceiling. His gtiz^e comes clown to the lisht Glances in the 
direction of the Examiner, Back lo fish, I'ips himself up to the 
grill. Begins looking around ilic room. Fish is milled again. Loob 
back at it, Tips himself forward in chair again. Once lus left 
Imnd goes tluougli Space 3/i in direciioa of the fish, but it is with- 
drawn, Looks over to riglit aide rail. Reaches for it Looks do^vn 
on the tabic top and pokes at one of the letters on it Alter 1 minute 
15 seconds he looks at the string. Secures it in his left hand. Looks 
from string to the fish as he picks up the string. Draws his left 
hand back nnd wth one tug brings fish to wiicrc he contacts it 1 
minute 30 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

Same* BL Type e* 30 seconds* Note the inilial looking toward 
leftj where string was before* He looks from fisli over to left side 
of table, then looks over to the right side and secs the string, Begins 
acratcldng on the string, looking from string to fish. Dram back 
right hand after securing the string. Has dragged the fish through 
Space 6/i onto the platform 30 seconds after tlie beginning of the 
situation. 

Successes with a perceptive attitude of Type 6 are 
illustrated in the protocol of Boy E at 32 weeks in the 
situation without the grill. Increasing awareness of 
the string appears in the successive presentations. 

Soy E. 32 weeks* JPithou! griU* R1* Type b* 10 seconds* E 
looks intently at the duck and brings his right hand up on the table. 
His hand falls on the string. As he moves his hand in, the string 
adheres to liis fingers and moves in a little. He does not seem to 
notice the string. Later, as he is leaning forward, raising Iiiniself 
somewhat from the platform, Ins right hand is resting on the string 
and moves the string a Uttic. As he is regarding the duck, he drags 
his right hand back n little, nnd the cluck moves in slightly. He 
looks nt the string now. Tlicn he simlns forward over tJic table 
top trying to reach the cluck, liia head approaches as well as his 
hand. He does not take hold of the string to pull in the duck, but 
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as his atm is resting on the string it is dragged back and the duck 
is brought within reach,. He secures it. 

Same. LI. Types h and c. *10 seco7ids9 E leans forward raising 
himself from tlie platform and extending his head toward the duck. 
At first his hands are out at the side of the table; then his right 
hand comes forward and he looks at it. His gaae comes down to 
the string once, although he has been looking at the duck during 
most of this time. He makes as if to prehend the string once as his 
right hand rests on it. The thumb and first finger come together 
but he does not secure it. As he looks at the duck, his hand which 
is resting on the string moves in, thus causing the duck to come 
in a little. One minute after the situation was instituted, he secures 
the string more definitely in his right hand, and as he draws his 
right hand back, the duck moves within reach. He immediately 
brings his hands to it. 

Same. R2. Motor difficulty. E leans forward immediately in 
the direction of the cat and scratches the table top. He looks at the 
cat, looks at the string on the right. He brings his fingers together 
over tlie string and holds them up, looking at them as if he had the 
string in them. Again he opens and closes his hands over the string. 
He finally prehends it between the thumb and forefinger. As he 
draws his hand back, the cat moves in a little and falls over. He 
drops the string, looks back at the cat; then he takes liold of the 
SLgwa vx left hmd axvd draws Hs Koad h^ick a Uttle hut aot 
enough to move the cat in. He releases the string and reaches 
directly for the cat. He wriggles considerably. He looks at the 
Examiner, looks back at the string. He begins to suck his hand. 
His vocalizations sound a little fussy- He looks at the Examiner 
and draws his hand over the string again but it does not come in, 
His hand opens and closes over the string when he is not looking at 
it. His vocalizations are fussy. He rocks back and forth looking 
at the cat. He turns to the left. He is breathing hard. The Ex- 
aminer squeaks the cat again. He looks at it, makes a little vocali- 
zation, and turns again to the left waving Ills left hand. He takes 
hold of the rods of the left side panel and starts to pull himself over. 
He lets go and leans over to the platform on the left. He scratches 
the table top on the front left corner with his left hand. After 3 
minutes he seems not to be attentive to the cat, but rather to the 
side of the crib. 
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FIGURK 13 

Apparbnt Pbrcsptivb Attitudb as tub String Is Securbd and 
TUB Lurk Is Pirti.nD in Rback 
Situation; Single String \vith Grill 

Age Dutribulion of These Perceptive 'Types in the 
Situations •with the Grill and ‘without the GrilL In 
the foregoing illustrations, one notices that examples of 
success with the lower types of perceptive attitude have 
been drawn from the situation without the grill. 
Figures 13 and 14 show that this distribution is 
characteristic of the group as a whole. After the two 
successes with the grill at 28 weeks, both of which were 
of Type a, there was only one example of a pure Type 
a and no instance of a pure Type b. By the time that 
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of rf7 wA/c/t ^eJyoi^/o>' 

Q /O ZO ^40 60 70 60 90 /OO 



FIGURE 14 

Apparent Perceptive Attitude as the String Is Secured and 
THE Lure Is Pulled in Reach 
Comparison ul situations with and without grill 
a~2S weeks, with Krill; b — ^28 weeks, without grill; c — 32 weeks, 
with grill; d — 32 weeks, without griiP 
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successes with the grill were of more than 50% fre- 
quency, they were almost entirely of Type e, or closely 
approached that type, in all the cases where the interest 
in the lure appeared to be adequate and where the 
records are complete enough to permit judgment On 
the other hand, the open table top permitted a con- 
siderable proportion of successes of Types a and b, 
either alone or involved with a suggestion of Type c. 
At 32 weeks the proportion of Type c to total successes 
is approximately equal for the two kinds of situation; 
in Types d and c, the grill situation scores a larger 
relative number. 

Critical Discussion of Development in Perceptive 
Aililude. From the relation between type of percep- 
tive attitude and success in the two kinds of situation, 
one may conclude that perceptive capacity and motor 
capacity to overcome the difficulties offered by the grill 
are developing together, With the open table top, 
motor capacity may be in advance of perceptive ma- 
turity. With the grill in place, perception may at 
times seem to be in advance of motor ability, as in the 
case of Boy G at 32 weeks. 

The question of perception versus motor capacity 
with the open table top needs some further considera- 
tion. The case of Boy E quoted above (R2) suggests 
that definite pulling in of the string offers a more dif- 
ficult mechanical problem than getting the lure in 
reach by straining forward and fortuitously moving 
the string. Boy E’s perception here appears to be in 
advance of his motor capacity. It is also likely that 
definite pulling is more difficult than producing n 
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movement of the lure by fingering the string and carry- 
ing it to the mouth. 

The difficulty of drawing lines between complete in- 
sight, partial insight, and lack of insight is evident 
from the examples of behavior that have been given. 
Even in the performance of Girl B at 28 weeks, classi- 
fied as Type a, there is a possibility of fleeting moments 
of awareness of lure and string in relation to each 
other, and the same is true of Boy E at 32 weeks in the 
performance classified as Type h. In the Type d be- 
havior of Boy G at 32 weeks we had to admit the 
possibility that the behavior actually was of Type e 
but modified by the motor difficulty. 

Even after the appearance of successes that seem to 
be of a high perceptive type, further development may 
be needed before there is sufficient flexibility to permit 
success when the string appears in a new position. 
Flexibility of perceptive attitude is lacking when the 
string seems not even to be regarded in its changed 
location (Girl B, 40 weeks, LI; Boy G, 32 weeks, 
LI ) . We might say that here the infant has been using 
not simply “string,” but “string on the right,” though 
we do not mean to imply that the analysis is on pre- 
cisely such an ideational level. It seems to be “string 
on the right” rather than merely “the right,” since the 
infant does not persist in activity centered about the 
place where the string previously was. [See the case 
of Boy C at 48 weeks (p, 282) , for evidence that there 
is a definite expectation of finding the string in its 
former location.] 

Similar evidence of degrees of insight has been 
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found by other investigators, Roger (27, p. 11) calls 
attention to the mere observation of the portion of the 
puzzle to be attacked as a "low grade of analysis." 
Our cases of "lack of flexibility" bear a resemblance to 
such "locus" analysis, though they are not entirely 
parallel. Koffka ( 19, p. 279) calls attention to "an- - 
ticipations" and refers (19, p. 213) to "the first weak 
pushes" which Kohler’s youngest ape, Koko, gave in 
the box experiment (20, p. 41) as evidence that "the 
connection between the box and the goal was beginning 
to ‘dawn.’ " Alpert (2, p. 67) speaks of "the unstable 
nature of insight" and enumerates cases of problem- 
solving accompanied by partial insight. Wyatt (37, 
p. 377), after his analysis of Ruger's and Peterson’s 
expert men ts, concludes that "the act of insight .... is 
often a succession of glimmering apprehensions, and 
is found in all degrees from elusive and indefinite 
dimness to a clear and convincing definiteness." 

In the case of infants the ambiguous, imperfect, 
spasmodic cases seem to give evidence that the ma- 
turity level is not quite adequate to the problem. 
Every infant eventually reaches a stage after which he 
is always successful in this simple problem and his 
successes seem to be consistently of Type e. Shall we 
say that by this time he has "learned" the use of the 
string? The study of identical infant twins by Gesell 
and Thompson (12) shows that general maturation is 
more important than specific experience in the de- 
velopment of stair-climbing and manipulation of 
cubes. Undoubtedly, gross motor and fine motor de- 
velopment, maturation of the nervous system, develop- 
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ment of visual span, and the effects of previous ex- 
perience are all involved. It must be when all these 
are adequate that we find the instances of sudden 
change in perceptive attitude developing within a 
given examination and consistently followed by suc- 
cesses of a high type. Boy G at 36 weeks and Girl B 
at 44 weeks are examples. A more striking case is that 
of Boy F at 36 weeks, which will be presented in the 
next section (pp. 286 ff,). In the case of Boy F the 
change seemed to come first from observation of the re- 
sult of a rather fortuitous encounter with the string, 
but the observation of a very slight “chance-produced” 
movement was followed by a rather definite and effec- 
tive tug, and the new attitude persisted when the 
string appeared in a different position, In the case of 
Boy G and Girl B, catching sight of the string seemed 
to change the aspect of the situation. 

Of course, in such cases as those of Boy G and Girl 
B one need not assume that there is more than a re- 
latively new perception of relationships. Boy G at 32 
weeks had shown distinct approaches to a performance 
of Type e. The situation at 36 weeks, however, pre- 
sented the problem afresh, and time was required to 
see the elements in relation to each other again. Girl 
B, in fact, seemed to need to discover the string anew 
at the beginning of each successive examination. Even 
though many of these infants (including Girl B but not 
Boy F) at home had objects with attached strings to 
play with, the exact visual pattern presented by the ex- 
amination was probably never encountered outside. 
Though the behavior in the Multiple-Strings Situa- 
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tions sotnetimes shows the development of rather 
specific habit trends, the first right-hand and the first 
left-hand presentation of the Single Siring may be con- 
sidered relatively new problems, particularly at 36 
weeks. The failures to see the string in a changed 
location indicate that the lure with the string on the 
left is a new problem. 

Though the perception of relationships occurring 
here may be only relatively new, nevertheless, it is 
new. Do not problems vary in difficulty in part ac- 
cording to the novelty of the perception that they 
demand? 

Analysis of Time Records in Rehiion lo Percepiive 
Alliinde. The fact that Roger (27, p. 50) , Thorndike 
(34, pp. 189-191), and Bingham (3, p. 44) speak of 
the relation between insight and variations in the 
solution-time suggests an analysis of the time records 
in relation to perceptive attitude, Adams (1, p. 93) 
seriously questions the validity of the time criterion in 
animal experimentation, since the total time from be- 
ginning to solution is frequently lengthened by periods 
of inactivity and apparent indifference to the objective. 
It may be true that the presence of a sudden reduction 
in time store is evidence for a marked advance of in- 
sight Occasionally in our experiment a lengthening 
of the time seemed actually to be conditioned by an 
advance in perceptive attitude, as in the failure of Boy 
E at 32 weeks (p, 269), but this was noted with an ad- 
vance from Type a or 6 to c rather than with advance 
to Type e. Bingham (3) comments on the "rise oc- 
casioned by exploratory interruptions of consistent pro- 
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cedures.” This phenomenon also appears in some of 
Ruger’s curves (27, p. 65). 

Our group medians for time required in the situa- 
tion with grill show a rather abrupt drop between 36 
and 4-0 weeks in the presentations where the lure was 
pulled in reach, and a similar drop between 40 and 44 
weeks for all the presentations. To be sure, the time 
is determined by motor capacity to a considerable ex- 
tent. This is the period in which the characteristic 
mode of hand approach to an object changes from 
circuitous to straight (Halverson, 16). The number 
of tugs used to pull the lure in reach becomes charac- 
teristically one or two instead of three or more (Figure 
12) . That a rather sharp change in perceptive attitude 
is also taking place, however, appears in Figure 13. 
Between 36 and 40 weeks the successes of other types 
than e ot el almost entirely drop out, and all cases 
where there is success approximate Type e in the 
records that permit any sort of decision on this point. 

We now proceed to an examination of the time 
records in individual cases, confining ourselves to the 
situation with grill unless otherwise stated. 

We have already quoted two instances of reduction 
in time score following activity of Type e, although 
we have also noted instances where successes of Type 
e were followed by failure when the position of the 
string was changed. Reference to Table 7 reveals cer- 
tain significant periods in the record of each subject 
who was followed all the way from 36 through 44 
weeks. The type of perceptive attitude through these 
periods will be considered in each case, with frequent 
quotations fcom. the protocols. 
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Boy B 

32 weeks. Successes hi and Ml were of Type d. 
Failure in R2 was due to motor distraction and to dif- 
ficulty in securing the string. B scratched at the 
string, looking back at the lure, but fell over to the 
right. He pulled himself to his feet, and, when re- 
placed in position, pulled himself over to the Ex- 
aminer. In L2, after looking from lure to string and 
scratching at the string, he began to fuss. M2 is 
characterized by behavior that sounds like Type e, but 
the record is incomplete on the subject of regard, and 
therefore has not been counted in the frequencies for 
Figure 13. B “reaches for the string with his right 
hand through Space iA, secures string with right 
hand. By drawing his hand far back at right, pulls 
cat within reach. As soon as it is within roach, he 
reaches for it . . . , grasps it , and carries it to his 
mouth." 

36 ivetks, Rl, Tyfe c. 50 teeondf, B looks at the cat, looks down 
at platform, looks bnck at cat, turns to the riglit, looks at cat snd 
bounces back nnd forth, was'ing arms and smiling. He looks nt cat, 
brings hands together and makes a breathy noise. Pulls himself 
up to grill, looks down at string on right, picks it up in left lifind, 
brings right hand to it, pulls it in a little. Cat begins to move; B 
looks back at cat, waves right arm and jerks string. This brings 
the cat about half way across the talilc. As soon os tlic cut is within 
reach, 0 seizes it. 

LJ. Tyfie d, SO secondsf B pulls himself closer to the grill, look- 
ing itxcdly St the cat. He presently looks down <it tlic string on 
the left, scratches at it urith left hand while looking at cat. After 
pulling the string a little way in, he drops it, looks back at cat nnd 
is very active, waving ornis, but docs not try to rcacli it through 
grill. As lie is too close to the grill, the h^xamincr moves him back 
n little bit. He looks at the Examiner (or a few seconds, prcscntlv 
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looks back at the cat, picks up the string with left hand, gives it 
another pull which brings the cat to the edge of the table where he 
grasps it as soon as it is within reach. 

R2, Type d, 55 seconds^ B leans forward, reaches with left 
hand toward cat in center. He looks at tlie string and scratches at 
it a little bit with left hand. He brings right hand on table and 
scratches it, picks at the end of the string with his right hand. He 
picks up the string in his right handj pulls cat about half way across 
table, waves hands and drops string. He brings both hands up to 
Spaces 5 and 6, picks up string again and brings cat to side of table 
within reach. He picks it up. 

Type e. 30 seconds, B leans forward; reaches through 
Space 5/i with left hand for the cat; then sits up straight. He 
reaches for string with left hand, pulls the cat about half way across 
the table, drops string, tries to reach cat, barely touches the tail, 
picks up the string with left hand, gives another jerk, drops string. 
Picks up cat. 

Boy G 

Boy C’s record at 36 weeks has already been quoted. 
His difficulty in R1 apparently was failure to see the 
string. Transitional stages between the 28-weeks 
period and the 36-weeks period are seen at 32 weeks, 
where there occurs a drop in time similar to that shown 
by Boy B at the same age, 

32 Weeks. In Rl and LI the string Avas not re- 
garded, Ml is quoted as an example of transition from 
Type ^ to c and even to d. 

Ml. Types aj Cj d. 105 seco 7 ids. C regards cat for about a 
second, looks back at the Examiner, looks again at the cat. Looks at 
string, scratching at it with left hand, having reached through Space 
5d, Picks up string, carries it to mouth. As he docs so, the cat 
tips over. Looks at cat, looks at string, pulls his left Imnd back and 
looks at cat as it comes in about half way across the table. C carries 
string to mouth again, holds part of string in right hand, another part 
in the left and looks at stretch between. Vocalizes and draws cat a 
little farther in. Drops string as he tries to reach cat directly. The 


1 
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cut is slightly our of rcadi. C conlucts Mring, scratches string, pulls, 
stting farther, looking at cal. Tries to reach c.nt wth the right 
hsjid, touches it but does not sci^e it, Picks up string urith left 
hand, pulls cat to the edge of the table and secures it. 

R2 WftS of Types c and r/. In LJ, he fussed and 
slumped down in the chair, though he scratched a little 
at the string. 

M2, Ty^e ef Jj lecondtf C looks at the cat, down at the 
string, semiches near it with left hand. Contacts string, begins to 
fuss. The cat is Bt)ueaketl again, C stops fussing, picks string up 
with left hand, transfers it to right hand, pulls cat in reach unth one 
pull, prebends it as soon as it is within reach. [The estimate of 35 
seconds includes allowance for the fusing.] 

From 36 weeks on, Boy C's perforninnces are of 
Type Cj though at 40 weeks he is a little slow to sec the 
string on the left. At 48 weeks his expectation that the 
string will continue to be on the right is so strong as 
to result in failure. A section from the protocol is 
quoted here, so that the reader may see the evidence 
that “representative factors" were present and also the 
compensatory scratching of the blotter mentioned above 
in the case of Boy G (p, 266). 

"C 'looks at ent, then at the right-hand side of table, and points with 
Ids index finger. Looks at Examiner and back to cat, reaching 
through Space 6/f with left hand, looking at the cat and also at the 
table in that direction. With his right hand he reaches through 
Space 'id and seems surprised not to find the siring where it was 
before. Drags hand in, vocatir^ing, 'uh uh,* Picks up the blotter on 
the right. Looks arovmd the room. Turns to the left, scratchine 
the blotter.” 

Boy D 

Boy D was an infant much advanced in gross mo- 
tor ability, with a strong motor drive and a rather im- 
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patient disposition. At 36 weeks^ in and LI, there 
was an evident conflict of interests, in which the lure 
and string competed unsuccessfully with the activity of 
standing and bouncing up and down. After 145 sec- 
onds and 180 seconds, respectively, hope of victory for 
the lure and string was abandoned by the Examiner. 
In Ml, though the conflict continued, there was 
enough positive activity toward the lure to encourage 
a prolongation of the period, and after 245 seconds the 
lure was secured, with an apparent perceptive attitude 
of Type c. After the lever situation, R2 and L2 were 
responded to with fussing, rising to a standing position, 
and very little evidence of interest in the lure. The 
infant was taken out of the examining room, since it 
seemed useless to proceed further. After a two-minute 
interval, a second opportunity with R2 and L2 was 
given, The Examiner’s report is quoted below: 

R2. c, 120 seconds. D is brought back into the ex- 

amining room and set on the platform before the grill. He begins 
to cry. The roly-poly doll is put in place with the string on the 
right. D quiets as he looks at it, He begins to fuss again but quiets 
as the doll is tapped on the table, He reaches for it with his right 
hand but turns over to the right side rail and starts to pull himself 
up. He sits down again with his back to the doll. The Examiner 
rocks the doll again, D looks at it, lowers himself to a sitting posi- 
tion, reaches >vith his left hand directly for the doll through Space 
\A and scratches at the string with his right hand through Space 
6A. He brings his left hand over to the string, secures the string 
and brings the doU hall way across the table. He tries to reach it 
and releases the string while reaching. He fusses as he unsuccess- 
fully reaches for the doll. While reaching for the doll, first with 
his left then with his right hand, he encounters the string and closes 
his right hand on it after several seconds. He pulls the string and 
brings tlie doll to the edge of the table. 

L2. Type e, 45 seconds. The doll is rocked and D looks at 
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it He loob at the Ejcamincr, fussw a little bit He loob at the 
atring, scratches at tt with liis lc(t hand. He aecviics it in his left 
lituid and draws lira left hand back so that the doll comes in. Djr 
-svavirtg his hand several times he succeeds in pulling tlic doll to the 
left front corner of the table, lie reaches through Space J5 with 
his left hand and takes the doll by the head. 

Enlistment of interest, induced in R2 by a change 
of lure and enhanced in 12. by the preceding success, 
seems to have been a strong facilitating factor. 

Drops in Boy D's time scores after 40 weeks were 
due to increasing facility in the mechanics of string- 
pulling, or in the length of reach across the table in 
cases where the first tug was a short one. His adjust- 
ment to the rest situation became increasingly better as 
standing and cruising lost some of their novelty, and 
this also helped to lower his time record. 

Boy E 

In the case of Boy E at 36 weeks, it was hard to tell 
whether he considered the string-pulling or the table- 
scratching to be the efficacious gesture, In Rl, with- 
out the grill, he scratched the tabic with left and right 
hands while he looked at the lure and apparently did 
not notice the string. In LI, as he looked at the lure, 
his scratching hand was on the string. He gave a start 
as the lure fell over; his hand closed over the string, 
and he pulled the lure to the platform. In Ml he 
leaned forward stretching as far as he could toward the 
lure and scratched the table with his left hand while 
he grasped the string with his right. In 15 seconds he 
had pulled the lure off the tabic. In a later presenta- 
tion with grill which is quoted below from the proto- 
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cols, there appears to be more awareness of the string. 
The quotation is given in order that the behavior may 
be compared with that at 40 weeks where the drop in 
time score occurs, 

36 luecks. M2. Type c. 123 seconds. E looks at the cluck. 
ScratcJics on string repeatedly with his left hand, The duck begins 
to roll in. Scratches table top near string, his left hand almost rest' 
ing on string, Secures string in hand and draws duck half way 
across board, 45 seconds. Looking back at it with string in hand, he 
scratches again on table top. Looks at string. Looks at duck. 
String is caught in fingers, but as he raises his hand, he lets it drop. 
Looks back at duck with a whistling pucker of the mouth. After 
1 minute 45 seconds he looks at string again. Secures it by the 
thumb and side of index finger of left hand. Pulls string and in 2 
minutes 3 seconds secures duck in right hand and brings mouth to 
wheel although duck is on the opposite side of the grill. 

At 40 weeks the behavior is of Type e and, as the 
quotation below shows, would be characterized by a 
low time score in both presentations if it were not for 
the initial timidity. It was found impossible to con- 
tinue this examination into the Multiple-Strings Situa- 
tions because of the infant’s crying, 

40 weeks, Rl. Type e. 60 seconds. He looks at the fish. 
Fish IS rattled by the Examiner. For several seconds he glances at 
the Examiner, then back at the fish. Looks at the string on the 
right Right hand tentatively approaches as it did in the cube situ- 
ation, but is withdrawn. Again he looks at the Examiner. Again 
he approaches the string and withdraws hand, but after 40 seconds 
has secured string, find with a rather slow movement has pulled the 
fish about a third of the way across the table toward him. Releases 
the string as he tries to secure fish directly with left hand. He 
contacts it, but cannot quite reach it. Takes string about 5 inches 
from fish and draws fish within reach and secures it one minute after 
beginning of the situation. 

LI, Type e, 20 seconds. After 2 minutes 40 seconds the 
screen is set up. E fusses a little at sight of the screen. Examiner 
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lays the screen ilown on the table. After the screen is replaced, 
again E s\\ow a tendency to luss. Screen is left in a slightly lean- 
ing position. E fusses a little as fish h taken away and put in place 
behind the screen. Screen is removed. E is looking at the Exam- 
iner, and fusses a little. Kish is rattled. K looks at it and fusses n 
little. Then he looks at the string on the left. Left hand goes 
slightly forward, Left hand is over string several times, He se- 
cures t)ic string and draws fish to where he contacts it after 20 
seconds. He manages to get left hand over howl so as to draw fish 
to the grill after 30 seconds. 

The relapse to a long time score at 44 weeks in LI 
is accounted for by the following quotarion. 

44 wetks. LL Ty(^e t, 180 secouds, E is sitting somewhat 
back of position and sliglnly to the left. It seems inadvisable to move 
liim. He leans forward and gets in front of the grill on his knees 
in a fairly good central pewirion, Scratches with right Jinnd in 
direction of fisli, Witlidmi^ his hand. Siu buck and looks around 
the room. Fish is rattled again by the Examiner. E regards the 
Exarntnen Vocalizes, **ah da umm da cla.*' llcgins pulling liimsclf 
up by right side rail. Looka up at the light. Glances back at the 
fish. Stands over by the right side mil, then sits down. Looks back 
nt the fish, lie is about a foot and a half away from the grill. 
Pulls himself to his feet. Looks up at the light again. Looks over 
at the window, Back from it to the light. Vocalizes, “da da ada,*' 
rcpcntedly. Fish is rattled and he looks at it, but looks back at the 
light. Comes creeping from right side of crib to left side. Gets his 
right hand on the string. Secures it between thumb and index finger, 
then between thumb and middle finger. It Is now 2 minutes 40 
seconds since the beginning of the situation, when he picks up the 
string, One slow pull draws fish off table onto platform. Picks (( 
up from platform 3 minutes after the beginning of the situation. 

Boy F 

Boy F at 36 weeks presents the most striking case of 
a father sudden appearance of Type e within a given 
examination period. In ]?1, Lip and MI, he at no 
time contacted the string, though he apparently looked 
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at it from time to time and once moved his hand to- 
ward it a little. He regarded the lure frequently, but 
his behavior was of the type referred to in a previous 
section as ^‘less adaptive.” When the grill was re- 
moved, and the same lure was used again, the behavior 
was as quoted below: 

36 weeks. Without grill. Rl, Type 40 seconds. F 

looks at cat and smiles a little bit. As he pats the table top, his 
right hand comes down on string. He secures it in bis hand and 
pats on the table top. Transfers it to his left hand. Looks back 
at the cat as it falls over. Looks at string. Another tug brings cat 
to where he has secured it about 40 seconds after beginning of the 
situation. 

LJ. Type e. 16 seconds. [Note resemblance of initial be- 
havior to that in the preceding situation.] F looks at cat, pats table 
top with right hand over at the right, Looks over at right where 
he is patting. Looks over to left. After patting table top once in 
that direction, he picks up the string, watching the cat come in. 
With one tug he brings cat to where he secures it 16 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation. Transfers it from one hand to the 
other, Drops it on the table. Scratches at the string. Picks up 
the string and draws cat a little way on the table. Carries it to his 
mouth, having secured it again. 

When the grill was replaced the string evidently was 
not seen at first, an example of the functioning of the 
grill as a visual barrier. The nature of the success in 
M2 led the Examiner to present RZ and LZ again. 

36 weeks, R2. 90 seconds^ F's gaze goes to the fish from the 

screen. Fish is rattled by the Examiner. F continues looking at it 
for about 10 seconds. Looks at the Examiner momentarily. Looks 
back with a prolonged regard for the fish. Looks from fish down to 
near edge of table. Looks over to right side rail and grfisps it with 
right band. Strains toward left side rail with left hand. Exam- 
iner shakes the fish again, F looks at it. Turns again to pulling 
toward side rail. He is moved away from the rail by the Examiner, 
but Ills hand goes back to side rail. Looks toward Examiner, ex- 
tending right hand toward her. 
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L2. 55 seconds. K looks nl: lish for about 3 or + seconds, 
GUnccs to the left of the room. Ae;iia at the fish. Leans to the 
right and picks up blotter. Gaze comes back to the fish. Looks up 
to the ceiling, and down to the fish, protesting moincntarily. Loob 
around the room, Gaze comes back to the fish and rests there for 
about 3 seconds. He sputters, looking at the Examiner, 

M2w Xype fl> 2S F regards fish. Gaze tomes down 

to the string. As soon as lie sees tlie string, he picks it up in his 

left hand. Watclics the fish come in to about + inches from edge of 
the table. Looks at it, Picb up string -igatn. Gaze goes to the 

fislij which is in easy reach. He secures it 25 seconds after be- 

ginning of situation. Waves it up and down, carries it to his mouth, 
and luts it on the grill. Transfers it from one hand to the other. 
Vocalizes as he chews on it. 

jR2 repeated. Type d. 20 seconds. V looks at the fish. After 
about 8 seconds he looks at the string on the right, fingers it with 
his right hand. He begins to pull string. With two tugs he has 
pulled fish to \vhcre he secures it 20 seconds after beginning of situ- 
ation. Puts it back on the table, Picks it up again. Releases it 
again. Drops it on the platform, Picks it up by the string. Hits 
it on the grill, 

X2 repealed. Type e. 18 secortds.^ He looks from fish to string. 
Picks string up in left liand after 10 seconds. X^ooks at fish 
ns he begins pulling string. One lug brings fish almost to edge of 
table. Another tug brings it through the grill, He has secured it 
about 18 seconds after beginning of situation. Drops it, picks it up 
by string, and drags it around on the platform by the string. Picks 
it up from the platform and drops it> then bounces it around again. 
He pulls it across liis lap by the string from Hie right to the left 
side of the platform, 

Here in the situation with grill the drop in time 
pears, if not surely with Type e, at least with an atti- 
tude toward the string very different ffom that in 
andI/1. 

The lengthened time at 48 weeks marks Boy F’s 
first and only maladjustment to the examination. 
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Boy J 

Boy J at 36 v^eeks has two rather long time scores 
with Type e behavior and delayed regard for the string, 
followed by brief times. 

36 weeks. Rl. Type e. 60 seconds, J smiles a little as he 
leans forward looking at the cat. Extends liis left hand far out on 
tlie table, scratcliing the table top in the direction of the cat with his 
right hand. Pulls himself to grill so that his chair swings around and 
he looks startled. Chair is moved into position again by the Exam- 
iner. J looks at the Examiner* Reaches to left side rail, looking at 
it. Ga'ze comes back to the cat, After 50 seconds, lie has looked at 
the string. Secures it in his right hand, looking at the cat as he 
does so. He pulls string. One tug brings cat to where he contacts 
it 60 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

LI, Type e, 67 seconds. J is looking at the cat before it is 
squeaked. Continues looking at it. Leans forward. Pulls himself 
to the grill, tipping the chair forward, open mouth approaching 
Bar 4. Chair is brought down to the platform by the Examiner. 
Looks to right side of table. Turns to left, pulling at Examiner* 
Pulls himself up to grill, again tipping himself forward in chair* 
Chair is brought down by the Examiner, He begins kicking with 
both top, 'tockmg bTtck 

cat. Hits grill with both hands. Pulls himself close to grill, open- 
ing mouth as he approaches Bar 4. After 55 seconds he secures the 
string in left hand. Pulls it in watching the cat. Brings cat with 
one tug to edge of table and secures it as soon as it is in reach. 

The first of the Multiple-Strings Situations is 
quoted next, since it follows in the examination, 

Perpendicidnr Parallel Strinffs. Rl. 25 seconds. Looks from 
doll down to the string. Reaches for string with left hand, then 
with right hand, looking at the doll as he scratches and opens and 
closes his fingers on string, evidently trying to prehen d it After 20 
seconds he has secured the string and brought the doll with one tug 
to where he contacts it about 25 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation, 

At ?i2 weeks Boy J’s only successes were in the 
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situation without grill, and they were of Types b and 
c although the time was short. 

Doy K 

Boy K is a case that is hard to classify but his record 
is presented rather fully so as to make plain the diffi- 
culties that it offers. At ^2 weeks in Ml and R2 he 
brought the lure in reach in a time that is remarkably 
short at that age, and, (hough his behavior is classified 
as Type c, one must admit that it sounds very much like 
that which has been called Type e in other cases. One 
factor which led to giving the lower classification to 
these successes was their inconsistency with the be- 
havior in the pcrforinanccs that followed. Yet this 
lowering of quality may have been due to the thwart- 
ing influence of mechanical difltculties. 

J2 weektv Mt> T’y/'r r- xetanth, i!(|ucakinir of the cat 
cnlls his to it. lie looks nt it for sevcrnl seconds. Glances 
clown. Looks nt it ngain, and then i;lnncc$ down. Looks over to the 
left) gUncca down, l/ioks over to the riftUt. After 20 seconds, 
while he is looking down at the string, left hand begins scratching 
on it. Drawig it a little bit through the grill. Draws cat half way 
across table, Looks ut the cat there, having released string. Gets 
riglit hand through Space 5^i onto cat. Mas secured it about 43 
seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

iJ 2. Type c. iO seconds. K regards cat for several seconds. 
Glances over to the left. Looks down at his dress, Looks back at 
the cat with rather a prolonged regard. After 15 seconds he has 
glanced over at the string on the right. Iinmcdiatcly begins scratch- 
ing at it wth right hand, As lie scratches at it, he watches the cat 
as it begins to come in. One tug brings cat to where lie contacts it 
30 seconds after the beginning of the situation. It is then at t!ic 
edge of table. He fingers it. Draws back liis right Jiniul over the 
string to the full length of the string. Does this about four times. 
The cat is caught around Bar 7 and does not come through the 
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grill. Carries string to liis mouth. Rubs right foot on the plat' 
form. Draws string back again with right hand as before. String is 
caught over the fingers of his right hand. Continues holding it there 
as he draws hand back from grill. Fingers cat as it lies on the edge 
of the table. 

L2. 165 secoiids. K regards cat, but glances over to the left. 

Looks at the cat, at the ceiling, then at the Examiner. Looks bach 
at the cat. Fingers his right bootie. Regards the cat. After 30 
seconds he has looked at the string on the left, Looks back to cat as 
he pokes at string. Draws back left lifind at side. Cat comes one- 
fourth of the way in and falls over. Looks at it, scratching down on 
the platform by the end of the string there. Does not secure the 
string. Looks at the cat, with both hands on the grill. Looks at the 
Examiner with a prolonged regard. Then looks back at the cat 
momentarily, but looks at the Examiner and smiles. Rubs left foot 
on the platform and picks at his bootic, After 1 minute 45 seconds 
he is extending left hand through Space 35 toward the cat, but 
withdraws it. Loolcs over to the left. Examiner squeaks cat again. 
Looks at it, but looks up at Examinees hand which is over the top 
of the side rail. Looks down at string which is over edge of the 
platform. Fingers it Looks up at the Examiner and smiles. Looks 
around the room. 

M2, 90 seconds, K was already looking at the fish. Extends 
left hand in direction of it through Space 35. Then right goes through 
Space 65. Scratches a little on tlic table top. Glances at string. 
Scratches at string, while looking at tlie fish. Left hand, scratching 
on string through Space 35^ is not able to prehend string. Right 
hand goes through Space 55 toward the fish. Brings right hand 
down on the string. Scratches at tlie string a little. Extends right 
arm to right side rail. Looks around at the Examiner. Back at 
the fishr His face is close to the grill, Botli hands are on the 
grill. He is moved a little farther away from the grill by the 
Examiner. Fish is rattled again. Looks at the fish, then over at the 
Examiner, Looks back at the fish, and perhaps down at the string, 
but docs not approach the string. After 1 minute 30 seconds the 
fish is brought by Examiner to the edge of tlie table where K se- 
cures it. 

At 36 weeks, greater facility with the left hand 
seems to cause the fluctuations in time records, which 
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are long whca the string is on tlic right and very brief 
when it is on the left. In both cases where the string 
is on the right, the left hand finally has to coine to the 
aid of the right. 

36 tueeif, Rt. Type c3 55 tecondt, K Iwiks at the fish. 
SHtles up very close to ihc thrill. Puls his tiyiUt haml thnmith Space 
6, left t)itou|;;li 4/ij toward the llsh, tli(in|:;h the rij'hi lumd also seems 
to approach the strin^^- After 15 seconds he lm$ moved the string 
Almost to the median line with lifs riglu hand through Space 
while looking at the fish, Then he brings his hand in through Space 
6/1, He scrutctics at the siring, while regarding the fish all the 
time, IJrings the fish with one tug hnlf way across the table. Then 
he puts his right arm through 7/J and scraiclics nn the string wliich 
he has rclcji^d. Withdraws his liaiid. He approaches it with his 
left hand through Space 4£l, then with right hand through 7/f, He 
secures the string and bring5i tlie fijih to where he contacts it 55 

seconds after the beginning of ihc situation, but he cannot well sc" 

cure it there ^\nth his right hand. He secures the string in his left 

hand, He draws the fish to the edge of tlie table in the median 

position, wlicrc lie draws it with string through the grill 1 minute 25 
seconds after the beginning of the situniiori. Me secures it 1 minute 
35 seconds after the beginning of the situation with his left [land, 
the string being looped around the base of Par 4, 

Lh Type ef IS secojt/ls. K leans forward with his face close 

to the grilh He extends his left hand tlirougli Space 4/i and gets 

it on the string as he looks nt the fish, He contacts the fish 15 
seconds after the beginning of the situation, and by holding the 
string dose to the fish* has brought it to the edge of the table and 
pulled it throvigh the grill 25 seconds after the beginning of the sit- 
uation, Then he secures it in his right hand. Carries to liis mouth. 

R2. Type /L 65 seco/tds. K looks at cat intently all tlie 

time it is squeaked. He sits up straigbter and leans forward a little. 
Right hand goes through Space tvliilc he is looking at the cat, 
also looking at the string which his hand if^ approaching, Looks 
from siring to cat, His left hand move? in a little bit on the 
grill. He secures the string in his right hand between thumb and 
index finger 40 fccpiuIs after the heginning of tlie situation, but 
simfily waves life hand up and down. Docs not pull string in. Re- 
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leases it. Secures in left hand. Pulls cat half way in. Drops string. 
Seems to be reaching directly for the cat. Contacts it 1 minute 5 
seconds after the beginning of the situation with his right hand» 
through Space 65. Draws fingers back along the string. Looks 
down at the string, Secures string with left hand. Draws left 
hand back and contacts cat. Secures cat by the tail 1 minute 25 sec- 
onds after the beginning of the situation. 

L2. Type h? c, 10 seconds, Looks at the fish. Gets left hand 
on string without having seemed to be particularly looking at the 
string- Looks off to the left corner of the crib. By pulling the 
string he brings the fish to where he contacts it 10 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation, Drops string and makes an attempt to 
secure fish directly, but does not secure it until 40 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation. 

A drop to a consistently lower leyel does not occur 
until 40 weeks, and here the check on the consistency is 
almost lost because of the crying at the end of the ex- 
amination. The preference for the left hand appears 
again here. 

40 weeks. Rl. Type ef 85 seconds. K leans forward giving 
the cat a prolonged regard. After 15 seconds hfs left hand goes up 
to the junction of Bars 3 and Aj then his right hand goes up to Bars 
4 and A. He leans over close to the grill, looking at the cat. He 
looks at the Examiner, at the lower frame of the grill, at the cat, 
and up at the Examiner. He scratches on tlie table through Space 
bA. He has not yet regarded the string apparently. After one 
minute he glances over to the right. He may have seen the string 
then, but he looks farther around toward the back of the crib. His 
gaze comes back to the string, He contacts it with his right hand 
and pulls end of it off table. Secures the string in left hand. After 1 
minute 25 seconds he has contacted the cat, having brought it with 
one tug to the edge of the table. 

Lt. Type e, 10 seconds. K looks at the fish, then immediately 
down at the string on the left. Looks back at the fish. Gets his left 
hand on the string. Secures the string. While looking at the fish, 
pulls the fish with one tug of his left hand to the edge of tlie table 
and contacts it 10 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 
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[The liigli grade assigned to seems partly to l)avc been inferred 
from the behavior in LI.] 

R2, Type X. iKecorrt incnmpleft on tubjeci of reffard.) 20 
secondst Hell is removed. ‘Die screen is removed. K begins to 
cry and continues crying while extending his left hand toward the 
automobile. After 1.5 seconds he secures tlic siring and pulls auto- 
mobile off the tabic, Me picks it up, but curuinues crying as he holds 
it in his mouth. The belt is set on the platform and lie slops crying. 

In L2, the Examiner ilifl not venture to remove the 
bell from K, anti he made no approach to the lure or 
the string. 

At 44 weeks, Ri required 45 seconds because Boy K 
cried for 40 seconds before he looked at the string. In 
LI his time would have been shorter if he had not had 
difficulty in prehension of the string. These two per- 
formances are classed as Type since the interest 
seemed to be as much in the act of pulling as in secur- 
ing the lure. R2 and L2 were of Type e. 

Girl C 

Girl C’s success at 40 weeks in Ml and R2 arc 
classed as Type x, since the record with reference to 
the securing of the string was felt to be too incomplete. 
The two presentations of L2 quoted below illustrate 
one type of distraction that occasionally arose, and the 
improvement in the behavior when the distraction was 
past. 

40 weeps. L2, C gives a prolonged regard to tbc cat. Glances 
over to the riglit to her niotlicr inomciitaiil)’. Looks down at her 
right knee as she kicks with right foot cm the platform. Grunts, 
Squeaking of the cat calls her regard hack to it. Cat is also hit on 
the table. She regards it. Pull.s licr.sclf chwe to the grill. Does not 
seem to regard the string yet. Moved back from tlic grill by licr 
mother. Pulls herself up close to the grill, humping head on the 
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grill while regarding the cat. Kicks her right foot on the platform 
while regarding the cat. Voids, Is taken out to be changed. Mother 
reports that home training in leference to elimination has begun, 

L2 repeated. Type e. 15 seconds. When put back in the crib, 
she begins to fuss a little. Quiets as she looks at the fish. Looks 
from fish to string on the left. Secures string in left hand. With 
one slow tug brings fish to edge of table, contacts, secures, and 
draws it through the grill 15 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation. 

Girl C never presents a drop to a consistently low 
level, since her records end with 44 weeks, and at this 
age, although Rl and LI seem to be of Type the time 
is long because of motor distraction and delayed re- 
gard for the string, At 44 weeks Girl C displayed 
only a mild interest in the cat when it was exposed with 
the string on the right. After 80 seconds the screen 
was set up; the fish was substituted for the cat; and R\ 
and LI followed as quoted below, 

44 weeks. Rl, Type e, 50 seconds, Looking at the fish, she 
slides close to the grill, almost sliding under it. Her feet are active 
on the platform, pushing her up; both hands on the grill. Her re- 
gard is for the fish. She is pulled back from the grill into position 
by the Examiner. The fish is rattled again. This time she looks 
from the fish to the string. Immediately, 35 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation, she secures the string in her right hand. 
With one tug she brings the fish off the table onto the platform and 
picks it up from the platform 50 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation. 

LI. Type e. 60 seconds. C looks at the duck- Extends her 
right hand through the grill onto the table through Space TA. She 
pulls herself close to the grill and almost slides under the table. She 
is pulled back into better position by the Examiner, Her right liand 
makes an approach to the duck and her left hand pulls her up to 
the grill so that she almost falls over backward. After 40 seconds 
she appears to regard the string for the first time. She reaches for 
it with lier left liand though her right hand is still extended toward 
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the (luck through Siiacc (ill. After one minute she secures the duck 
by the bead, having brought it with one tug to the edge ol the table. 

Girl D 

Girl D’s behavior at 40 weeks was much compli- 
cated by a tendency to pull herself to standing by 
means of the grill, Aside from A/l, where the record 
is classed as .v on account of the gaps it presents, the 
only occasion where this distraction was overcome was 
jR2, where tlie success was of 'I'ype e. 

40 weeks. R2, Type e. 60 seconds. D extends right arm as 
far as it will go through Space 3/f toward the llsli, while regarding 
it. Then both himcls go on the grill and she pulls herself to it, al- 
most sliding under. She is pulled back by the Examiner. She seems 
to glance toward the string and her right hand moves in that direc- 
tion, but it may have been moving to right side rail, toward which 
slic is now pulling herself. Uegins (o cry. is rattled again after 

45 seconds. Extends right hand tow'nrd the string through Space 
511. After 55 seconds looks from siring to fi.sli, Secures string, 
looking at fish. Pulls in fish. Pulls of! table oato platform 60 sec- 
onds after the beginning of the siiuatmn. Hy waving string \s'bich 
is now in her left hand, having transfcTrcd it frutn the rigirt, she 
draws fish toward her from the platforin. Picks it up after 1 minute 
15 seconds. 

At 44 weeks there is a solid array of Type e successes j 
but delay of regard for the string, combined with a 
tendency to motor distraction, keeps the time fairly 
long. A greater readiness to remain seated brings the 
time reduction at 48 weeks. 

Girl E 

In the case of Girl E, the factors keeping the time 
high until 44 weeks appear to be motor diflicuUy in 
pulling and a tendency to find satisfaction in chewing 
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the string. Girl K was more addicted to sucking her 
thumb than any other infant in the group. 

40 weeks. Rl» E is looking at the cat when it is squeaked. 
After looking at the cat for several seconds she glances at the Ex- 
aminer, again at the cat. Right hand is active on Bar Aj at 4 and 5. 
After 20 seconds she begins approaching string with left hand, having 
looked at the string. Withdraws her left hand and approaches the 
string with her right hand, looking from string to cat and back to 
string as she attempts to prehend the string. Moves the string about 
on the table top until it is in the median line, while she attempts to 
prehend it. In reaching over, she leans too far to the left, falls over, 
and bumps her head on the grill. Begins to cry a little as she is 
picked up. Stops when the bell is given to her. 

LI. Type df 85 seconds. E looks from the cat to the string, 
then back to the cat, Looks back and forth, She approaches the 
string with her left hand, draws the string through the grill without 
producing movement of the cat, then picks up the string as she pulls 
it in, causing cat to fall over. Looks back at the cat, then at the 
string. Resecures string, which she has dropped meanwhile. She 
pulls string to her mouth hut does not put it in, Looks at tlie cat> 
which is 6 inches from the edge of the table. Drops the string and 
leans forward. Picks up string in left hand and carries it to her 
mouthj watching the cat as she docs so. Has secured tlie cat 1 min- 
ute 25 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

R2. {Resembles Type but not classified because viotivation 
see?ned too sUffhi.) 105 seconds. E looks from the cat to the Ex- 
aminer; then looks back to the string, Begins moving her hand over 
the string) looking back at the cat as she does so. Looking back and 
forth from cat to string, after 20 seconds she secures string in her left 
hand, causing the cat to fall over. Looks at it. Carries string to her 
mouth and chews it. Looks at the Examiner, Looks back at the 
cat. Draws the string out of her mouth as she rocks back a little. 
The cat moves in a little. E looks around, chewing the string. Cat 
is now about half way across the table. After I minute 30 seconds she 
picks up the string in her left hand, and as she is turning to the 
side to look at the Examiner this movement draws cat to edge of 
table top where she contacts it 1 minute 45 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation. 

Change of lure for L2 produced no better results. 
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By 44 weeks, both the motor difficulty and the string- 
chewing have disappeared. 

44 weeks, Rl, Type e, 15 seconds, E looks at the cat, at 
the Examiner, and back nr the cat, then over to the string on the 
right. Secures string in right hand while looking at the cat. Draws 
right hand b.ick at side. One smooth, r.'itlior slow uig brings cat to 
edge of the table where it is contacted 15 seconds alter the beginning 
of the situnticin. Secures and draws through grill, 

Hoys /I (Old U 

Lest the time records for Boy A .ind Boy H raise 
some question, a note of c.vplanation is given here. The 
brief time for Boy A at +4 weeks is not to be considered 
evidence of remarkable adaptation on a first encounter 
with the test situation, since he was present at all four 
of the preceding ages, but his protocols were discarded 
because the method of the experiment Jiad not yet 
reached its final form. 

Boy H Avas not examined at 36, 40, and 44 weeks. 
His long time record at 48 weeks is not to be considered 
as due to lack of examination experience, however, 
since he was perhaps the most irritable and sensitive of 
all tlie subjects until the 52'Wccks examination. At 28 
weeks his was the case that was discarded because of 
persistent crying. A quotation from his 48'Wceks 
protocol accounts for the 105 seconds. 

45 TUccAr. Rl, T^pe r, 105 sccouds, H looks ut tl\c cat, waves 
his right hand at his mother, rocks back ami fortli, holdhiR on to the 
grill with Ills lett hand, looks at his mother, and looks at the cat. 
After 30 seconds, lie looks over at tlie string on the right, and liis 
right JiJind approaches it, but he withdraws it again. He looks at 
his mother, and looks nroimd the ixKim witli Ills right hand on the 
pTill, The cat h squeaked again after a few scctmds- After I miiv 
iitc and 25 seconds, H glances at the siring, n]>jiroachos it with Ids 
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right and left hands, secures it in his left hand, and pulls it in a 
little so that the cat falls over. He looks back at the cat as it falls 
over, leans over and secures the string again in his left hand, having 
dropped it, and brings the cat with one tug to the edge of the table 
where he contacts and secures it. 

In the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation im- 
mediately following these long periods, success re- 
quired only 30 and 15 seconds in the two presentations. 

* * * * 

The relations between time score and perceptive at- 
titude detailed above may be summarized as follows: 

1. An abrupt drop in time score to a consistently 
lower level may occur when a success of Type e fol- 
lows successes of a lower type or actual failures. Ex- 
amples : 

Boy B — 36 weeks 
Boy C — 32-36 weeks 

Boy D — 36 weeks (Type e accompanies interest 
enlisted through preceding success) 

Boy F — 36 weeks (the first reduced score here 
comes with Type d) 

2. The time score may be long, even with behavior 
of Type e, because of delayed regard for the string. In 
such cases the significant drop may follow one or two 
presentations in which Type e appears. Examples: 

Boy G — 36 weeks 
Boy J — ^36 weeks 
Boy K — 40 weeks 
Girl B — 44 weeks 

3. The time score may be long even with behavior 
of Type e because of initial timidity. The time then 
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falls when the emotional adjustment becomes better, 
Examples: 

Boy E— 40 weeks 

Boy H—48 weeks 

4. The time score may be long even with behavior 
of Type f when motor distractions arc combined with 
delayed regard for the string. Examples: 

Girl C-44 weeks 

Girl D-^0 and 44 weeks (drop at 48 weeks) 

5. The significant drop in time score may occur be* 
tween examinations as Type e develops along with a 
decrease in distractibility and an increase in motor ca- 
pacity. Example: 

Girl E— 40-44 weeks 

6. Pronounced irregularities in time score in a 
given examination may occur where facility with one 
hand is greater than facility with the other. Example: 

Boy K— 36 weeks 
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ANALYSIS OFTFIE MATERIAL: MULTIPLE- 
STRINGS SITUATIONS 

The Selection of the String for Initial Pulling 

In the Multiple-Strings Situations the first problem 
to be given consideration is the selection of the string 
for the initial pull. Figure IS shows for each situation 
at each age the percentage of presentations in which 
(a) the attached string was pulled first; {b) the 
median string was pulled first; (c) the remotest string 
was pulled first; (</) no string was pulled. 

The selection of the string to be pulled first in the 
several Multiple-Strings Situations seems to depend 
(a ) on the visual pattern presented at the moment, with 
the litre considered as the dominating feature; (b) on 
the pre-existing tendencies to reach in a given direction 
or loith a given hand; and (c) on the presence or 
absence of more general disturbing factors. All of 
these influences may vary with age. 

In the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation 
there was a pronounced preference for the attached 
string, and the remotest string was least likely to be 
pulled, The preference for the attached string 
reached its maximum at 48 weeks. The slight drop 
at 52 weeks will be commented on later. One may 
wonder why, in spite of its visual disadvantage, the 
remotest string retained to 52 weeks even the slight 
influence that it did. This may be due to the persist- 
ing from the preceding Single-String Situation of a 
tendency to reach to the right or left of the lure to 
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FIGURE J5 

SliLDCTlON OF TUE StRINC FOR INITIAL PULUNO IN TUE SEVERAL 

Multiplu-Strings Situations 

{i — attaclicd stringy b — remotest string; r — median string; d — no 
string pulled; ck — locomotor activity. 

Note: Occnsicnal discrcprtncies in pcrccntngcs are tine to simultaneous 
pulling of two loose Rtriftps. 
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secure the string. The median string, which had a 
similar rightness or leftness with respect to the lure, 
and which had the additional advantage of closer 
proximity to the lure, always exerted a greater attrac- 
tion than the remotest string. 

In the Oblique-Parallel-Strings Situation the odds 
were in favor of the median string until 48 weeks. 
From this time on, the attached string received a 
majority of the first choices. By 48 weeks there may 
have been more of a tendency than there was earlier to 
respond to the general right or left sweep of the pat- 
tern, and more initial tendency to reach over to right 
or left for a string rather than directly toward the lore. 
As additional evidence in support of the latter inter- 
pretation, we may note that in the Single-String Situa- 
tion 48 weeks showed the conspicuous drop in direct 
approach to the lure (Figure 5). 

In the Converging-Strings Situation, after 40 and 44 
weeks, where the small number of cases may account 
for the unexpectedly large proportion of successes, the 
odds were practically even between the right-hand and 
the left-hand string with respect to the initial pulling. 
Though the median string appears to have been almost 
negligible in the initial pulling, it played a part in the 
succeeding behavior, and, if the attached and median 
strings were left to choose from after the first pull, the 
median string was fully as likely as the attached string 
to be the second choice. In this situation, where the 
visual advantage of the attached string is slight, the 
choice seems to be strongly influenced by pre-existing 
tendencies to reach in a given direction. At 48 weeks, 
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out of 8 infnnts, 3 made all their correct initial choices 
on the right, 2 on the left, and only one was correct in 
as many as three-fourths of the choices. At 52 weeks, 
out of lO infants, 3 made all their correct initial choices 
on the right, 3 t>n the left, and one was correct in three- 
fourths of his initial choices. Such “position habits" 
arc discussed in a later section. 

Even if tile choice in this situation were determined purely by 
visual (actorsj pcrlmp? tlic Tcsullfs would be similart The attached 
and tlic rcinotcHt sirin^H funn nn iso^rclcs iriniiKlt: with the near 
edge of the table as a base. As one looks at such a trianglcj the two 
lines that meet at the apex and form the sides of the figure impress 
one inore than a line bisecting the apical angle. 

On the other hand, in some preliminary experiments when the 
Convcrging'Stringii Situation was irictl without being preceded by 
the otlicr members of the tes^t series, tlic Examiner got the impres' 
sion time the median string was naturally preferred by the infant, 
and this was one rctuson why the lure iiVim never attached to the 
median string in the final experimental series. This observation 
favors the “position habit*' explanation of the results shou'n in 
Figure 15. Kohler found that in his multiple-strings experiment it 
was either the most direct string or the one on the riffht that was 
pulled first (20, p. 2B). 

la the Rounciabout-nncl-Dircct-Strings Situation, 
the preponderance of first choices went to the direct 
but unattached string. The graphs for this situation 
furnish the converse to those (or the Perpendicular^ 
ParallehStrings* Such correct initial choices as there 
are seem to be largely due to the favoring influence of 
right or left position habits* No infant at any time 
was correct in all his initial choices. At 48 wceks^ 
howevcii there Avas one infant who seemed to correct 
his errors^ making wrong first choices on the first pre- 
sentation and correct first choices on the second presen- 
tation, both on tile right and on the left* 
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The visual pattern in general, rather than in detail, 
seems to have been a determining influence. That in- 
fants at this age are incapable of exact discriminating 
response to such visual patterns as the Converging- 
Strings and the Roundabout-and-Direct-Strings is not 
proved by these experiments. To determine this point, 
it would be necessary to deny rather than briefly delay 
success if the initial choice were wrong, and to see how 
many trials were necessary to establish consistent cor- 
rectness. This would be extremely difficult, though 
perhaps not impossible. Any form of punishment 
other than delay would be likely to make the infant 
negative to the entire situation. Even under the con- 
ditions of our experiment, one infant developed such 
negativity. 

Table 8 shows how small was the median time ad- 
vantage that was gained by pulling the attached string 
first rather than a loose string. 

TABLE 8 

Time Required to Pull the Lure in Reach in the Multiple- 
Strings Situations 

McdUn time (seconds) required to pull tlie luce in reach (a) when at- 
tached string was pulicd first and no loose strings were separately puHcd, 
(Zf) when one or more loose strings were pulled before the lure was brought 
completely in reach. 


Situation 


44 weeks 

48 weeks 

52 weeks 

Pe rpendicu la r-P a r allel-Str ings 

(«) 

18 

15 

10 


(i) 

37 

20 

17 

Oblique-Parallel-Strings 

(«) 


10 

10 


(i) 


20 

20 

Con verging- S trings 

(«) 



10 


w 



18 

Roundabovit-and-Direct-Strings 

(«) 



8 





13 
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The transition from 48 to 52 weeks is marked in 
general by a slight decrease rather than an increase in 
the proportion of correct initial choices. A phe- 
nomenon correlated with this, and perhaps explana- 
tory, is the increase in the percentage of presentations 
that were preceded, accompanied, or followed by stand- 
ing or locomotor activity. The locomotor drive seems 
to have been a disturbing element even when it did not 
actually take the child avvay from his activity with the 
lure and strings. At S2 weeks, where the number of 
infants remains approximately the same throughout 
the series of situations, one notices that the amount of 
motor activity becomes greater as the examination 
progresses. 

Aside from the drop between 48 and 52 weeks, the 
effect of increasing age on the proportion of correct 
initial choices seems to be generally favorable in the 
Perpendicular-Parallel and Oblique-Strings Situa- 
tions, but not in the Converging and Roundabout-and- 
Direct. In the latter two situations, however, the 
number of infants at 40 and 44 weeks is too small to 
justify the first conclusion that the graph suggests, 
namely, that increase in age has an unfavorable effect, 
In the case of sonic individual infants the decline 
which appears for the group at 52 weeks is noticeable 
earlier. 

Certain supplementary data not taken into account in Figure 15 
arc given in Tabic 9. 

In Item 1, it seems logical tliat tlic situation in wliicli sonic loose 
string most frcciucntly was iiutlcd in alonK with tlic correct string 
sliotild be the Oblitiuc-Parallcl-Strings Situation. Where such pull- 
ing of two strings at once occurred in other sitiintioiis it was visually 
because both right anil left bands went on the tabic at once. This 
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approach with both hands occurred in several instances at 52 wceks^ 
though it rarely resulted in the exactly simultaneous pulling of two 
strings. 

If the attached string were insecurely grasped, the resistance of- 
fered by the lure might cause it to snap out of the infant’s fingers. 
Before it was resecured and drawn in, some loose string might be 
pulled. Item 2 shows that such pulling of a loose string before re- 
securing the attached string was most likely to occur in the Oblique- 
Parallel-Strings Situation. The proximity of the strings and their 
general arrangement in this situation make this result seem reason- 
able. 

From Item 3 it is evident that at 44 weeks there would be an 
appreciable drop in the column for correct initial choice in the Per- 
pendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation if a deduction were made for 
the cases where the attached string, though selected for initial pre- 
hension, was never pulled sufficiently to bring the lure in reach, 

Item 4 presents evidence of correction of errors, especially in the 
Converging-Strings Situation at 48 weeks and in the Roundabout- 
and -Direct-Strings Situation at 52 weeks. Such abandonment of a 
loose string after pulling it in only a little distance could not occur 
if the pull were very impulsive and vigorous. It might be due to 
feeling the lack of the anticipated resistance from the lure, or to the 
fact that the lure was not seen to move in according to expectation. 

When a loose string was the first to be pulled, the direction of 
the infant’s gaze suggested that he was pulling this string as a means 
to secure the lure. In the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strfngs Situation, 
where this item is reported most consistently in tiie protocols, regard 
for the lure at the time of reaching for or pulling the loose string is 
reported in all the cases of erroneous initial pulling at 36 .and 40' 
weeks and in 94% of the cases at 44 weeks. The behavior of Boy 
E at 44 weeks is quoted here in illustration of this point, and also 
of the correction of errors mentioned above. 

Perpendicular Parallel Striu^s. Rl. Looking at the doll, E puts 
left hand on median string. Begins pulling it slowly in ; watches doll 
all this time. When it is pulled half way in, he releases the string. 
Picks up right-hand string with left hand. Slowly and cautiously, 
watching the doll, he begins to pull it in. As the doll moves, he 
gives a decided start. Gets his hand on the doll 30 seconds after 
the beginning of the situation. 

Occasionally the infant who had pulled in a loose string ''looked 
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lying on the table after being 
pulled in half way or less, 
and the attached string was 
pulled lafer 
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puzzled" or seemed to refer the loose string back to the lure. Boy 
C at 40 weeks in the Oblique^Parallcl-Strings Situation "looks at 
the duck ; looks at the strings ; looks back at the duck and pulls the 
string farthest to the left (remotest string), He looks at the 
string and waves it a little. Looks back at the duck and reaches 
through the grill, holding out the string toward the duck. He looks 
at the string as he holds it out at the right over the platform. He 
looks back at the duck, picks up the right-hand string (attached) in 
his right hand and diaVFs the duck with one tug to the edge of the 
table." This sort of behavior occurred more often at 36 and 40 
weeks than at the later ages. The older infants would proceed 
rather promptly to pull another string, discarding the first one. 

Rather often, on the other hand, at 36 and 40 and even at 44 
weeks, the infant who initially pulled a loose string proceeded to 
activity which seemed to be more concerned with the loose string 
than with the lure. Sometimes there was a possibility that this 
activity was a sort of reference to the lure. Waving of the hand 
that holds a string, for example, seems to be one of the infant's 
methods of pulling. Unless this activity appeared very definitely to 
be directed toward the lure, it was counted as mere "activity con- 
cerned with the string.^' This behavior was rare after 44 weeks. 
Its earlier frequency may be an indication of a greater distractlbility 
from the original goal or of greater interest in the string itself. The 
frequency of such beh<Tvior is shown in Table 10, Item 1. Item 2 
in this table Is given merely as a basis of reference for Item 1. Such 
activity concerned with a loose string did not always prevent later 
pulling of the correct string, nor are all failures to secure the lure 
traceable to such distraction. 

Item 3 in Table 10, to be considered in relation to Item 4> may be 
further evidence for a certain amount of interest in the string itself, 
or indication of a perscverative tendency, or a sign of the persisting 
of some initial unsatisfied impulse. This pulling in of a loose string 
after the lure has been brought in reach occurs most commonly in 
the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation. In this situation the 
loose string more likely to be pulled is the median. If the remotest 
string is pulled in, the median string precedes it. The order of pref- 
erence here is the same as the order of preference in the initial 
pulling. Why does this phenomenon appear so much oftener in this 
situation than in the Converging-Strings Situation? In the former 
situation the median string may have exerted an initial attraction 
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Perccutage of prcseacaciona m 
wtich one or more loose 
strings remained on the table 
after the lure 'w'as ptiUed in 
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which was overcome by the attraction of the attached string, but 
which produced an effect later. In the latter situation, Figure 15 
shows that the initial impulse, if not directed toward the attached 
string, was directed toward the remotest string. If it were directed 
toward the remotest string, the latter was likely to be pulled in first, 
so that no unsatisfied impulse remained. There never was a strong 
initial impulse toward the median string in the Converging-Strings 
Situation, since by this stage in an examination there was often 
established a habit of reaching to the right or the left but not down 
the center of the table toward the lure. TJiis habit existed to a less 
degree in the Perpendicular-Parallel-Strings Situation, and, furtlier- 
more, in this situation the median string actually occupied a right 
or left position with reference to the lure. 

The Relative Difficulty of the Several 
Situations 

Figure 16 shows the relative difficulty of the four 
Multiple- Strings Situations better than any of the 
other figures. The relative difficulty appears to de- 
pend, as one would expect, on the directness with 
which the loose strings lead toward the lure. 

The Instability of the Level of Selective 
Response 

In compiling the data from the Perpendicular- 
Parallel-Strings Situation for Figure 16, it was found 
desirable to consider separately the presentations be- 
fore the lever situation. In the majority of cases at 
48 and 52 weeks the series of string situations was gone 
through only once {see Figure 3). Where it was re- 
peated, the performance in the Perpendicular-Par- 
allel-Strings Situation in several cases showed one 
error, though it had been perfect before. This hap- 
pened in the case of two infants at 44 weeks, three at 
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FIGURE 16 

Pbrcbntacb of Infants Who Made a Given Peofortion of 
Correct Initial Choices in the Several Multiple- 
Strings Situations 

Percentage of the total number of in fonts cxoniincd at the several 
oges who made correct initial choices in (o) all presentations; (i) 
till presentations before the lever situalinn; (r) tliicc-fourtlts or 
more of all pfcsoiitntions; (/f) nil prcsentaiioiis on tl>c riKht but no* 
on the left; (<■) nil iircscntations on llie left but not on the riglit. 
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48 weeks, and one at 52 weeks. Fatigue or loss of in- 
terest might have been responsible, or an increasing 
tendency to “position habit.” In the other Multiple- 
Strings Situations this factor seemed to make no dif- 
ference, perhaps because there was less to lose. 

Further evidence of the instability of the level of 
the selective response in the Multiple-Strings Situa- 
tions can be found in Figure 16 by comparing the set 
of columns at the right-hand edge of the page with the 
preceding groups of columns in the same line. This 
last set of columns probably needs more explanation 
than the legend provides. The percentages in this set 
of columns have been obtained by dividing the total 
number of infants who at any age made correct initial 
choices in all or in at least three-fourths of the presen- 
tations of a given situation by the total number (IS) 
who entered upon the Multiple-Strings Situations. 
This total percentage for the first two situations is 
larger than the corresponding percentage at any one of 
the preceding ages. 

Examination of the actual composition of the group 
represented by Column c at successive ages will make 
this point clearer. In the Perpendicular- Parallel- 
Strings Situation the infants who make up Column c 
at 44 weeks are Boys B, C, D, G, J, and Girls A and 
E. At 48 weeks they are Boys A, C, F, H, J, and Girls 
D and E. Infants who were in the experimental group 
at both times but who were more successful at 44 weeks 
are Boys B, D, and G, and Girl A. At 52 weeks Boys 
B and D reappear. Boy G was not examined at this 
age; otherwise those examined were the same group as 
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at 48 weeks. Boys A, C, F, H, and Girl E displayed a 
lower degree of selectivity in their response at 52 weeks 
than at 48 weeks. Boy J is the sole infant who is repre- 
sented in Column c at all three ages. It is interesting 
to note that in the Oblique-Parallcl-Strings Situation, 
also, he is the only one that consistently contributes to 
Column c at 44, 48, and 52 weeks. Except for him the 
infants in this situation represented by Column c at 52 
weeks are entirely difTercnt from those at 48 weeks, 
though all the infants in question were examined 
at both ages. In the Converging-Strings Situation, 
Column c at 44 weeks represents simply Boy J, though 
at 48 weeks it represents Boy G. Yet the record of 
even this most consistent of our subjects reveals some 
fluctuations. If we examine the composition of 
Column a, we find Boy J always present from 44 weeks 
on in the Perpendicular-Parallcl-Strings Situation. In 
both the Oblique-Parallel and the Converging-Strings 
Situations, however, his only perfect record is at 44 
weeks. His protocols, quoted In the Appendix, make it 
dear that emotional adjustment to the examination was 
the variable factor in his case. 

Position H adits 

Every one of the 13 infants who had more than one 
session with the Multiple-Strings Situation displayed 
a “position habit" in one or more situations at one or 
more ages. Table 1 1 shows for each infant the situa- 
tion, the age, and the direction in which the one-sided 
successes appeared. 

The data are summarized below. 
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TABLE 11 

Distribution of Position Habits ny Infants, Situations, and 

Ages 

R signifies that when the attached string was on the right the initial 
choice WJis always correct, but when the attached string was on the 
left the initial choice was always wrong. L signifies the converse 
of R, 
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Total nvmiljcr of situations marked liy position habit 47 

Riftht 29 

Left 18 

Total number of infants displayinf? pmition habit 13 

9 

I=»cft 6 

Number of infants mnintainintt l^be sninc direction of 
position habit at two or more okcs 11 

Number who exhibited shifts of position habit be- 
tween ages (tliesc infants also inaintnined the same 

direction for two or more ages) 2 


The relation of position habits to handedness is per- 
haps the first question that suggests itself. Unfortu- 
nately, the protocols do not always state which hand 
was used. In the case of all but one infant, however, 
there is enough of a record in at least one situation at 
one age to make possible the following summarization: 


Right poshlon habit with rather strong right handed- 
ness (Right hand even rcnchcs over finally lo pull 
left-hand string) 3 infants 

Right position habit wth occasioniil or exclusive use 
of the left tmnd in rciicliing over lo pull the riglit- 
Imnd string 3 infants 

Left position hnbtt with use of left hand 5 infants 

(rt) Left hand pulls left-hand string first» hut 

right hand pulls right-hand string 4 infants 

Left hand occasionally reaches over finally to 

pull right-hand string 1 infant 

Left position habit with occasional or exclusive use of 

the right hand in reaching over to the left I infant 


Position habits are certainly not exclusively a matter 
of handedness. 

Another question that may be raised is as follows: 
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In a given position habit, is it always the same hand 
that approaches the given direction, and does it always 
approach the same spot? 

The protocols permit the following tentative sum- 


mary, based on the 47 situations : 

1. Record inadequate 21 

2. Hand and general direction of initial reaching 

remain the same 19 

3. General direction of reaching remains the same 

but hand changes 3 

4. Hand remains the same, but general direction 

of initial reaching varies 3 

5. Both hand and direction of reaching change 1 


The numbers here tally too well with the total ; the 
matter is not so simple as they make it appear. "Gen- 
eral direction of reaching” is not an exact term and has 
probably been much too generously applied. Probably 
Item Z should be smaller and Item 4 larger. Perhaps 
the case in Item S can hardly be called a position habit. 

The three cases of change of the reaching hand with 
maintenance of the general direction of reaching de- 
serve special attention, since they indicate that position 
habits may sometimes represent a rather general 
orientation in a given direction. The protocols for 
these cases are quoted in the Appendix, One of them 
is Boy J at 40 weeks in the Roundabout-and-Direct- 
Strings Situation. Even the general orientation'is only 
partly the same here from one presentation to another. 
A clearer case is that of Girl D at ^2 weeks in the Con- 
verging-Strings Situation. In this situation the ar- 
rangement of strings and lure is more favorable to the 
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maintenance of a constant general orientation. Girl 
D was one of the three “rather strongly right-handed*’ 
infants at 48 weeks. The case of Boy H at 52 weeks is 
characterized by a shift in the preferred hand from 
right to left with continuance of a right direction 
tendency. 

The relative frequency of position habits in the sev- 
eral situations must be considered in relation to the 
number of infants who were given the situations. 
When a calculation is made on this basis, position 
habits are found to have been most frequent in the Con- 
verging-Strings Situation and least frequent in the 
Oblique-Parallel-Strings Situation. 

Summary of Observations of Position Habits 

1. Right position habits were more common than 
left. The ratio was about three to two. 

2. The direction of the position habit for a given 
child tended to remain constant from one period to 
another. 

3. Position habits were only occasionally accom- 
panied by clear evidence of corresponding handedness. 

4. A position habit usually was characterized by 
movement of a constant hand in an approximately con- 
stant general direction. 

5. Occasionally a position habit seemed to be merely 
a general orientation in a given direction and the 
reaching was sometimes with one hand, sometimes with 
the other. 

6. Position habits occurred most frequently in the 
Converging-Strings Situation and least frequently in 
the Oblique-Parallel-Strings Situation. 
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COMPARISON OF RESULTS AND CON- 
CLUSIONS WITH THOSE OF OTHER 
INVESTIGATORS 

Comparison with Animal Investigations 

Our findings agree with those of Adams (1, p. 161) 
to the effect that motor and perceptual adaptation de- 
velop together. The alliance of the adaptation with 
maturation was brought out in the case of the infant. 
At 44 weeks, and in some cases earlier, the attitude of 
our infants toward the string and lure resembled that 
of Kohler’s chimpanzees (20, p. 27), but we found 
earlier examples of less insightful behavior. At these 
earlier levels there were some examples of rather 
prompt learning by attention to a sequence of events 
(cf. Hobhouse, 18, p. 241), of which perhaps the 
most striking is that of Boy F at 36 weeks (p. 286). 
If we should try to fit our results into Hobhouse’s 
categories (18, pp. 241, 270), we might say that a 
perceptive attitude of Type e indicates at least 
“practical ideas” and even a certain degree of 
“articulation.” Probably the line between practical 
and articulate ideas is no easier to draw than that be- 
tween partial insight and complete insight. Our re- 
sults in the Multiple-Strings Experiments indicates 
that there was not complete analysis of what was per- 
ceived ( cf. Hobhouse), but the behavior here was com- 
plicated by the haste and impulsiveness of the infants. 
With regard to Tolman’s analysis (35, pp. 46-51), we 
might infer that there was “representation” and “fore- 

1319] 
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sight” in the case of Boy F to which we have just re- 
ferred, when a rather slight “chance-produced” move- 
ment of the lure was followed by a tug that appeared 
purposeful and that brought the lure in reach. “Rep- 
resentation of the ends of acts” could not forestall overt 
errors when the behavior was strongly impulsive, but 
at times it was in evidence. There appears to be an 
example of such mental correction in the behavior of 
Boy J at 40 weeks in the Perpendicular-Parallel- 
Strings Situation (Appendix, p. 341) when he 
aproaches the median string but passes on to the cor- 
rect left-hand string without securing the unattached 
one. In our Single-String Situations, when the infant 
was suflBciently mature, it often seemed as if simply 
on sight of the string he passed from a postulation that 
the lure Was inaccessible to the postulation that it was 
attainable and to appropriate action. If he saw the 
string immediately, there was no initial postulation of 
unattainability, At this stage one would probably not 
say that he was learning through insight (or fore- 
sight) : rather, he was acting with appropriate insight 
or in accordance with an adequate perception of the 
whole situation. 

Comparison with Studies of Infants 

In a comparison of our study with other studies of 
infants, the emphasis is on results in relation to age 
level rather than on theoretical interpretation. Such 
a comparison must take account of differences in 
method. Our infants were selected from a social- 
economic-educational group distinctly superior to that 
of either the Yale Clinic or the Vienna Institute sub- 
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jects (cf. p. 218 above). The presence of the grill 
has been demonstrated to make the situation more dif- 
ficult. The differences between our method of presen- 
tation and the Yale normative methods can be seen by 
referring to pages 201 and 217; The comparative re- 
sults of these two studies are given in Table 12, our 
results here being in terms of number of infants rather 

TABLE 12 

Comparison op Results with Those op the Yale Normative 

Studies 


Percentage of infants who pull lure in reach at the 


28 weeks 

32 weeks 

several ages 
36 weeks 

40 weeks 

44 weeks 

Preliminary 
report, Yale 
normative 
group 

25 

47 

83 ‘ 

95 

9+ 

Group used 
in this study, 
with grill 

0 

54 

69 

92 

100 


It ia rather interesting that 44 weekSf the age at which our group uniformly 
achieved success in every presentation^ whether on right or left (see Figure 
5)| corresponds to the "end of the tenth mouth" at which time K. Bilhlcr (6) 
reports for hia one subject that the string was always looked for and pulled, 
no matter in what poaitlon it lay. 


than number of presentations, and taking account only 
of the presentations with the string on the right or the 
left. The differences in method seem to cancel each 
other out to a considerable degree after 28 weeks. In 
C. Biihler’s series (5) the procedure calls for placing 
the string in or near the child’s hand, and the test is 
placed at 11 months. 

The absorption in the string which Peiser (26) ob- 
served in an infant at the age of a year resembles the 
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Type a behavior which we found chiefly in the situa- 
tion without grill at 28 weeks, though it seems proba- 
ble that the exploitation of the string by the year-old 
infant was of a higher grade. 



VIII 


THE PROBLEM OF MOTIVATION 
Nature of the Motivation 

Though the qviestion of motivation is only incidental 
to the main purpose of this study, nevertheless it is a 
fundamental problem of method. In animal experi- 
mentation of this sort, the lure is usually food, though 
it may be some special delicacy rather than the daily 
ration. Our experiment relied on the fact that if an 
object suitable for grasping is placed before an infant 
six months to a year old it is fairly sure to be grasped 
and manipulated, mouthed, or otherwise exploited. 
The behavior does not suggest a “possessive instinct,” a 
desire merely to secure the object for the sake of own- 
ing it. Rather, the object seems to provide a focus for 
the general “activity drive,”* Thus the lure in our ex- 
periment had to compete with other objects that were 
at hand or with mere gross motor activity such as rock- 
ing back and forth, creeping, standing, or cruising. 
In animal experimentation the question whether the 
string rather than the lure might be the objective is 
sometimes raised, and in infant experimentation it is 
even more pertinent. 

®Tlie activity drive is beginning to receive more consideration in 
animal experimentfition. Washburn’s (36) distinction between 
“activity-driven” and “hunger-driven” mice, Tolmnn’s (35) com- 
ments on the fact that in mazes sometimes the short blinds are 
eliminated first and sometimes the long blinds, and Nissen's (25) 
study of exploratory behavior in the white rat arc examples. 

[ 323 ] 
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Adequacy of the Motivation 

That the motivation used in this experiment was 
fairly adequate to the problem is indicated by the fact 
that the results have a rather definite form. The vital- 
ity of the motivation was sufficient so that at 52 weeks 
7 out of 11 infants pulled a lure in reach in 15 to 20 
presentations and 3 infants in more than 20 presenta- 
tions, in the course of about 50 minutes. At 48 and 52 
weeks there were eight occasions on which the infant 
himself replaced the lure far out on the table and used 
the string to draw it in once more. 

Competing Interests 

Figure 17 serves as something of an index to the 
amount of competition offered to the lure by the string, 
by other objects, and by gross motor activity in the 
Single-String-with'Grill Situation. 

At 28 weeks the string was something of an object of 
interest in itself, and, when secured, was likely to be 
held and inspected or carried to the mouth. After 32 
weeks this initial interest in the string was negligible. 
The question of interest in the string in the Multiple- 
Strings Situation was discussed on page 309. 

Distraction of activity to other objects than the lure 
and the string does not include activity of the hands on 
grill and table top or in contact with other objects un- 
less there seemed to be genuine distraction of interest 
from the lure. As the capacity to secure the lure in- 
creased, this distraction disappeared. 

Gross motor activity was somewhat more of a dis- 
tracting factor than the graph indicates, since in some 
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Motives Conflicting with the Drive to Pull in the Lure 
Situation: Single String with Grill 


presentations where the lure offered too slight an in- 
ducement a change of lure brought better results and 
the re-presentation has been substituted in the tabula- 
tions, Inclusion of such cases would never raise the 
curve by more than 6%, and this maximum change 
would occur at ages 36, 40, and 44 weeks. Gross motor 
activity was reckoned as a distraction only if it defin- 
itely seemed to take the infant away from the lure. 
Even when it was not an actual distraction, it sometimes 
was a distinct disturbing factor. At 48 and 52 weeks 
the infants did not pull themselves up and cruise away 
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before pulling in the lure, but they had just been 
standing and cruising and they were probably ‘‘set*’ to 
return to this activity. The possible influence of this 
factor in the Multiple-Strings Situations was discussed 
on page 305. 

Limitations of the Motivation 

In addition to the existence of these competing in- 
terests there seem to be other limitations to the use of 
our form of motivation. In the Multiple-Strings Sit- 
uations the motivation was almost always sufficient to 
insure pulling the lure in reach, and the lure seems to 
have been an important factor in determining the se- 
lection of a string for initial pulling. Yet the technique 
was not one that tested the ability to make perfect 
discriminatory responses. Further experimentation 
would be needed to ascertain the usability of this form 
of motivation with such a technique. 

There are limitations to the length of time that an 
infant can be kept at pulling strings, even with varia- 
tions in the lure. At 52 weeks the interest of Girl A 
suddenly gave out at the beginning of the twenty-fifth 
presentation. “She looks at the doll, but pulls herself 
up by the left side rail and reaches for the Examiner’s 
mouth. Also points at the thermometer.” 

Factors Influencing the Value of the Lure 

The plan of the experiment called for the employ- 
ment of a specific lure with each situation. This plan 
was adhered to in the main, but not rigidly; for it was 
realized that the objective identity of the lure was no 
guarantee of its subjective equivalence when used with 
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two different infants or when used twice with the same 
infant. Though a systematic study of the factors in- 
fluencing the value of the lure would be a problem in 
itself, some suggestions maybe found in our data, 

Objective Factors. There was some evidence that 
the fish was more attractive than the other lures, even 
when it had no greater advantage from novelty, The 
bright clear color and the noise-making capacity 
might have been the superior features. 

Subjective Factors. 1. Relative novelty was a 
factor of advantage. Too great familiarity with the 
lure either at home or in the examination reduced the 
interest. The fish had been a favorite lure for Girl D 
through all the examinations until the age of 48 weeks. 
At this age she seemed to be distinctly less attracted to 
it than to other lures. Her mother reported that at 
that time she had a similar fish among her toys at home. 
At 52 weeks the fish was approached as eagerly and 
mouthed as long as other lures. The fish at home was 
reported to have been lost during the interval. At 44 
weeks Boy G rocked back and forth and cried at the 
fourth exposure of the roly-poly doll (the second suc- 
cessive exposure in the latter half of the examination) . 
When the ball was substituted for the doll, he promptly 
secured the string and brought the ball rolling off the 
table, picked it up, and poked at it. It may be that the 
negative attitude toward the doll was partly induced 
by its recent removal; for he had fussed during the in- 
terval between presentations. 

2. Great difficulty experienced in the activity seems 
sometimes to have produced an aversion to the lure. 
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This is partly a matter of temperament. Three of the 
infants at 32 weeks, in a total of five presentations, 
pulled the lure part way in or even within reach, and 
then began to cry, leaving it untouched. These were 
the three infants who ranked as "rather consistently 
irritable” from 28 to 40 weeks. Tyvo of them had the 
same rank between 44 and 52 weeks. 

3. Success seemed to be responsible for increased 
interest in the activity in the case of Boy D described 
on page 284. 



IX 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 

Single-String Situations 

1. Between 28 and 44 weeks the infants displayed 
(a) a rapid development in adaptive response to the 
situation; {b) a dropping-out of the less adaptive 
forms of behavior. At 28 weeks, in the situation with 
the grill, the lure was pulled in reach in 3% of the 
presentations,' at 44 weeks in 100%. 

2. Relatively abrupt drops for the group in the 
median time required to bring the lure in reach ap- 
peared at 40 and 44 weeks. 

3. At 28 and 32 weeks the grill was one of the main 
factors that prevented the securing of the string and 
the pulling in reach of the lure. Successes when the 
grill was removed were frequent. The interference 
that the grill offered was chiefly mechanical but partly 
visual. From 44 weeks on, the influence of the grill 
was negligible. 

4. Between 28 and 44 weeks there was rapid de- 
velopment in the motor capacity to prehend and to pull 
the string. The main behavior items that have been 
considered an index to this development are (a) diffi- 
culty in securing the string, (b) the number of tugs 
given before the lure was brought in reach. Both of 
these items were influenced by perceptive and emo- 
tional attitude toward the whole situation as well as 
by motor capacity. 
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5. The facts stated above demonstrate that the 
adaptive utilization of a string requires the matura- 
tion of certain motor capacities. 

6. Five types of perceptive attitude, representing 
different levels of maturity, were inferred from the 
total behavior during the securing of the string and 
pulling in of the lure: 

a. Interest in the string rather than in the lure. 

b. Interest in the lure and apparently accidental 
contact with the string. 

c. Awareness of both lure and string without evi- 
dent purposive utilization of the string. 

d. Experimentation, 

e. Definite utilization of the string as a means to 
bring the lure in reach. 

Types a and b may be said to represent success with- 
out insight; Types c and </, success with incomplete in- 
sight; Type e, success with insight. 

7. Types a and b made most of their appearances 
in the situation without the grill. With the grill there 
were relatively few successes that were not of Type e. 

8. From Item 7 we may conclude that perceptive 
capacity and motor capacity to overcome the difficulties 
offered by the grill develop together. With the open 
table top, motor capacity may be in advance of per- 
ceptive response. With the grill in place, perception 
may at times seem to be in advance of motor ability. 

9. In the course of the infant’s development insight 
into this simple problem, in the sense of awareness of 
the means to an end, appears in varying degrees, and 
is lacking in stability and flexibility at first. 
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10. When sufficient maturity is reached, there are 
instances where a new and adequate envisagement of 
the situation seems to make its appearance with rela- 
tive suddenness and to be followed by performances of 
a consistently higher level. Sometimes this change 
seems to come from the perception of a sequence of 
events then and there, sometimes from catching sight 
of the string. In the latter case there may have been 
earlier perceptions of sequences of events in similar but 
not identical situations. 

11. The presence of a sudden drop in time score 
usually is a symptom of a perceptive attitude of Type e. 
It may either mark the first appearance of Type e or 
it may come following a performance in which be- 
havior of Type e was retarded by delayed regard for 
the string, by initial timidity, or by motor distraction. 
The general reduction in median time score between 
28 and 52 weeks is probably due both to motor de- 
velopment and to perceptive development. 

Multiple-Strings Situations 

1. The selection of the string to be pulled first in 
the several situations seems to depend (a) on the visual 
pattern presented at the moment, with the lure con- 
sidered as the dominating element; {b) on the pre- 
existing tendencies to reach in a given direction or with 
a given hand; and (c) on the presence or absence of 
more general disturbing factors. 

2. The relative difficulty of the several situations 
seems to be determined by the directness with which 
the loose strings lead toward the lure. 
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3. The level of the selective response to the lure 
and multiple strings is unstable, Variations in loco- 
motor drive, in interest in the lure, and in emotional 
adjustment to the examination seem to be factors that 
prevent a consistent improvement in selective response 
with advance in age. Some infants tend in general to 
maintain a higher level than others. 

4. Position habits appeared in a number of cases. 
They were only occasionally accompanied by strong 
evidence of corresponding handedness. Sometimes 
they involved a change of the reaching hand with a 
maintenance of the preferred direction of reaching. 



PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER 

STUDY 


L The development of prehension of the string 
requires cinema analysis for adequate study. 

2. Development in the mechanics of traction is 
another problem that would profit by photographic 
study. 

3. It would be desirable to know the extent of visual 
span of the infant from age to age and to consider this 
in relation to perceptive attitude and to the capacity 
for regarding the lure while reaching for the string. 

4. Another experiment might investigate the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a higher degree of discriminatory 
responses in the Multiple-Strings Situations. 

5. It, was \mtettain isom out itSMUs Nvlntthet the un- 
attached oblique string in the Converging-Strings Sit- 
uation had a visual advantage over the median string, 
or whether its advantage was due solely to the motor 
tendency to reach to right or left of the lure. 

6. A more complete study of the relation of posi- 
tion habits to handedness and of the variability of a 
position habit is needed. 

7. The relative value of food and toys as instigators 
of problem-solving activity might be investigated. 

8. The influence of subjective factors such as fa- 
miliarity, success, and failure on the value of the lure 
could be studied as a separate problem. 

9. Beginning at 44 weeks, more difficult single- 
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String problems rnight be introduced, such as the tied 
string or the diagonal string tests. 

Digest 

In this investigation the development of adaptive 
behavior in infants was studied, by means of problems 
calling for the utilization of a string to secure an other- 
wise inaccessible “lure.” The subjects were 16 in- 
fants from superior homes who were observed at 
intervals of 4 weeks from the ages of 28 to 52 weeks, in 
a total of 88 examinations. The situations were dis- 
played on a table top, usually behind a grill. Single- 
String Situations were first given with the grill in 
place and were re-presented without the grill in cases 
of failure. Multiple-Strings Situations, offering loose 
strings along with the attached string, were presented 
with the grill in place, after success with the first set of 
Single-String Situations, The Multiple-Strings Sitiia- 
ations were of four types, forming a graded series; 
three perpendicular parallel strings; three oblique 
parallel strings; three converging strings; and a 
roundabout and a direct string. 

In the Single-String Situations at 28 and 32 weeks 
the grill was both a mechanical and a visual hindrance 
to success. At 44 weeks its influence was negligible. 
Between 28 and 44 weeks the percentage of successes in 
the Single-String Situation with grill rose from 3 to 
100. This period was marked by development both of 
motor capacity and of perceptive attitude. “Insight” 
into the utility of the string appeared to be present in 
increasing degree with increasing age. The time re- 
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quired for pulling the lure in reach was found to be 
related to perceptive attitude as well as to motor 
capacity. 

In the Multiple-Strings Situations the selection of 
the string for initial pulling appeared to depend (a) 
on the visual pattern presented by the lure and strings 
with the lure as the dominating element; (b) on 
tendencies to reach in a given direction or with a given 
hand; and (c) on the presence or absence of more 
general disturbing factors. 



APPENDIX 

Excerpts from Protocols: Multiple-Strings Situations 

Girl D 

S2 weeks 

Oblique Parallel Strings 
Rl{a) 

D looks at the duck, reaches over for the right-hand string with 
her right hand, scratches on it several times, approaches it then with 
her left hand, drops the string at the edge of the table, finally se- 
cures it 17 seconds after the beginning of the situation in her left 
hand, brings the duck with one tug to the edge of the table, and 
secures it 24 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

Rm 

D remains sitting in position this time, She turns around to the 
left, is turned back by the Examiner, and the screen Is removed. 
She looks at the ball, with her right hand reaches over for the right- 
hand string, secures it, brings the ball rolling over the table with 
one tug, and picks it up from the platform 5 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation. 

Llia) 

D's hands are approaching the right at the time the screen is re- 
moved, but the Examiner sets her so that her hands are in position. 
She looks at the duck as it is tapped on the table. Her right hand 
goes on the table, scratches on the right-hand string and draws on 
it, bringing it down on the platform and continuing to hold it, 
Looking over at the left-hand string, she secures it in her left hand 
and brings the duck with one tug to about 5 inches from the 
edge of the table, and secures it 25 seconds after the beginning of 
the situation. She carries it through the grill, momentarily to her 
mouth, releases it on the platform, pulls in the median string with 
her left hand, drops it on the platform, pulls herself up by the left 
side rail, and vocalizes “Ah” to her mother, 

im 

D pushes at the screen during the interval, stands up in front of 
the grill, and lowers herself near the duck on the platform. The 
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duck is removed. D is moved into position and is in position when 
her mother removes the screen. She looks at the ball, extends her 
right hand on the table pulling in the right-hand string, and shakes 
it off on the platform at her right. Her left hand approaches the 
left-hand string, secures it, and brings the ball rolling with one tug 
to the edge of the table where ^he secures it 15 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation. 

Co7wer^mg sirhigs 

ma) 

D is set down from her position on her knees by the side rail, 
moved into position, and her mother removes the screen. She looks 
at the doll, reaches over for the right-hand string with her right 
hand, secures it, and with one slow tug brings the doll to the edge 
of the table where she contacts it 7 seconds after the beginning of 
the situation. She secures it 1 second later, draws it through the 
grill, and immediately to her mouth. 

ma) 

D looks at the doll, reaches over for the right-hand string with 
her left hand, scratches on it while glancing at the doll and also 
at the string, pulls the string in, drops it on the platform, looks 
back at the doll, pulls in the median string with her left hand, dis- 
cards it on the pUrform, picks up the string but drops it immediately, 
looks at the doll, from the doll to the left-hand string, and secures 
the left-hand string. It drops out of her fingers, but she re-sccures 
it, drops it again, scratches on it with her left hand, then approaches 
it with her right hand, secures it finally, and brings the doll to the 
edge of the table, and SO seconds after the beginning of the situa- 
tion she secures it there. 

Boy H 

52 weeks 

Perpendicular Parallel Strings 
R1 

H looks at the doll, looks down at the end of the right hand 
string, secures the string in his right hand, and looks at the doll as 
he slowly pulls it with three tugs to the very edge of the table, con- 
tacting it there 25 seconds after the beginning of the situation. The 
pulling of tile doll was done first by a tug with the right hand, and 
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then while the right hand still held the stringi the left hand took 
hold farther along, and gave two additional tugs. 

LI 

H’s right hand goes on the table in the neighborhood of the right 
hand string, then swerves in and pulls in the median string. He is 
looking at the duck, and with his left hand reaches away over to the 
light, and pulls in the right-hand string. Both the median and the 
right-hand strings arc dropped on the platform- Then with his left 
hand he secures the left-hand string, and 25 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation, he lias secured the duck having brought it 
with one tug to the edge of the table. 

Oblique Parallel Strings 
R1 {a) 

He looks from the ball to the end of the right-hand string, se- 
cures it in his left hand, brings the ball rolling off the table with 
one tug onto the platform, picks it up and carries it to his mouth. 
10 seconds. 

Rl{h) 

H reaches over to the right-hand string, secures it with his left 
hand, and then with his left hand pulls on the siring bringing the 
duck off the table to the platform, securing it 15 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation. 

Ll{a) 

Looking at the doll, H gets his left hand on the table, and con- 
tacts the right-hand string. Then he pulls in the median string, 
transfers this to his right hand, and while he is holding it down on 
the platform, he reaches for the left-hand string with his left hand. 
After several unsuccessful trials, he secures it, and brings the doll to 
the platform 25 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 

LUb) 

Both hands go on the table — the left hand trying to secure the 
string. Left hand draws back about 3 times on the median string, 
secures the right-hand string, and pulls it in. Left hand hastily 
goes back and pulls in the median string, and both these strings are 
dropped quickly on the platform. Left hand goes back and te- 
secures the left-hand string, and the duck is pulled off the tabic to 
the platform with two tugs, 25 seconds after tlie beginning of the 
situation. H picks it up in his left hand. 
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Boy J 

36 weeks 

3:46 P.M. The screen is removed revealing the doll on the riffht 
with Perpendictilar Parallel Strings. J is looking at the Examiner, 
hut he looks at the doll as it is rocked ► Looks from doll down to 
the string, Reaches for string with left hand, then with right hand, 
looking at the doll as he scratches and opens and closes his fingers on 
string, evidently trying to prehend it. After 20 seconds he has se- 
cured the string and brought the doll with one tug to where he 
contacts it about 25 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 
Has some difficulty in drawing it through the grill, and tugs at the 
string as he tries to get it through the grill. Finally he pulls it 
through and holds it suspended by the string, the string hanging 
around the base of Bar 7. Drops it on the platform and secures it 
by the head later and dangles it by a short length of the string. 
Transfers it from one hand to the other. Drops it under the table. 
Scratches at the string, attempting to secure it, and watching the 
doll as he scratches at the string. Secures the string and draws doll 
within reach and get his hand on it. It falls out of reach again. 
He takes the string, draws it closer, and finally secures it 2 minutes 
after the beginning of the situation. 

3:50 P.M. Screen is set up. Doll is removed with J looking after 
it. He reaches quickly for the screen. Pulls himself to grill and 
almost tips over. Doll is put in place on the left with three Per- 
pendicular Parallel Strings. Screen is removed, J already is look- 
ing at the doll when it is rocked- Looking at the doll, he extends 
first his left then his right hand through grill in Spaces 3 and 6B 
respectivel}^ Finally he gets right hand on right-hand string. 
Starts to pull it, glancing back at the doll. Goes back to the string, 
scratching at it, Both hands arc active. Left hand comes over to- 
ward the string also. Secures it and drops it on the platform at the 
left. Reaches to the Examiner with left hand. Kicks with both 
feet. Extends both hands over table top through grill. Looks at the 
median string. Looks at the doll as he begins scratching at it. Con- 
tinues scratching at the string. Pulls it in with left hand to his side, 
Looks at the doll. Carries string to his mouth and sucks hand 
holding string, but regards the doll. Extends left hand through 
Space 3B, looking at the doll. Pulls himself to grill with both hands 
on it. Leans forward, watching the doll- Tips the chair forward. 
After 2 minutes has pulled himself toward the grill, hut has not yet 
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contacted Icft-Imnd string. After 2 minutes 20 seconds he begins 
scrjitching on this string, however. Moves it over a little toward 
the median. Pulls himself up to grill. Tries to get mouth over 
Bar J5, Looks down at the string. Scratches at it with left hand 
while looking at the doll. Picks up string. Looks at doll, Brings 
doll to where he contacts it 2 minutes SO seconds after the beginning 
of the situation. Picks it up. Draws through grill. Secures it and 
carries to mouth 3 minutes 5 seconds after the beginning of the sit- 
uation. 

[After lever situation] 

1 

4iOS P.M. Behind the screen the doll is put in place with three 
Perpendicular Parallel Striiiffs^ correct string on the right. Cat is 
removed. Screen is removed, J is already looking at the doll. Begins 
scratching toward the riglit-hand string with both hands. Secures 
string in left hand. Draws doll half way across table. Extends left 
hand toward it. Cannot touch it. Secures string and pulls it again. 
Contacts doll 15 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Se- 
cures it and draws through the grill 20 seconds after the beginning 
of the situation. Carries to mouth. Removes it artd inspects it. 
Vocalizes jn a satisfied tone, 

4:01 P.M. While mouthing the doll, he holds the string out in 
his left hand. Holds the doll in his mouth with his right hand. It 
is difficult to 'remove the doll^ and J holds on to the string, but it is 
removed. Then he turns his attention to the grill and screen, Doll 
is put in place on the left with three Perpendicular Parallel Strings, 
Screen is removed, Doll is rocked. J, looking at the doll, extends 
right hand on table pn the median string. Pulls It in. Discards it 
on the platform. Reaches for left-hand string. Has secured it and 
drawn doll with one tug to edge of table and secured it 13 seconds 
after the beginning of the situation. Carries through the grill and 
to his nvQuth. Chews it. Removes it. Left h^svd a,pproiJtohes right- 
hand string, but he does not pull it in. Attention returns to the doll 
which he is mouthing, 

4:09 P.M, Screen is set up. Duck is put in place with three 
Oblique Parallel Strings, correct string on the right,. Doll is re- 
moved. J Immediately extends right hand toward duck through 
Space SA. Then he draws in left-hand string with his left hand, 
Immediately discards it. Reaches for right-hand string. Secures it 
with right hand, Contacts duck 10 seconds after the beginning of 
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the situatioQi having brought it within reach with one tug. He 
pursues it with left hand. Knocks it almost out of reach, but man- 
ages to get his hand on it, After once neglecting the string in his 
attempt to re-secure the duck, later he takes the string in his right 
hand and draws the duck toward him. Brings it off the table to the 
platform about 4Q seconds after the beginning of the situation. Hits 
it on the grill. 

4dl P-M. Screen is set up. It is rather difficult to remove the 
duck again, J hangs on to the string. Duck is removed. J turns 
his attention to the screen. Duck is put in place as before, correct 
string on the right. Screen is removed, J, looking at the duck, ex- 
tends his right arm through Space 55. Looks down at left-hand 
string. Scratches at string. Drops it to the left, Pulls in median 
string, Discards it on the right. Reaches for string on the right. 
Picks it up. One tug draws duck to where he contacts it, then 
secures it, 20 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Draws it 
through the grill and carries to his mouth, 

4:13 P.M. The examination is concluded, 

40 weeks 

3:56 P.M. Screen is set up. Doll is put In place on the right with 
three Perpendicular Parallel Strings, Cat is removed. Screen is 
removed. J is already looking at tlie doll when it is rocked. Right 
hand is extended through Space IB. He withdraws his hand, ap- 
proaches through Space 6/1 i and scratches on the right-hand string 
while looking at the doll. As he scratches on the string, he moves 
it over toward the median string, which is included in the scratching. 
Median string comes in and is discarded on the platform, Looks at 
right-hand string. Secures it and brings doll with one tug to the 

edge of the table where he gets it by the head 30 seconds after the 

beginning of the situation. Holds it out on table. Hits it on the 

table, arm extended through Space 5/(. After 45 seconds he carries 

it through the grill. Holds it in both hands, looking at it. Returns 
to hitting it on the grill. 

3:57 P,M. Screen is set up. Doll is removed and put in place with 
the string on the left, three Perpendicular Parallel Strings. Screen 
is removed. J is looking at the doll. Extends right hand through 
Space 5A, Although he moves the median string, he does not se- 
cure it. Secures left-hand string with left hand. Draws it in 
enough so that the cat falls over. Takes left-liand string and pulls 
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cat within teach and contacts it l5 seconds a^ter the beginning of the 
situation. Carries through grill and drops on the platform. Picks id 
up. Hits it on the grill. Inspects it. Carries toward mouth, but 
not all the way there. Hits it on the grill and platform. Transfers 
it from hand to hand* Waves around at his side. Holds it out 
looking at it; looks at the Examiner also. 

3:59 P.M. Screen is set up. Duck is put in place on the riffht 
with three Oblique Parallel Strhiffs^ Doll is removed. Screen is 
removed. J looks at the duck. Reaches over toward the right. Se- 
cures both right-hand and median strings in grasp, but while he is 
scratching on the strings his aim seems to be more for the right' 
hand string. After 10 seconds he lias pulled the duck off the table to 
the platform, with one tug. Picks it up from the platform 3 seconds 
later. Hits it on the grill. String is caught around the base of Bar 
5. Right hand is holding both the duck and the loop of the string. 
Takes end of string in left hand while holding duck in right. 
Transfers duck to left hand, Dangles it by a bit of the string that 
is caught around the two wheels. Picks it up again. Drops it on 
the platform, Re-secures it. 

4:01 P.M. Duck is removed and put in place as before, three 
Oblique Parallel Strings t correct string on the right, J scratches 
at the screen. Screen is removed. Looks at the duck. His right 
hand is extended toward the duck through Space 5/L He scratches 
on the table top, pulling in median string, Drops on the platform. 
Looks back at duct. Begins scratching with right hand on right- 
hand string. Does not secure it in right hand. Secures it in left 
hand. After 20 seconds has brought the duck with one tug to the 
edge of the table and secured it and brought it through the grill. 
Hits it on the platform. Hits it on the grill. Vocalizes. Holds it 
through Space 6C over the tabic. Withdraws it and hits it on the 
platform, 

4:03 P.M. Screen is set up. J is beginning to pull himself up to 
the grill. He is given the small bells and Is moved away by the 
Examiner, Ball is put in place on the left with three Oblique Par- 
allel Strings, Bells are removed. Screen is removed. He looks at 
the ball. Extends right arm toward it through Space 5//. Pulls 
median string about three-fourtlis of the way in, Leaves on table. 
Immedifitely secures left-hand string IS seconds after the beginning 
of the situation, and has contacted the ball at the edge of the table, 
to which one tug has brought ic. Secures it 5 seconds later and car- 
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lies it through the grill. Carries to mouth. Removes. Inspects and 
hits it on the platform. Brings up again^ holding it in both hands. 
Holds ball in one hand and pats it with the other. Takes string 
3 inches from the; ball and holds it dangling by the string. 

4:05 P.M, Ball is removed. J pulls himself up to his knees, peering 
over the screen, but sits down again. Ball is put in place as before, 
correct string on left. J is in position as the screen is removed. 
Looks at the ball. Extends left hand toward the ball through Space 
4A, Moves the right-hand string over, but docs not seem to at- 
tempt to secure it. After 15 seconds he contacts the ball, having se- 
cured the string in left hand and brought the ball with one tug to 
the edge of tlie table. He is holding it with both hands on the 
table 5 seconds later. Continues holding it there for some time, 
looking at the Examiner. String is caught around the base of Bar 
3. After 20 seconds the ball falls to the platform. J shows a strong 
tendency to look at the Examiner just now. He is moved back from 
the grill. 

4:07 P.M. Screen is set up. Doll is put In place with Converging 
Strings, correct string on the right. J is moved back into position. 
The screen is removed. He looks at the doll. With his right hand 
he scratches on the right-hand string, Withdraws right hand. Left 
hand approaches the right-hand string. Right hand again, then left 
U^.cvd. l\v.ad ^(n:a.tcl\c& be.yQud the H.e> teads. to look. zx. 

the doll more than at the string, but glances at the string. One tug 
brings doll to eight inches from the edge of the table. Extends hand 
toward it but does not reach it. Another tug brings doll to the 
edge of the table where he takes it by the head through the grill to 
mouth. He coughs. Removes doll. Inspects it, turning it around. 
Vocalizes in a sort of little satisfied grunt. 

4:09 P.M. Doll is removed and put in place on the left with three 
Converging Strings. J is in position when the screen is removed. 
He looks at the doll. Right hand reaches for the right-hand string. 
He pulls it in. Continues looking at the doll. Extends left hand 
through space 32? toward the doll and string. Withdraws hand. 
Through Space 22? scratches on the string, still witli left hand. 
Withdraws hand, Secures string in left hand. Pulls in the doll a 
very little way. Transfers string to right hand. Has secured the 
doll from 5 inches out on table 25 seconds after tJic beginning of 
the situation. Carries to mouth. Removes to inspect. Turns it 
around. Transfers it from one hand to the other. 
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4:11 p.M, Screen is set up. Cat is put in place on the left with 
Converging Strings. Screen is removed. J is in position. Looking 
at the. cat he contacts the lett-hand string with his leit hand. He 
scratches on it a little. Withdraws hand. Returns to the string. 
Secures it. After 10 seconds, has brought cat to about 6 inches 
from the edge of the table. Secures it in right hand. Also scratches 
on string with left hand. Scratches the string again. Brings to 
edge of table where he secures it 40 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation in his left hand. Holds out on table- Secures string again 
and pulls it in toward him. This time he drags it by the string off 
the table to the platform. Hits it about on the platform. Holding 
it in his hands he squeaks it and looks at it. The cat is removed, 
though J hangs on to the string. 

4:13 P.M. Cat is put in place with Converging Strings correct 
string on the right. J is in position when the screen is removed. 
Looks at the cat. Scratches on the right-hand string. Secures it in 
his light hand. Pulls cat to about 6 inches from the edge of the 
table. Smiles at the Examiner as he secures the cat in his right 
hand 10 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Hits it on 
the table. Holds far out on the table, Transfers to left hand. 
Squeaks and hits it on the table with left hand. Holds it far out on 
the table, Holding it up by the grill, he pokes at the top of the cat 
with index finger of his right hand. Carries through the grill after 
35 seconds. Holds out at his side. Carries to mouth. Removes the 
cat and coughs a little. 

4:16 P.M. J peeks around the right-hand end of the screen as the 
next situation is prepared. The automobile is put in place with the 
Roundabout and Direct Strings, correct string coming down on 
the right. Screen is removed. He looks at the automobile. Extends 
right hand toward it down the middle of the table through Space SA. 
Then with left hand reaches over to the right. Secures string. 
Looks at the automobile as it comes in, Has contacted it l5 seconds 
after the beginning of the situation. Secures it also. Hits it on 
the table as he holds it out on table, Transfers from right to left 
^ hand, again to right. Hits on the table, holding far out. Brings to 
table, holding and inspecting it. Left hand goes through Space 45, 
then through Space ^A. Holds automobile far out on the table 
dangling it by a bit of the string. 

4:1S P.M. Automobile is removed. Starts to pull himself up to the 
grill. The large screen is set up in preparation for the next situation. 
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The automobile is put in place as before with Roinidahout and Direct 
Strin(^s, correct string coming down on the right. Screen is re- 
moved, J looks at the automobile. Glances over to the string on 
the right. Looks at the automobile ns he secures the end of the right- 
hand string in his right hand. Transfers to left. One swift tug 
brings automobile to edge of the table where he contacts and secures 
it 10 seconds after the beginning of the sitv\auon. Secures it in his 
right hand, but pushes it out of hand onto table with left hand. 
Takes hold of string close to the automobile. Pulls through grill 
again 25 seconds after the beginning of the situation, Holds it, 
turning it around as he looks at it. 

4:19 P.M, Screen is set up. Fish is put in place with Rotindohoui 
and Direct Stri7igsj correct string coming down on the left, Auto- 
mobile Is removed, J is in position with the screen removed. Fish is 
rattled. He looked at it before it was rattled. Looks over to right- 
hand string. Pulls it in with right hand. Looks at the string on the 
left. Secures it in his left hand. One tug brings fish to 5 inches 
from the edge of the table. Secures fish in right hand, still holding 
string in left, 20 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Hits 
fish on the table. Carries through the grill with his left hand 30 
seconds after the beginning of the situation. Carries toward mouth. 
Removes and inspects. Again to mouth, Vocalizes. Right-liand 
stricig was not pulled all the way in^ but is still lying on the edge of 
the table. 

4:21 p.M. Fish is removed and put (n place as before with Round- 
about and Direct Strings^ correct string coming down on the left. 
Screen is removed. He looks at the fish. Reaches out far on the 
table with his right hand, Pulls right-hand string in. Discards on 
the platform. Looks at the fish. Secures left-hand string in left 
hand. Brings fish to about 8 inches out on the table. Secures it 20 
seconds after the beginning of the situation in his left hand, having 
first strained for it with his right hand. He has some difficulty in 
getting it through the grill, but gets it through 35 seconds after the 
beginning of the situation. Carries to mouth. Removes and turns 
it around. Inspects and carries again to mouth. 

44 weeks 

3:52 p.M. Tlic doll is put in place on the right with three Perpe^i- 
dicnlav Strings, J is moved into position. The fisli is removed. 
Screen is removed. He looks at the doll before it is rocked. Im- 
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mediately secures right-lifind string in his right hand. One tug 
brings doll to 4 inches from table edge. Secures it in his left hand 
8 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Carries through the 
grill and to his mouth. He is starting to pull in tlie median string 
after 25 seconds, 

3:54 P.M. The screen is set up. J holds the doll in Space bB 
pushing it on the screen. The cat is put in place on the left -with 
three Perpendicular Parallel Strings* The doll is removed. The 
screen is removed. He looks nt the cat. Although his right hand 
is on the table on the median string, he does not attempt to secure 
the median string, but scratches on the left-hand string. As he 
turns momentarily to look toward the back of the room, the median 
string sticks to his damp hand and is pulled off the table, but ap- 
parently he did not pull it intentionally. He secures left string with 
his right hand after attempting with his left and pulls the cat off the 
table and secures it 20 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 
He hits it on the base of the grill. Transfers it from hand to hand. 
Squeaks it and drops it. Picks it up again by the string and waves 
it, dangling it about on the platform. Hits ft again on the grill. 
Carries it to his mouth- 

3:55 P.M. After 1 minute 5 seconds the screen is set up. The 
duck is put in place on the right with three Oblique Parallel Strings. 
J is moved into position. The cat is removed. Screen is removed. 
He looks at the duck. Reaches over with his right hand to the 
right string. Secures it. Then brings it with two tugs to 4 
inches from the edge of the table. Transfers to left hand. Pulls 
duck through the grill and secures it from the base of the grill with 
his right hand 15 seconds after the beginning of the situation, Holds 
it in botli hands, inspecting and waving it. Puts it back on the 
table as far as he can reach and pounds it hard on the table. Brings 
it back through the grill again. 

3:57 P.M, After 50 seconds the screen is set up. The ball is put 
in place on the right with three Oblique Parallel Strings. The duck 
is removed. J is in position as the screen Is removed, He looks at 
the ball. With his right hand he secures the right-hand string. 
Brings the ball with one tug rolling to the edge of the table where 
he contacts it 5 seconds after the beginning of the situation. Pur- 
sues it with his left hand. Picks it up with left hand 5 seconds later, 
Transfers string to left hand, releasing the ball. Takes ball in right 
hand. Hits it on the table, holding it far out on table. After 30 
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seconds brings it through the griJl with his left hand. Holds it back 
over the table again and hits it on the table. In the course of these 
manipulations on the table, one of the two loose strings was dragged 
off — the median string. 

3:59 P.M. The screen is set up. The duck is put in place on the 
left with three Oblique Parallel firings, J meanwhile has pulled 
himself to his feet and is standing in front of the grill. He is set 
down and moved into position. The screen is removed. His right 
hand goes on the table as he looks at the doll. He secures left-hand 
string in his right hand after scratching at it Brings the duck to the 
edge of the table and secures it 10 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation. Carries it to his mouth. Holds it there as he looks around 
the room. 

4:01 P.M. The ball is put in place on the left with three Oblique 
Parallel Strings. J pulls himself to his feet by the left side rail He 
sits down and is moved into position- The duck is removed. He is 
in position finally when the screen is removed. He looks at the ball. 
Puts hand on the left-hand string. After some scratching with his 
left hand, he scratches with his right hand, then left, again right. 
He has difficulty in the prehension of the string. It becomes en- 
tangled with the other strings, It is the left-hand string that he 
secures eventually. Brings ball rolling off to the platform 25 seconds 
after the beginning of the situation. Secures ii in Ins right hand 5 
seconds later. Dangles it about by the string as he waves his hand.. 
Bounces it about on the platform in this way. 

4:03 P.M. Doll is put in place with Converging Strings, correct 
string on the right. J is set in position when the screen is removed. 
Looks at the doll, then at end of left-hand string. While looking at 
the doll, he begins scratching toward the left-hand string. Does not 
pull it in. Picks up median string. Drops it on the table. Looks 
toward the left-hand string again. Does not pull it in, however, al- 
though he picks at it. Secures the viglit-hand string and tips the doll 
over as he brings the string to the median position. He pulls the 
right-hand string in a little farther. Picks up median string which 
is entirely out on table, then drops it. Pie is able by this time to 
reach the head of the doll and secures it 45 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation. Brings it out through the grill. 

4:05 P.M. Screen is set up. Fish is put in place with Converging 
Strings, correct string on the left. The doll is removed. The 
screen is removed. Pie looks at the fish, then at the end of the 
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left-hand string. Scratches on string with his left hand, Right 
hand scratches on it, not well aimed at the string. The string is 
moved over toward the median a little. He picks up median string 
momentarily. Drops it without pulling it in. Renews efforts on left- 
hand string. Secures it in his right hand and has contacted the fish 
22 seconds after the beginning of the situation, having brought it 
with one tug to the edge of the table. He picks it up and releases 
it about 2 seconds after contacting it. Later carries through the 
grill. Looks in bowl and pokes there. 

4:06 P.M. Screen is set up. Cat is put in place on the left with 
Converging ^tring^, J is vocalizing as lie mouths and also manipu- 
lates the fish. The fish is removed. The screen is removed. He 
looks at the cat. Scratches on the left-hand string with his left, then 
with his right hand, glancing at the string. His right hand is active. 
He secures the string and brings the cat with one tug to the edge of 
the table where he contacts it 12 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation. He picks it up with his left hand. Then stands by the 
left side rail, pulling at the Examincr^s smock, 

4 : 0 ^ p.M, Screen is set up. The duck is put in place on the right, 
with Converging Strings, J pokes at the screen as he is in standing 
position. He is in position when the screen is removed. He looks at 
the duck, Right hand secures the right-hand string. Pulls it with 
one tug to the edge of the table. Left hand secures it 5 seconds 
later, He carries it through the grill to his mouth and chews on it. 
4:10 p.M. Screen is set up. The fish is put in place with Ronnd- 
ahotii and Direct Stringsj correct string on the right. 7 is in position 
when the screen is removed. He looks at the fish. Extends his left 
hand toward the left-hand string. Pulls it in with his right hand. 
Then he waves it off to the right. Looks at right-hand string; 
secures and pulls it. Gets his left hand on fish far out on the tabic 
25 seconds after the beginning of the situation* Carries it to the 
grill and brings through the grill, Pokes in the bowl with his left 
hand, 

4:12 p.M. The screen is set up. The automobile is put in place 
with Roimdaboiit and Direct Strings^ correct string on the right. 
The fish is removed, Screen is removed. Both hands are on the 
table but the right hand is the active one. It secures the string and 
brings the fish to where the left hand far out on table contacts and 
secures it 8 seconds after the beginning of the situation. J holds the 
automobile over the table, then brings it to his mouth through Space 
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5Bt also transfers it to his right hand. Scratches on it with his left 
hand. 

4:13 P.M* The fish is put in place with Roundabout and Direct 
Strhigsj correct string on tlie left, ] has dropped the automobile out 
of the crib. The screen is removed. He looks at the fish. Picks up 
the right'hand string. Drops it. Rc-secmcs and pulls it off the 
table. Drops it on the platforna at the left. Then he scratches at 
the left-hand string with his left hand. Secures it and brings the 
fish with one tug to the edge of the table where he contacts it 18 
seconds after the beginning of the situation. Secures it 3 seconds 
later, carries it through the grill and inspects it, 

4:15 P.M. The screen is set up. The automobile is put in place 
with Roundabout and Direct Strhiosj correct string on the left. The 
fish is removed. The screen is removed. J looks at the automo- 
bile. Pulls in right-hand string promptly with right hand. Drops 
it on the platform. Secures left-hand string with his left hand. 
Transfers to right, One tug brings the automobile half way across 
the table; then with his left hand he secures the string 2 inches from 
the automobile and pulls it off the table and secures it 25 seconds 
after the beginning of the situation. 

4S weeks 

J^s mother brings him into the reception room. He has been in an 
elevator full of strange people, and he seems to feel the strange- 
ness of the situation. He cries when he is set down on the table. 
After a while he stops crying, and he accepts being carried into the 
examining room by his mother. He is held in her arms while the 
Examiner displays various toys to his little brother. He extends liis 
hand toward the duck when it is placed on the platform, and his 
mother then sets him in the crib. He picks up the duck and plays 
with it. Later, he plays with the fish. He seems to be well ad- 
justed to the situation now, and his mother and brother leave the 
examining room. J hands the fish to the Examiner. 

[After Single-String Situation] 

3:59 P.M. The screen is set up. The doll is put in place on the 
right with Perpendicular Parallel Strings. J pushes hard at the 
screen, so that it is difficult to arrange the materials. The fish is 
removed with some difficulty as J hangs on to the string. Then the 
screen is removed. J immediately secures the right-hand string in his 
right hand, draws the doll to the edge of the table, and secures it 5 
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seconds after the beginning of the situation, He carries it through 
the grill, holds it in both hands, takes it in his left hand momentarily, 
iipproaches the string with his right hand, then carries the doll to 
liis mouth, removes, and sets it on the table through Space 6A. He 
takes it by the head and pulls it out again, and holds it in his hands 
as he inspects it. 

4:00 P,M. The screen is set up. J again pushes hard at the screen. 
The cat is in place on the left with Perpendicular Parallel Strhii^s. 
J holds the string in one hand and the doll in the other, and brings 
his hands together. The doll is removed with some resistance. The 
screen is removed, revealing the cat. Both of J's hands go on the 
table, and secure the outside strings. The right hand drops on the 
platforrn the right-hand string which it has secured, and the left 
hand continues pulling the left string. He has secured the cat 8 
seconds after the beginning of the situation. He carries it through 
the grill, and to his mouth. 

4:01 P.M, The screen is set up. The duck is put in place on the 
fight with Oblique Parallel Strings, whiU J pushes at the screen. 
The screen is removed. The cat is removed, and the duck is tapped 
on the table, J extends his right hand, first through Space 75 to- 
ward the right-hand string, and then withdraws it and goes in 
through Space 1A. He secures the string, pulls the duck to 5 
Inches from the edge of the table, reaches in, and secures it about 12 
seconds after the beginning of the situation. He carries it through 
the grill, and inspects it, He pokes it through Space 6/i, and as far 
on the table as he can reach, and then draws it back. He has 
slid too close to the grill, and Is moved hack by the Examiner. 

4:02 While J is playing with the duck, the screen is set up. 

The ball is put in place on the right with Oblique Parallel Strings. 
J is in position when the screen is removed. He looks at the ball, 
scratches on the right-hand string, has some difficulty in securing it 
because he is looking at the bail, but finally secures it. It snaps 
toward the middle of the table, and becomes involved with the 
median string, so that it is hard to tell which one reaches tlie' balk 
He pulls in the median string, and then secures the right-hand string, 
brings the ball rolling off the tabic to the platform, and picks it up 
there about 13 seconds after the beginning of the situation, He 
holds it dangling by a little bit of the string, as he smiles, and looks 
at the Examiner. He looks back at the ball as he manipulates it 
with his right hand. When the ball rolls away out of reach under 
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the table, he takes the end ol the string and pulls it rolling toward 
hirri. 

4:05 P<M. The screen is set up, and the duck is put in place on 
the left with Oblique Parallel Strings^, The ball is removed, The 
screen is removed. J looks at the duck, and his right hand goes to 
the part of the table where the correct suing was before. His left 
hand reaches for the left-hand string, and then his right hand 
secures it, but he releases it, and withdraws his hand. Then his left 
hand approaches the left-hand string, but gets hold of the median 
string, The pursuit is definitely for the left-hand string. However, 
he does pull the median string off the table as if to get it out of the 
way, and discards it on the platform. Then he secures the left- 
hand string in his left hand, and brings the duck to the edge of the 
table where he secures it 35 seconds after the beginning of the 
situation. He carries it through the grill, and vocalizes as he looks 
over to the right, and pulls himself up by the right side rail 
4iQ6 P,M. The screen is set up. The ball is put in place behind 
the screen with Oblique Parallel Stringsj the correct string on the 
left. ] is standing in front of the middle of the grill. He scratches 
at the screen, turns to the Examiner, pulling at her smock, and then 
scratches at the screen again. He is standing in position when the 
screen is removed, and since it was not possible to set him down 
before, he is now set down. He reaches over for the left-liand string 
and looks at the ball. The string snaps away from his hand, be- 
comes involved with the median string, and lie pulls the median 
string and right-liand string off the table, discards them on the plat- 
form, and then secures the left-lmnd string In his left hand; 15 
seconds after the beginning of the situation, he has secured the ball. 
He takes the string again, however, and brings the ball rolling to 
the platform, and picks it up there about 25 seconds after the be- 
ginning of the situation. He holds it, dangling it by the string 
as he looks at it. He smiles, looks at the Examiner, pulls himself 
to his feet by the grill, then lowers himself, turns to the hall on the 
platform, takes the string, and pulls it rolling toward him. When 
he pulled in the loose strings this time, it was as if he were trying to 
clear them off the table so as to be able more effectively to secure tlie 
correct string, 

4:10 P,M. The screen is set up. The doll is put in place with 
Converging %iring^, the correct string on the rig\\t. J is pulling up 
the blotter, and exploring the pad underneath. Pie is turned around 
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into position. He pushes at the screen. The screen is removed. He 
looks at the doll. His left hand reaches for the left-hand stringy 
but as he rubs on it, and it comes in a little way, he withdraws his 
hand, looks over at the right-hand string, approaches it with his right 
hand, then with his left hand. His left hand goes back to the left- 
hand string. He pulls it in a little farther — ^about half way in — 
and leaves it there on the table. His right hand secures the right- 
hand string, brings the doll to the edge of the table where he secures 
it 20 seconds after the beginning of the situation. He carries it 
through the grill, brings it momentarily to his mouth, removes it to 
inspect it, hits it on the gtill, pokes it through Space Id onto the 
table, takes it by the head, brings it out again, carries it to his mouth, 
and chews it. 

4d2 P.M. The screen is set up. The cat is put in place with 
Converging Strings, the correct string on the left. J is meanwhile 
poking the doll through the grill against the screen. The doll is 
removed. The screen is removed. J looks at the cat, begins 
scratching on the right-hand string with his right hand, pulls it in 
with his left hand, drops it on the platform, pulls the median string 
in about half way with his right hand while looking at tlie cat, leaves 
it on the table, secures the left-hand string in his left hand, brings 
the cat to about 4 inches from the edge of the table, and contacts 
it about l5 seconds after the beginning of the situation. In an at- 
tempt, apparently, to pull the cat in farther with the string, he pulls 
in the median string which is now leading toward the cat, then 
secures the left-hand string, brings the cat to the edge of the table, 
and there he secures it 25 seconds after the beginning of the situa- 
tion, He carries it through the grill, 

4:14 PiM. The screen is set up. The doll is put in place with 
Converging Strings, the correct string on the left, J pulls himself 
to his feet by the left side rail, cruising to the back of the crib. The 
screen is removed while he is standing at the back of the crib facing 
the back. He is set down into position, and his right hand im- 
mediately goes on the right-hand string as he is looking at the doll. 
He pulls it in only about 2 inches, however, and then looks over at 
the left-hand string, scratches at it with his left hand, then with his 
right hand, secures it, brings the doll to the edge of the table with 
one tug, and secures it 15 seconds after the beginning of the situation. 
He carries it through the grill to his mouth, momentarily bites on 
it, and then, fussing a little, pulls himself up by the right side rail. 
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The Examlaec comes around and hands him the tri-coloted rings* 
Since J still shows signs of fussing, he is picked up by the Examiner, 
and carried around* When an attempt is made to replace him in 
the crib he begins fussing, so the Examiner picks him up, carries 
him into the reception room, and sets him on the table. He plays 
with the fish, and the tri-colored rings, 

4;21 P.M. J is brought back into the examining room and set in 
the crib. He shows a little sign of fussing. The screen is set up* 
The automobile is put in place with Gonvarglng firings , the correct 
string on the right. The screen is removed. J is moved into posi- 
tion. He rciiches first for the left-hand string, but does not secure 
it. He immediately becomes active on the right-hand string. First 
with his right hand, and then with his left hand, he scratches at the 
string, He approaches it again with his right hand, then with his 
left hand, and then with his right. Finally, he secures the tip of 
the string between the thumb and index finger, and with one tug 
draws the automobile to the platform 30 seconds after the beginning 
of the situation. He picks it up immediately, holds it in his hand, 
and turns it over. 

4i22 P.M. Since J seems to be getting tired of the string situations, 
the lever board is put in place. 

[After lever situation] 

4^35 P.M. While J is standing at the back of. the crib, the screen 
is set up, and the fish is put in place with ^onnilahout and Direct 
StringSj the correct string on the right. The screen is removed. The 
bell is removed. J is set down into position- He sounds a little 
fussy, but not heartily so. He looks at the fish for about 5 seconds, 
and then reaches for the left-hand string with his left hand. When 
he has pulled it in, he looks at it, drops it on the platform, turns to 
the left side rail pulling himself up to his knees, then begins pulling 
up the blotter on the left, turns to the right, and pulls up the 
blotter there, Tlie fish is left on the table with the right-hand 
string untouched. 

4:39 P.M. The automobile is put in place behind the screen, with 
Roundabout and Direct Strings, the' correct string on the right. The 
screen is removed while J is standing, tugging at the Examiner. 
He is set down, and moved into position. The automobile is tapped 
on the table, He looks at it, scratches at the platform a little witli 
his right hand, and brings the automobile with one tug to 3 inches 
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from the edge of the tablcj where he secures it 13 seconds after the 

the automobile in one hand and the string in the other as he ex- 
tends hfs left hand holding the automobile toward the Examiner. 
Standing by the left side rail, he dangles the automobile by the 
string. 

4:41 P.M, The automobile is removed, and put in place with 
Romidaloui and Direct Strings j the correct string on the left, J is 
vocalizing a little protestingly. The screen is removed as he is 
standing by the left side rail, facing the E^^iner. He pokes the 
Examiner's lips with his right index finger. He is set down, and 
moved into position. He leans over and pulls at the blotter, but is 
set in position again by the Examiner. When the automobile is 
tapped on the table, he looks down at the right-hand string, secures 
it in his right hand, pulls it in, and drops it. He secures the left- 
hand string in his left hand, brings the automobile to the edge of 
the tabic, and secures it 25 seconds after the beginning of the situa- 
tion, He carries it through the grill, and turns it around, Inspecting 
it. His vocalization sounds rather sad, 

4i44 P.M. The examination is concluded. 
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tA CROISSANCE DE L*ADAPTATI0N DANS LE COMPORTEMENT 
DES JEUNES ENFANTS 
(R4sqmO 

Dana cette investigation on a 4tudi6 ie d^veloppcment de PAdaptatlon 
dnna le comportement dea jeunea enfanta au moyen de probl^mca qui exigent 
I'utiiiaation d*une ficelle pour obtenir un "appSt” autrement inacccaalblc, 
I,efl sujets ont 16 enfanta dc families aupdrieurea, obaerv^s i intervallea 
A a depula I’&ge de aeniwuea iuaqu’i Vdfte de 52 aetnalnea, 

dana un total de 8B examena. On a montr6 les situations sur le haut 
d'une table, ordinairement derriire une grille. On fl pr6flent6 d^abord dea 
situations d’une aeule ficelle ayce la grille en position et on lea n pr6sent6e9 
de nouveau aana la grille eland les cas d^insucc^s, On a pr^aent6 dea 
situations de pluaieura iicellea ayce la grille en position^ lesqUelles ont 
ofert dea Hcellcs non attach6es ay^c la ficelle attachde, apr^s le aucc^s 
dana le premier groupe de situations d'une aeule ficelle, Les situatlona 
de pluaieura ficellea ont iti de quatre types, formant une a^rle progreasiye; 
trois ficellea parallNea perpendiculalrea ; troia ficelles parall^lea obliques; 
trois ficelles convergentes; une ficelle indliecte et une ficelle directe. 

Dana les aituations d'une aeule ficelle d 28 et A 32 semaincs i a grille a 
iti un obatacle m6canique et ylauel au succ^a. A 44 aemainea aon influence 
Q ith n6gllgesble, Entrc 28 et 44 aemaines le pourcentage de aucc&e dans 
la situatioa d'une aeule ficelle avee la grille e'eat de 3 ^ 100, Le 
d^yeloppement de la capacite motrice et celui de Pattitude perceptive a 
fnarqu6 cette piriodc. La ‘Vomprfhcnelon” de I'utilit^ de la ficelle a sem- 
bl£ etre plus grande avec Pavancement de I'dgei Lea bucc^s qui ont 
sembld etre accompagn^s de peu de comprehension ou d’aucune compre- 
hension ont ete preaque entierement Hmltes b. Iq situation sans la grille, 
it 28 et ^ 32 aemainea. Ainai dans cette situation la capacUe motrice d'at- 
teindre Tappet aemble quelquefols preceder I'attitude perceptive, Avec la 
grille en position, on n'a obtenu Pappfit que trds rarement sans evidence 
d'une yrqje utilisation de U ficelle comme moyen de I'atteindre, Dans 
cette situation! en effet, ^ 32 et d 36 aemaines la perception a scnible pre- 
ceder quelquefois la capacite motrice. Le temps necessalre pour tirer 
I'appit k portee s’est montre en relation avec I’attltude perceptlye ainsi 
qu’avec la capacite motrlcQ. 

Dans les situations de plusieurs ficelles le cholx dc la ficelle tlr^e 
premierement a sembU degendre (a) de la farme vUuelle gciicutic par 
rappftt et les ficelles avec Vapp&t comme T element dominant; (b) des 
tendances d etendre la main dans une direction donnee ou b 6tendre une 
main doniieei et (c) de la presence ou de Fabscnce de faetcurs plus 
generaux qui emp^chent, tel que I'impulsion A I’activit^ locomotrice. Les 
habitudes de position montrdes n'ont accompagn6es que de temps en 
temps d’une grande Evidence d'un emploi de la main correspondante et 
ont montrd quelquefois un changement de la main ^tendue avec U maintien 
de la direction pr£f6r£e de I’^tendre. 


KlCHARDSOI^r 
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DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER ANPASSUNGSFAHIGKEIT BEI 
SAUGLINGEN 
(Ref era l) 

In dieser Forschung untersuchte roan die Entwicklung des Anpassunga^ 
f^higkelt yon Sauglingen (adaptive behavior of infanta) durch Gebrauch 
yon Aufgaben, die die Verwendnng einer Schmir zur Erreichung einea 
aonst unerlangbaren Reizes (lure) in Anspruch nahmen. Ala Verauchaperaonen 
dlenten 16 S^uglinge aus dberlegenen Heimen. Diese Kinder wurden im 
Alter yon 28 bia zu 52 Wochen alJc yier Monaten beobachtet. Im Ganzen 
warden 88 Untersuchiing^n gemacht. Die Situatloncn warden auf einer 
Tiachflilche, gewdhnlich hinter einem Gitter, entfalteh Zuerst wurden Situ- 
ationen mit Verwendung einer einzelaen Schnur und mit dem Gitter dar- 
geboten. Diese warden iro Falle cinea Miaaerfolgs dann ohne Gitter 
wiedergegeben. Nach Erfolg mit der ersten Situationaserie mit einer Schnur 
(single-string situationa) wurden Situ ationen mit rochreren Schntiren 
yorgestellt^ worin das Gitter an seiner Platz war und worin lose Schniire 
mit der angebundenen Schnur zusammen dargeboten wurden, Die Situ- 
ationen mit mehreren Schnuren waren von yier Sorten die eine abgestufte 
Serie bildeten: drei aenkrechte, parallele Schniire; drei achriige parallele 
Schniire; drei konyergierende Schniire; und eine weitUufige und eine 
direkte Schnur, 

In den Situationen mit einer Schnur war des Gitter bei 28 und bei 32 
Wochen sowohl ein mechanischea wie eine yiauelles Hinderniss gegen den 
Erfolg. Mit 44 Wochen war die Einwirkung dea Gittera unbedeutend* 
Zwiflchen 28 und 44 Wochen stieg der Prozentsatz der Erfolge bei der 
Situation-mit-elner-Schnur von 3 bia auf 100, Dieser Zeltraum zeigte sich 
durch Entwicklung aowohl der motorischen Pilhigkeit wie der perzeptiven 
Einstellung aus. Einaicht (‘^insight’') in die NQtzlichkeit der Schnur schien 
mit zunehrnendem Alter in zunehmendem Grade anwesend zu sein. Erfolge 
die mit wenig Einsicht einhergingen ader ohne Einsicht Stattfanden waren 
fast ganz auf die Situation ohne Gitteri bei 28 und 32 Wochen, beschrankt 
In dleaer Sltuationi also, schUn die motorische PiihigkeLt, den. Relz etreich- 
bar zu macheUp manchmal der perzeptiven Einstellung (perceptive at- 
titude) yorauazugehen. Wenn daa Gitter an aeincr Stelle waTj konnte 
der Relz nicht leicht errelcht werden ohne Bewels zu Uefern, dass dU 
Schnur bestimmt verwendet worden war, nm den Reiz erlnngbar zu 
machen. In dicker Situation, mit 32 und 36 Wochen, schien die Perzeption 
(perception) manchmal aogar der motorischen Fahigkeit (motor ability) 
yorauszugehen, Pie Zeit die notig war, ura den Reiz mit der Schnur 
ergreifbar zu machen erwies sich ala sowohl mit der perzeptiven Einstel- 
lung wie mit der motorischen Fahigkeit verbunden, 

In den Situationen mit mehreren Stricken schien die Wahl der Schnur 
fOr den ersten Zug (Initial pulling) auf folgende Einwirkungen zu beruhen: 
a) auf die durch den Reiz und die Schnure dargebotene visuelle Gestalt 
(pattern), worin der Reiz der herrschende Bestandteil war; b) auf 
Neigangen, nach einer bestimmten Richtung oder mit eiaer beatimmten 
Hand zu langen ; und c) auf die Gegenwilrt oder die Abweaenheit mehr 
allgemeiner st^render Einwirkungen, wie zum Beispiel des Drangs nach 
BewegungstHtigkeit, Die Stelluqgsgewohnheiten (position habits) die aich 
gelegentlich zeigten gingen nur dann und wann mit starkem Beweis ent- 
sprechender Hiindigkeit (handedness) einher und nahmen manchmal eine 
Wechslung der langenden Hand, unter Erhnltung der bevorzugten Rich- 
tung dea Langes in Anspruch, Richardson 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 

The absence of language responses in the newborn 
infant has restricted the investigation of just those 
problems which are the basis of adult behavior. If 
some substitute for such responses could be secured, 
a new field of inquiry would be opened and light shed 
on many problems which had not even been for- 
mulated. 

In seeking an objective procedure which might 
serve, at least as a partial substitute for such language 
behavior, a new experimental technique was developed 
which involves the use of a fundamental behavior 
mechanism, the feeding reaction, as an indicator of the 
infant’s responses to controlled stimulation. This 
technique consists in comparing sucking reactions to 
various experimental stimuli with a control sucking 
reaction, all curves being objectively recorded. The 
controls being identical, any deviation from the control 
curve by the experimental curve was interpreted and 
described as a differential reaction. 

HismrcAL Review 

Although the feeding reaction is an important one 
for all animals, it has received relatively little atten- 
tion. This is due perhaps partly to the difficulty of 
studying it objectively and partly to its very essential- 
ness and universality which have led to its being taken 
for granted and have obscured it as a real problem for 
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Study. Thus Herrick (15) (1928) writes, “The 

mechanisms involved in these processes (taking of 
food) are inborn and require no practice for their per- 
fect performance. They are innate, invariable, and 
essentially similar in all members of a race or species” 
(p.87). 

Sucking. Preyer (29) (1901) has pointed out that 
“sucking belongs to the earliest coordinated movements 
of man ; it is associated directly with swallowing, and 
has been repeatedly perceived even before the child 
was fully born” (p. 257). Indeed, Feldman (13) 
(1920) points out that the act is theoretically possible 
after the third month of fetal life. 

Irwin (17) (1930) remarks: “Sucking is a pattern 
which is highly organized from the first. Provided 
the infant has not been fed recently, though occasion- 
ally even after feeding, it is readily evoked by a light 
touch about the mouth region. Under the conditions 
of the experimental chamber, sucking appears when 
the fingers of the infant slash by the face or when in its 
head movements the lips brush against a sleeve or 
article of bedding. Not infrequently sucking appears 
without external stimulation or contacts. During 
hunger periods, when there is much head rolling and 
when the mouth and jaws are engaged in what some 
have called ‘seeking movements,’ sucking will occur 
without external contact. It is then accompanied by 
much licking of the lips and by smacking sounds. It 
may be that the condition of the membranes of the 
mouth, in this case, evokes sucking” (pp. 61-62). 

Allix (2) (1867), Burdack (9) (1888), and Hertz 
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(16) (1865) hold that the negative pressure inside the 
oral cavity which is essential for sucking is produced 
by inspiratory suction. Biedert (7) (1875) maintains 
that the suction in the mouth is produced by the de- 
scent of the lower jaw which increases the diameter of 
the mouth cavity in the dorso-ventral direction. 

Auerbach (3) (1888), after a careful investigation, 
distinguished two different kinds of suction ; 

1. Inspiratory suction — chiefly in the case of adults. 

2. Suction as the result of the depression of the 
lower jaw, and contraction of the tongue (this 
type he designated the infantile type). 

Murlin (22) (1923) has pointed out that the second 
type is often employed by adults as in smoking a pipe. 

Auerbach (3) (1888) believes that change in the 
form of the tongue and movements of the tongue itself 
do not materially influence sucking, but Basch (5) 
(1893) and Pfaundler (26) (1899) regard such 

changes as important features of the sucking reaction. 

Hertz (16) (1865), Biedert (7) (1875), Pfaundler 
(26) (1899), Cramer (11) (1900), Basch (6) (1894), 
and Barth (4) (1914) measured the negative pressure 
created by infants in sucking milk. This was found 
to be 4-15 cm. Hg. by Hertz and Basch, 10-70 cm. 
H 2 O by Pfaundler, and from 58-140 cm. H 2 O by 
Cramer. 

Litinski’s (21) (1902) results were: 


Age of infant 

Suction energy 

2-7 days 

35-40 cm. H 2 O 

older 

45-51 cm, HoO 

a few months 

24-43 cm. lUO 
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Kashara (18) (1916) is the only experimenter to 
record suction curves. Two glass tubes, 5 mm. in 
diameter, were inserted into the rubber stopper of a 
100- to 150-cc. nursing bottle in such a manner that 
one was immersed in the liquid in the bottle and the 
other open to the air inside. The tube open to the air 
was connected to a Marey's tambour and the other to 
a nipple through which the infant sucked its milk. 
He “examined 7S infants in good health under arti- 
ficial feeding” (p. 7S) . 

His experimental procedure was as follows: 

“Milk of a certain temperature was put into the 
nursing bottle, and an infant was permitted to suck at 
the nipple, with the result that every change in pres- 
sure in the oral cavity was given to Marey’s tambour 
and was registered on the blackened paper closely at- 
tached to the kymograph. Jaquet's watch was used to 
measure the speed of the registering tube which was 
turning around. The child was put on its mother’s 
knee, a little aslant in posture, with the kymograph 
back of the mother. The kymograph should be as 
noiseless as can be obtained. By this experiment were 
obtained the curved lines which I call curved lines of 
suction," 

According to Kashara these curved lines of suction 
have four characteristics: “1. The descending part of 
the curve represents the downward movement of the 
lower jawbone, the oral cavity being extended in the 
vertical diameter. 2. The small elevation is due to 
the pressure on the nipple attached to the rubber tube. 
3. The ascending part of the curve may be attributed 
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to the running down of the milk which has been taken 
into the mouth. 4. The notch is a concave curve caused 
by the swallowing” (p. 75). 

Kashara reaches the following conclusions : 

“1. The curved lines of suction made by infants in 
good health are always regular and never discontinued. 

“2. When an infant in good health sucks and swal- 
lows milk, the time ratio of the two acts is 1 to 1, or 
rarely, 2 to 1. 

“3. In the case of a newborn baby, the curved lines 
of suction are discontinued now and then for physi- 
ologic reasons. In this case there is a certain pause 
between regular curved lines of suction. 

“4. Infants of premature birth or in atrophy make 
very irregular curved lines of suction, and often dis- 
continue them, but the lines gradually become regular 
again when the state of nutrition is improved. 

“5. Certain diseases of the mouth, nasal catarrh, and 
acute atitis, etc., make the curved lines of suction ir- 
regular, but they become regular again when the 
diseases are cured. 

“6. The curved lines of suction will become ir- 
regular when the temperature of the milk is below 20° 
or above 40°. 

“7. Idiots are unskilful in suction, and so the curved 
lines are always irregular.” 

In some cases the sucking reaction is absent. In 
such instances the infant either dies from starvation 
,or is fed by means of a tube, Much more frequently 
the sucking reaction is only imperfectly present. 
Kashara’s conclusions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 above are in- 
stances. 
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Abt (1) (1923) has summarized other factors pro- 
ducing poor sucking. He lists (1) birth injuries to 
the face in babies born by the face or breech presenta- 
tion, (2) injuries to the baby’s tongue in the Smelie- 
Veit extraction of the head, (3) birth injuries to the 
muscles of mastication, (4) injuries to the facial nerves 
causing temporary paralysis, (5) intracranial hemor- 
rhages causing general somnolence, (6) drowsiness and 
fatigue due to general birth trauma without special 
localization, (7) cleft palate, (8) stomatitis, (9) 
acutely inflamed adenoids, and (10) the snuffles of 
congenital syphilis. 

Preyer (29) (1901) points out that conditions must 
be appropriate if the response is to be elicited, “for it 
is not any object whatever put into the mouth that is 
sucked, but only certain objects, not too large, not too 
rough, not too hot or too cold, and not of a strongly 
bitter, or sour, or salt taste” (p. 261 ) . 

If there is no mechanical difficulty sufficient to ac- 
count for poor nursing, it is usually regarded as an 
indication of an imperfect nervous system. Abt (1) 
(1923) writes: “Cramer, Rosenstern, Finkelstein, and 
others think that in these babies there is a defective de- 
velopment in the reflex arc of the sucking mechanism” 
(p. 301). 

Kashara (18) (1916) concluded that “imbecile 

children always make irregular curves because of the 
imperfect coordination of the sucking movements.” 

Blanton (8) (1917), in discussing sucking and 
swallowing, writes: “Nothing but the most marked re- 
tardation or injury seems to affect this reflex. Swal- 
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lowing, and sucking, tongue, lip, and cheek reflexes 
make up the feeding reflex. The evidence is strongly 
in favor of the fact that weakness in ability to swallow 
is at least suggestive of mental retardation, whereas 
sucking is present at birth in most infants." 

In Pratt’s (27) (1930) experiments on sucking 
“four different areas of the face were lightly touched 
with the forefinger: (a) the cheek nearest the experi- 
menter, about 2 inches from the corner of the infant’s 
mouth, (i>) a’spot just below the lips on the chin, (c) 
a spot just above the lips, under the nose, (</) the lips 
themselves.’’ 

He continues: “This was one of the earlier experi- 
ments and no report was made of any specific reactions 
other than those of sucking. Where sucking did not 
occur to stimulation, 'no reaction’ was reported. No 
careful check was kept on the number of infants for 
this particular reaction. The approximate number 
of infants was twenty’’ (p. 202). 

Pratt (27) (1930) found “that a comparison be- 
tween asleep and awake shows the reaction occurring 
most frequently while awake. However, if the reac- 
tion depends on the length of the interval between the 
last feeding and the time of stimulation, this is to be 
expected, since the probability of being awake becomes 
greater as the next feeding period approaches. When 
both conditions, asleep and awake, are combined, the 
frequency of the sucking reaction occurs in the follow- 
ing order: direct stimulation of lips 55 per cent; stim- 
ulation above lips 34 per cent; below lips 15 per cent; 
on cheeks 10 per cent’’ (p. 204). He concludes: “The 
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facts seem to justify the conclusion that the most fre- 
quent activity of the infant at birth is that of sucJcing. 
Thermal, gustatory, and also olfactory forms of stim- 
ulation release sucking reactions. For sugar solutions 
these reactions increase from the time of birth on, but 
for the temperature stimuli, the olfactory, and the re- 
maining taste stimuli, the sucking reactions decrease 
as the infant becomes older. The facial reactions, the 
body reactions, and the reactions of the extremities, on 
the other hand, increase for some of the stimuli from 
birth on. This means that with increasing age the 
stimulus for sucking becomes more specific” (p. 205). 

Summary 

1. Sucking is one of the earliest coordinated reac- 
tions of the newborn infant. 

2. The nervous mechanism for sucking is present 
after the third month of fetal life. 

3. The negative pressure involved in sucking in the 
newborn infant occurs as the result of the depression of 
the lower jaw and contractions of the tongue and is 
not inspiratory in character. 

4. The negative pressure created by the infants in 
sucking milk varies from 10-140 cm. HaO. 

5. Only one experimenter [Kashara (18) (1916) ] 
has recorded sucking curves. His technique and re- 
sults are given. 

6. The physiological and mechanical conditions 
which interfere with sucking are given. 

7. Deficiency in sucking which is hot due to 
mechanical conditions is considered an indication of 
an imperfect nervous system. 
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8. The most frequent activity of the infant at birth 
is that of sucking. 

9. Thermal, gustatory, and also oJfactory forms of 
stimulation release sucking reactions. 

10. With increasing age the stimulus for sucking 
becomes more specific. 

Taste, A good review of the literature on taste ex- 
periments is given by Nelson (23, 27) (1928, 1930). 
She reviews the work of Kussmaul (20) (18^9), 

Preyer (28) (1888), Kroner (19) (1881), Shinn (30) 
(1900), Peterson and Rainey (25) (1910), Canestrini 
(10) (1913), Blanton (8) (1917), and Drummond 
(12) (1921). 

All of the above except Canestrini used facial ex- 
pressions as criteria of taste reactions. Kroner, Kuss- 
maul, Genzmer, Preyer, and Peterson and Rainey 
found the taste mechanism well developed and that 
taste stimuli, for the most part, produce facial expres- 
sions in the infant which correspond to those of the 
adult. Shinn and Blanton believe the sense of taste to 
be in an almost dormant condition in newborn infants. 
Drummond concludes that facial reactions to taste stim- 
uli are products of the intensity of the stimulus used, 

Canestrini (10) (1913) is the only experimenter to 
use the strict experimental method in studying taste 
reactions, He used fontanelle and breathing curves as 
indications of the infant’s sensitivity to taste stimuli. 
The fontanelle curves were secured by attaching a 
modified Marey pneumograph to the large fontanelle 
of the infant; the breathing curves by placing a small 
pneumograph on its abdomen. The curves were 
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recorded upon a smoked drum. The time was recorded 
in half-seconds, The time of stimulation also appeared 
upon the record, 

Canestrini (10) (1913) experimented with sweet (2- 
to 5-pef-cent sugar solution), sour (2- to 5-per-cent 
vinegar solution), salt (2-per-cent solution), bitter (2- 
per-cent quinine solution), diluted cow’s milk, mother's 
milk, and air. He obtained the following results ; 

1. Sweet stimulation produced a quieting effect 
upon the infant. This is shown by the lowered height 
of both respiratory and brain-volume curves. 

2. Salt solution resulted in some restlessness and 
cessation of sucking movements. 

3. Sour and bitter solutions caused a very marked 
restlessness indicated by decided irregularity in the 
breathing and fontanelle curves. 

4-. No differential reaction to cow’s milk and 
mother’s milk occurred. 

5. Every sucking action is accompanied by a regular 
rise and fall in the brain-volume curve, due to venous 
stasis, produced by compression of the blood vessels. 

6. The reaction-time for taste is less than for the 
other sensory stimuli. 

7- The sense of taste is the best developed of the 
infant’s senses. 

Nelson (27) (1930) presented 227 taste stimuli to 
28 infants, “The method of stimulation used in this 
research was that of inserting into the infant’s mouth 
an applicator which had been dipped into the taste 
solution. It was found that a light touch at either cor- 
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ner of the infant’s mouth would cause him to open his 
mouth, and the applicator could then easily be in- 
serted. The applicators used were the usual round 
stick nursery applicators around one end of each of 
which was rolled a small bit of absorbent cotton” (p. 
109). 

The following concentrations of taste solutions were 
used : 


Sugar 5 g.y water 30 g 16.66% 

Salt 5 g., water 60 g 8.33% 

Quinine 3 g., water 120 g, 25% 

Citric acid 3 g., water 140 g. 2.14% 


Distilled water was used as a control. 

She found: “The sucking reactions comprise 50 per 
cent of the reactions to sugar, 40 per cent of those to 
salt, 33 per cent of those to quinine, 32 per cent of those 
to water, and 23 per cent of those to citric acid” (23, p. 
99). “That sugar and water produce the smallest num- 
ber of reactions to taste stimuli” (23, p.l09). “That of 
all the reactions reported for the taste stimuli, 25 per 
cent are for citric acid, 24 per cent for quinine, 19 per 
cent for sugar, 17 per cent for salt, and 15 per cent for 
water” (23, p.ll4). “When sucking is excluded, the 
infants reacted least to stimulation with water and 
sugar” (23, p.l26). “The most frequent reactions (to 
sugar) are sucking reactions. They constitute 49 per 
cent of all the reactions to sugar stimulation” (23, p. 
126). “Of the reactions to salt, 36 per cent are suck- 
ing reactions, 16 per cent are mouth reactions, and 19 
per cent facial reactions” (23, p.l26). 

Temperature. Genzmer (14) (1873) , Kroner (19) 
(1881), Preyer (28) (1888), Tanner (31) (1904), 
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Canestrini (10) (1913), Kashara (18) (1916), Blan- 
ton (8) (1917), Drummond (12) (1921), and Peiper 
(24) (1924) all found that newborn infants react to 
temperature stimuli. Only Canestrini, Kashara, and 
Peiper used stiict experimental procedures. Canes- 
trini found that of all tactual stimuli used — touching 
certain parts of the body with the fingers, touching cer- 
tain parts of the body with an applicator, touching the 
lips with various objects, cold stimulation with ethyl- 
chloride, alcohol, cold metal, blowing upon the infant, 
pin pricks, galvanic current (up to 10 milliamperes) — 
cold stimuli produced the most prompt and most pro- 
nounced reactions as evidenced by increased respira- 
tion, increased brain volume, restlessness, and oc- 
casionally increased pulse rate. 

Peiper (24) (1924) found that the reactions of in- 
fants to cold stimulation were very pronounced as 
shown by irregularity of the breathing curves. 

Only Kashara (18) (1916) and Nelson (23, 27) 
(1928, 1930) used varying degrees of temperature in 
stimulating the infants. 

Kashara (18) (1916), using the technique previously 
described under the section on sucking, reported that 
“the curved lines of suction will become irregular 
when the temperature of the milk is below 20' or above 
40' C.” 

In Nelson’s (23) (1928) experiments on reactions to 
thermal stimulation “the technique of applying these 
stimuli was that of filling the dropper with distilled 
water at the temperature of the given compartment, 
opening the infant’s mouth by a gentle pressure on its 
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skin, and then dropping from five to six drops of water 
on the. tongue of the opened mouth by pressing on the 
rubber end of the dropper" (p. 59) . 

She was forced to abandon the objective stabilimeter 
technique in her experiments both with temperature 
and taste. “Since, in the experimental technique used 
for the temperature and taste stimuli, it was necessary 
to touch the infant, and since this touching transmitted 
movement to the stabilimeter records, it was found 
necessary to exclude the stabilimeter records in the 
analysis of these two tests. The analysis of these two 
is an analysis of the experimenter’s protocols" (p. 55). 

Thirty infants were given 222 temperature stimula- 
tions. The temperatures used were 8, 13, 18, 23, 33, 43, 
48, and 53“ Centigrade. Nelson found: 

“That the largest number of specific reactions were 
released by the temperatures 8, 13, 18, 23, 48, and 53°; 
the least by 33 and 43°’’ (p. 65) . “That at the age of 2 
to 4 days, 90 per cent of the infants reacted to the 
temperature stimuli. That they reacted in 100 per 
cent of the cases to the temperature of 8° C.’’ (p. 66). 
“That the temperature 43° stimulated them least" (p. 
67). “At this age level (8-10 days) none of the 
temperatures released 100 per cent responses" (p. 69). 
“That the infants reacted less strongly to the tempera- 
tures which are warmer than body temperature than to 
those which are colder" (p. 80). “That the largest 
number of ‘no reactions’ was recorded for the tempera- 
ture 43° ; in other words, this temperature was the least 
stimulating” (p. 81). “That the least amount of spe- 
cific movement is between 33 and 48°” (27, p. 161). 
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"That the reactions are least for the temperature 43° 
and greatest for the lowest temperature, 8' C.” (27, p. 
162). 

General conclusion. The literature contains no 
reports of objective differential reactions to taste and 
temperature stimuli in the newborn. Nowhere has use 
been made of the coordinations involved in sucking and 
swallowing as a measure of the effects produced by 
the stimulation of the newborn infant with various 
tastes and temperatures. Indeed, Pratt, Nelson, and 
Sun (27) (1930) , who have done one of the best pieces 
of work with newborn infants, state: "Moreover, the 
sucking reaction cannot be taken as the criterion of 
sensitivity to taste substances, since all solutions, and 
even a touch upon the lip areas will release sucking 
reactions” (p. 107). 



II 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 
Apparatus 

Development. The original apparatus designed for 
this investigation involved the use of the Robert’s 
micromanometer principle with manual following of 
the movements of the bubble which is the indicator in 
this method. This type of micromanometer is sensitive 
to lx 10“‘ mm. of mercury. It was planned to have the 
manually operated pointer connected with the me- 
chanical pens of the polygraph and to automatic work 
adders. 

Preliminary work revealed that the oscillatory move- 
ment involved in the present research, with its constant 
displacement in one direction, had a tendency to throw 
the bubble off center so that it did not return to zero. 
Also the pressures involved were such as to require an 
impracticably long tube. 

Several arrangements were designed to make pos- 
sible a short bubble tube but none proved completely 
satisfactory. A device was finally hit upon which 
permitted of the use of a very narrow tube for the 
bubble and still kept the length of the tube within 
practicable limits. This consisted in using a large U- 
tube in parallel with the small bubble tube. Since the 
negative pressure-volume studied acted on the column 
of water in both tubes, both were raised to the same 
level, but because the auxiliary tube was of large di- 
ameter, the water was not lifted very far. Be- 
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cause the water in the small tube traveled the same 
distance as that in the large, the total excursion of the 
bubble was easily regulated by regulating the size of 
the auxiliary tube used. To make the arrangement 
flexible several auxiliary tubes were installed with a 
system of stop-cocks, making it possible to cut in or out 
any desired number of auxiliary tubes. This design 
solved the problem of extent of bubble excursion, but 
it was found that the bubble still had a tendency to 
creep from the zero point, 

It then occurred to the investigator that if the bubble 
were located at the top of the column of water, the 
tendency to creep would be eliminated. Also a bubble 
of any size could be used, which would greatly sim- 
plify the pressure reducing problem. 

It now became apparent that a cork floating on the 
water could replace the air bubble and, properly 
equipped with fine aluminum wire, would replace the 
original hand-manipulated bubble follower. Such an 
arrangement, however, was not adapted to the poly- 
graph. 

For a time the writer thought of permitting the cork 
or an opaque liquid to interrupt a beam of light 
recording on photographic film. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, is quite costly and not suited to pres- 
sure-volume changes which are not merely oscillatory 
in character. 

In seeking to convert the cork arrangement for poly- 
graph recording a rubber tambour was connected with 
the open end of the manometer. This arrangement did 
away with manual following, made possible the use of 
the polygraph and was fairly satisfactory. 
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Rubber tambours, however, do not give equal in- 
creases in pen excursion with progressively equal 
increases in pressure. Also the rubber decays 
and must be replaced. In replacing it, it is virtually 
impossible to get the same tension as before. This 
means that constant input will result in varying 
records. 

This difficulty was overcome by substituting a 3-inch 
low-pressure metal bellows of 15 flanges for the rubber 
tambour. This gave a constant record from day to day 
and progressively equal increases in pressure resulted 
in equal increases in record over the range used in this 
research. The perfected apparatus is described in the 
following section. 



FIGURE 1 

Front Vibw of the Apparatus Showing Mounting, Hous- 
ing OF THE Delicate Parts, Lighting, and Relation 
BETWEEN Manometers and Recording System 

Details are given in Figures 2 , 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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FIGURE 2 

MANOTvltTKR AI^D PoLVGRAIMI CONKIOTMOKS 

yj. Special feeding bottle, details in Figure 6. 

B. Stop-cock manifold, details in Figure 5. 

C, iUanometcr tube S3'stcm, details in Figure 4, 

/). Complete recording unit, details in Pigurc 3. 

1, Telegraph key for recording special reactions, 

2. Automatic safety switch for 1 lO-volt-A.C. circuit to li^^hts and 
motor of polygraph. l‘his switch is automatically opened 'wlicn 
cover of protecting hood is placed in position. 

2. Double- til row switch for 6-volt battery circuit to iccortling pen 
magnets and special interval timer. 

-/, Side outict in Avail through Avhicli tube to nursing bottle is 
passed. In tin’s figure the tube is sliOAvn going to the bottle 
without passing through the outict. 

5, 'riircc-way T-borc stop-cock. Upper outict to left-hand mani- 
fold of one-AKiiy manometer stop-cocks; right-side outict tt) stop- 
cock 6, this figure; lower opening to special feeding bottle. 

6, Tlirec-Avay T-horc stop-cock. Left-side outict tf) 5, this figure ; 
right-side outict to 7, this figure; bottom outlet to air. 

7, TIu'cc-way 1^-bore stop-cock. Upper fiutlct to stop-cock Z, 
Figure 5 ; left-side nutlet to air or nursing bottle ; hottoLTi out- 
let to metal belloM's or tambour. 

Stop-cocks 5, 6, and 7 can be set .so that tlic negative jircssurc in- 
volved (1) passes directly to the tanAbowv or belloAVs or (2) passes 
tJirough the manometer and recording s^^stcnis. When set for direct 
air transmission, opening stop-cock 6, this figure, returns tire entire 
system to zero reading. When the negative pressure is tran.smittcd 
through the manometer system, ( I ) stop-cock 5 may he used to re- 
lease the pressure in the nursing bottle without disturbing the pres- 
sAive in the balance of the system; (2) stop-cock 7 may he used to 
return the tambour and metal bcllovA's pens to zero without dis- 
turbing the remainder of the s^’stem; (3) stop-cocks 6 and 7 used 
simultaneously return the metal bellows, tambtHir, manometer, and 
nursing bottle to e^cro reading. 
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FIGURE 3 

ComptiRTr Recording Unit: Potygraimi, Hellows, 'I'Ai^inouR 

L Hooded 25’wntt /ingcr-globc lamp for illiiminatiiig recorder 
tape. 

2, Special bracket for insiilatinp; bcllrm (3, thi.s ligiirc) from 
motor vibrations, 

3. lklloAv.s. Tliice-iiicli low-prcs.siirc metal belloAvs of 15 (langcs, 
{Cook Elect) ic Co„ Chicago,) Top outlet in bdlotvs goes to 
stop-cock No. 1, i’lRnre 4. 

4, Bellows support. Metal bracket, tAvo adjustable ai'ma for 
regulating magnification range of Bristol barograpliic record- 
ing pen. 

5. Tambour, Large size, adjustable. Used at first as a clicclt on 
belloAA^s and later for breathing record. 

6, Time and stimulus marker pcit), 

7. Bristol barographic pen used for recording sucking curves. 
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FIGURE 4 

MANOMiiTim Tube System 

1. Til i*eC’V'’fiy T-bore stup-cock, Upper outlet to maiiometcis ; 

riglit-sifle outlet to mctfil bellows; left-sule outlet to Lainbour. 

2. Tliiec-way T-boic stop-cock. Upper outlet to stop-cock 2, 
Figure 5; left-side outlet Lo air or nursing bottle; botttnn out- 
let to stop-cocky metal bellows, or tambour. 

i. Manometer made from lOO-cc. burette tube. Used for record- 
ing pL-cssui'C‘ volume, 

4. Manoinctci' made from 50-cc, burette tube. Used for supple- 
mciuing manometer this iiguve. 

5 and 6. Aiixiliar3' manometer tubes for reducing c.xcc.ssive ainpli- 
ludc in record. 

7. Enlarged section of manometer tube used to safeguard against 
drawing water into nursing bottle, 

5. 83^5 tern ol live one-way stop-cocks for cutting in desired num- 
ber of manumeter tubes. 

9, Three-way T-boie stop-cock. For descriptioji sec Figure 2, 

10, Three-way T-borc stop-cock. For description see 6, Figure 2. 

B, These connections are described in Figure 5. 
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Maiioineler Tube Sysleni, Two of the mauometers 
were constructed of accurately calibrated burettes, 
making it possible to take direct pressure-volume read- 
ings at all times, to calibrate all nipples used, and to 
calibrate the recording system. The other two mano- 
meters were calibrated in terms of the graduated 
manometers so that pressure-volume readings could 
always be made, regardless of the manometer arrange- 
ment used, by multiplying tbc reading on Manometer 
I, or the actual record on the polygraph tape, by a cor- 
rection factor empirically determined. 

'rAKI-li OP ConiO'Cl ION I''aC'10HS 

ectinn factor 

(I.OOOO 
1.562S 
1..1158 

1.92.W 
3 . 12 ‘i 0 

By manipulating the stop-cocks governing tbc mano- 
meter tubes it is possible to get 2080 different ampli- 
tudes for a constant input. This makes the arrangement 
very flexible and makes it possible to secure just the 
right degree of amplitude for each infant studied. It 
also adapts the apparatus for use on animals other than 
man. 

All pressure-volume changes occurring during the 
feeding period arc automatically recorded on the poly- 
graph tape, 


Manometer Corr 

1 

I ami II 
I ami III 
I ami IV 
I, II, ami III 
I, II, III, ami IV 
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Interval Timer. A Special interval tinier was de- 
signed and constructed which permitted of intervals 
of 1,2, 4, S, 10, and 20 seconds. It also made possible 
a total of 1,048,575 different pattern arrangements. 
Whether regular intervals or pattern arrangements 
were used, a special magnetic pen recorded the ar- 
rangement on the polygraph tape. Tumble switches 
made the setting up of any desired interval or pattern 
a very simple matter. The unit was also so devised 
that it could be set back to zero very readily in the 
event that pattern periodicities were being studied. All 
time intervals were derived from the 60-cycle, 1800 
r.p.m., type S.A.S., 1/100 horsepower synchronous 
motor which powered the polygraph. Figure 7 shows 
the wiring circuit for the polygraph and the interval 
timer. 

Calibration of the Apparatus. The calibration of 
the apparatus is described in the section on experi- 
mental technique. 

Research Room. The room in which the present in- 
vestigation was conducted is located on the fourth floor 
of the University Hospital in a position between the 
negro and white nurseries. Originally designed for 
use as a ward in the obstetrical division, it is of gener- 
ous proportions, being 25 x 16 feet in size and well 
lighted and ventilated. 



FIGURE 5 

Stop-cock Manifold Connecting RiGii'niAN'c Side of Mano- 
miJter System \vrfpi Polygraph Recorder 

This unit is labelled 5 and shown functionally related to the com- 
plete unit in Figure 2, 

J, OrtC'Wfly stop cock serving as air inlet when auxiliary rnauo- 
meters are used to reduce amplitude. 

2. Thrcc-way parallel stop- cock. Upper outlet to airj lower 

bent outlet to polygraph; middle outlet to manometers, This 
stop'Cuck is supplementary to tlie four separate stop-cocks on tile 
manometers and permits of their operation as a unit, 

3. Three-way parallel stop -cock. Upper outlet to stop-cock 2, this 
figure; lower outlet to stop-cock U this figure; middle outlet 
to No. 3 burette manometer tube calibrated for cubic cetiti- 
metets, 

4^ S, and 6, Three-way parallel stop-cocka periorming same func- 
tion as 3j except that they are connected to manometers 4j 5, 6f 
respectively (Figure +). 
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FIGURE 


FICiURE 6 

SriiL'iAL Fruuixt; Horn^i: 

This is labelled J anti shuM'ii functinnally cdiinectcti In Figure 2. 
L Nipple. 

Z, Outlet: for Miemifimcter, 

3. Scfilccl-in ^Ifiss parti Lioii behvccii air aiul fluid coni jisnt merits, 

4. Opening in partition 3^ tliis li^rure. 

5. Air compartment, 

6. Onc'way strip -cock comisctifni to record ini^ unit. 
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FIGURE 1 

The figure facing this page shows the functional iclatioiisliip be- 
tween the previously described synchronous motor whieij pmvcvcd the 
polygraph and the 20-poiiit magnetic stepper which furnished the 
time intervals and pattern arrangements used in these experiments. 
The connections with the I'ccoriling pens of the polygraidi, the cx- 
pcrlinentcr’s stimulus keys, and the tumble switches which governed 
the time patterns, also appear. A reducing unit which lowered the 
motor-originateil impulses from 30 to 1 per second is not shown. 
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Experimental Tecpinique 
FIGURE 8 

Calidi^atioi^ op the Apparatus 

The records facing this page show specimens of the calibrations 
which were run before and after each feeding of all infants. A 50- 
cc, Luer syringe was used to draw the water in the manometer sys- 
tem to successive pressure levels of 5, 10, and 15 centimeters. Since 
the burettes from which the manometers were made Were calibrated 
in cubic centimeters, the manometer readings ^ilso include the factor 
of volume. This has been indicated by the notation c.c, on the 
calibration records, All pressure readings refer to heights in centi- 
meters of vrater {not niercur50- Actually the pressure is negative 
(vacuum). Comparison of the two calibrations reveals at a glance 
any functional change in the apparatus. Sixteen of these calibra- 
tions were run daily* In all there were 852 such calibrations* 

Weekly calibrations involving levels of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
ll, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 cc. were also run. Forty-five 
minutes were consumed in this calibration, Tliis period was nine 
times the usual 5-minute period used in continuous feedings and 
2700 times greater than the lO-second feeding interval used in the 
temperature «'ind taste experiments. Levels 5, 10, and 15 were com- 
pared with the corresponding levels of the daily calibrations. 

A Second type of weekly calibration consisted in drawing the 
Water in the manometric system to a given level and then turning 
off one of the terminal stop-cocks and leaving the apparatus in this 
condition overnight, 

The three calibrations described above served to check on the con- 
sistency of the apparatus and also checked on leaks in the system » 
Furthermore, they made it possible to read prcssurc^volumcs directly 
from the recorded curves* 
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RECORD 5! 









FIGURE 9 

Caudration of the Apparatus 

As described in the section on apparatus, proper manipulation of 
the stop-cocks governing the tnanometcr tubes permits of 2080 dif- 
ferent amplitudes of record for a constant output. This flexibility 
makes it possible to secure just the right degree of amplitude for 
each, infant. The records facing thU page show the difference in the 
appearance of the sucking curves as different settings of the appara- 
tus are used. The curve in Record 1 was obtriined by using mano- 
meter No. I without any brakes. The curve in Record 2 was 
obtained while using manometer No. I and all brakes. It will be 
noticed that there is a difference in the amplitude of the Individu.'il 
sucks, those in Record 2 being much less. Also the steepness of 
curve is much less in Record 2, The setting used in Record 1 is 
suitable for short feeding intervals,' while the setting used in Record 
2 is better for long-continued sucking. Determination of optimum 
setting^ for each infant used was part of the experimental routine, 
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FIGURE 10 
Calibration of Nipples 

The nipples used were calibrated both by instrument and by com- 
parison oi actual sucking cutves. In calibrating the nipples by in- 
strument the water in the manometric system was raised to a pres- 
sure level o^ 40 cc. by means oi a SO-cc. Luer syringe* This pressure 
was then released and the time necessary for it to reach 2 ero, by 
forcing its way through the nipple attached to the nursing bottle, 
was recorded, Nipples with equal time records were then paired. 
These pairs of nipples were then further checked by comparing actual 
sucking curves of the infants. 

Figure 10 shows the differences in appearance of the sucking curves 
when nipples with varying sized outlets are used. Curves I and II 
show the results from two different nipples testing 5 (large outlet), 
Curves III and IV show the results from two different nipples testing 
12 (medium, outlet). Curves V and VI show the sort of record 
secured when two different nipples testing 20 (smallest outlet) were 
used, The values 5, 12, and 20 are arbitrary units derived from 
the time in seconds, volume, and height of manometer as given 
above, 

All curves in Figure 10 were obtained from the same baby on 
the same day. The controls are not shown but were identical. It 
will be noted that two different curves with equal-testing nipples give 
virtually identical results, while at the same time curves for nipples 
testing 5| 12, and 20 arc distinctly different, Frequently as high as 
100 nipples would be tested before a suitable pair was obtained. The 
nipple used on the control mixture at one feeding \vas used on the 
experimental mixture at the next feeding and vice versa. 

All rubber connections were of pure gum tubing and 

were changed every two Weeks, The pens used were cleaned and 
put away after each feeding period. The apparatus was kept in a 
dust-proof cover between experimental periods. 
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The Period of the Investigation. This research was 
divided into two main periods, a preliminary explora- 
tory investigation extending from March I8t(i to April 
30th, and the investigation proper, extending from 
June 17th to July 12th. In the preliminary research 
three feeding periods (9:30 A.M.j 6:30 p.m.^ and 
9:30 p.M,) were used, while in the main investigation 
four feeding periods (9:30 A.M., 3:30 P.M., 6:30 P.M., 
and 9:30 P.M.) were used. 

The preliminary investigation was exploratory in 
nature and devoted to testing the scope and usefulness 
of the new apparatus and technique. Optimum settings 
of the apparatus and the best speed for the polygraph 
tape were ascertained. The nature of the feeding re- 
action was studied. The sucking curve was analyzed. 
The location of the swallows on the curve was deter- 
mined by auscultating with a stethoscope over the 
esophagus. Different durations of control and experi- 
mental periods were compared, and a 10-second dura- 
tion was finally decided upon. Preliminary taste and 
temperature experiments were made. The method for 
calibrating the nipples and apparatus was perfected and 
the experimental routine developed. At the end of the 
preliminary investigation the records to date were care- 
fully analyzed and the program for the main investiga- 
tion formulated. 

In the main investigation the tentative conclusions 
from the preliminary investigation were checked, the 
experimental procedure perfected, and the main ex- 
periments on temperature and taste completed. 
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Sanitary Precautions. The experimenter and his as- 
sistants wore sterilized hospital gowns which were 
changed every other day and oftener if necessary. The 
hands of the individuals engaging in the experimental 
work were washed before and after handling each in- 
fant. All apparatus was sterilized after the feeding of 
each infant and kept between sterile towels between ex- 
perimental periods. 

The salt, glucose, sterile water, distilled water, and 
acid used in the taste .experiments were secured from 
Surgery. A 6-per-cent glucose solution was used. This 
was heated to 240' F. for ten minutes on two separate 
occasions, a 24-hour period intervening between heat- 
ings. The solution was then sealed in a sterile bottle. 
A .9-per-cent salt solution (physiological saline) was 
used. This was prepared by being maintained at a 
temperature of 259° F. for a 20-minute period and was 
then sealed in a sterile Jiask. In the dilution experi- 
ments, distilled water, also obtained from Surgery, was 
used. 

The formulae used were prepared by the maternity 
nurses under the supervision of Miss Ickes or Miss 
Evans, These contained the following ingredients: 


Formula number 1 : 


Milk 

7 oz. 

Barley water 

14 oz. 

Karo (brown) 

16 oz. 

Formula number 2: 


Milk 

9 oz. 

Barley water 

12 oz. 

Karo (brown) 

32 oz. 
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Formula number 3 : 

Milk 10 oz. 

Barley water 11 oz. 

Karo (brown) 40 oz. 


The Ne<w Experimental Procedure. The technique 
developed in this research consisted in comparing suck- 
ing reactions to various experimental stimuli with a 
control sucking reaction, all curves being objectively 
recorded. Milk at a temperature of 40°C. was used as 
a control. This was administered for 10 seconds. 
After a wait of 20 seconds the experimental mixture 
(sterile water, glucose 6 per cent, .900-per-cent salt, 
.4S0-per-cent salt, .300-per-cent salt, ,225-per-cent salt, 
or milk at temperatures above or below 40“C.) was ad- 
ministered for 10 seconds. Then after 20 seconds the 
control was readministered. This procedure was 
continued until at least six controls had been given. 
The controls being identical, any deviation from the 
control curve by the experimental curve was inter- 
preted as a differential reaction. These differential re- 
actions were not of an all-or-none character but proved 
to be gradual deviations from the control curves, be- 
coming more marked as the temperature was raised or 
lowered as compared with the control and as the per- 
centage of salt solution was increased. 

The order of presentation of both experimental 
stimuli and controls was continually varied to avoid 
space-time errors and as a check on positive and 
negative adaptation. 
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The Experimental Procedure Proper. The routine 
experimental procedure in time order was as follows : 

1. The infant was observed for 5 minutes and then 
brought from the nursery to the research room. 

2. A record was made of the name of the infant, the 
date, the time of day, the condition of the infant, the 
behavior of the infant, and the temperature and 
humidity. 

3. The amount of milk or formula to be used as a 
control was measured and placed in the nursing bottle. 

4. The amount of salt or other experimental mix- 
ture was measured and placed in a second nursing 
bottle. 

5. The desired temperature for both control and 
experimental mixture was secured. An electric heater 
was used to warm the feeding mixture and an ice bath 
to cool it to any desired temperature. 

6. The infant’s basinet was tilted to an angle of 15 
degrees. 

7. The polygraph was started and the recorder cali- 
brated. 

8. The infant was given the control (milk at a tem- 
perature of 40° C.) for 10 seconds, 

9. The temperature was retaken as soon as the 10- 
second period was completed. 

10. The amount remaining was ascertained. 

11. The salt or other experimental mixture was then 
given to the baby for 10 seconds. 

12. The temperature of the salt or other experi- 
mental mixture was then redetermined as soon as the 
10-second administration was over. 
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13. The amount remaining was ascertained. 

14. The infant was then given the control again at 
the original temperature for 10 seconds. 

15. Steps 9 and 10 were then repeated and the whole 
process repeated at least three times. 

The order of presentation was continually varied to 
eliminate space-time errors, and no results in which 
less than six controls appeared were ever used. 

The Experimenters. It was the duty of one experi- 
menter to get the milk, salt, etc., to be used, to measure 
the amounts before and after each administration to the 
infant, to raise or lower the feeding mixture and the 
experimental mixture to the desired temperatures, and 
to wash and sterilize the bottles and nipples used. 

It was the duty of the second experimenter to ob- 
serve the infant for 15 minutes before experimentation 
began, to change its diaper if necessary, to bring the 
baby from the nursery to the research room, to feed 
the baby, to observe and report significant reactions, to 
observe the infant for 15 minutes following completion 
of the feeding period and to return it to the nursery. 

It was the duty of the third experimenter to keep 
the apparatus in first-class mechanical condition, to 
calibrate the nipples and recorder, and to start and to 
stop the apparatus. 

The Infant, The infant was observed for at least 
15 minutes before and for at least 15 minutes after each 
feeding period. The physiological condition — awake, 
asleep, dry, wet, soiled, crying, quiet — given in con- 
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nectlon with each record refers to his condition when 
first observed and not to his condition during the ex- 
periment, This technique was adopted because the 
babies were always changed before being brought into 
the research room if wet or soiled. Unless otherwise 
indicated, they were also awakened for their feeding, 
because the preliminary investigation had revealed that 
an awake, alert baby was a better subject than a baby 
which was asleep. A record was made of the name, 
date, time of day, condition, behavior, temperature, 
and humidity for each infant at each feeding. The 
complete hospital data for each infant used were also 
secured and studied. 

Two infants were used at each experimental period, 
and the same infants were used at each feeding period 
as long as they remained in the hospital. The total 
program for each infant was as follows: 

1. Continuous water feeding curve on day of birth 
secured. 

2. Milk or formula feeding continued until con- 
tinuous sucking occurred for at least 30 seconds. 

3. Tested for presence of nystagmus on day of birth. 

4. Sterile water record compared with milk record. 

5. Reactions to glucose compared with reaction to 
milk. 

6. Reactions to .900-, .450-, .300-, and .225-per-cent 
salt solutions compared with control reaction, 

7. Reactions to milk at temperatures above 48" C. 
and below 25" C. compared with control reactions, 
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8. Optimum setting of recorder and best nipples for 
each infant determined. 

9. Continuous air sucking records obtained. 

10. Intermittent air sucking records Secured. 

11. Effect on sucking of pinching toe, pulling hair, 
and sudden dropping studied. 

12. Moro reflex tested. 



Ill 

Data and Results 

The results of the present investigation are presented 
in the form of photographic reproductions of the 
original unretouched records. Opposite each illustra- 
tion there Is a page explaining the experiment in 
question, 

TABLE 1 

Sux AND Race Distribution of Subjects 


Whit€ Negro Total 


Male 6 3 9 

Female 2 6 8 

Total 8 9 17 


TABLE 2 

Summary of Experiments 


SJtualioii Frequency 


First water feeding 10 

Second water feeding 10 

First milk feeding 12 

feeding 100 

Calibration of nipples , 100 

Sterile water 82 

Acid 20 

6% glucose 82 

.900 salt and 6% glucose . . . , , 52 

.900 salt solution 312 

.450 salt solution 174 

.300 salt solution 102 

,225 salt solution 170 

.200 salt solution - 07 

Pinched toe I05 

Pulled hair 115 

Dropped 4 inches 20 

Nose held 24 

Sucking on air 604 

Temperature . , 450 

Total 2731 
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FIGURE 11 

Types of Differential Reaction 

The next three figures show various types of differential reactions, 
On the page facing this one arc given six examples of Type 1. Tlie 
characteristic of this type is that sucking occurs for a few seconds, 
then there is a short break after which sucking is resumed. This 
reaction is accompanied by pressure increase in specimens 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Record 1. Infant AJs — female, negro — ^9:30 a.m. — ^wet, crying — 

4 days old. 

Record 2. Infant Als — female, negro— 7:00 P*m.— wet, crying— 
9 d.ays old. 

Record 3. Infant Hef— female, white — ^3:30 p.m. — dry, asleep— 
9 days old — humidity 90-74. 

Record 4. Infant Lyn — male, white — 4:10 P.m. — dry, crying- 
8 days old — buniidky S7-?S. 

Record 5. Infant Can — female, negro — 6:30 p.m, — dry, asleep— 
6 days old. 

Record 6. Infant Can — female, negro — ^9:30 a.m, — dry, awake— 

5 days old. 
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FIGURE n 

Types of Differential Reaction 

Record 1 facing this page illustrates Type 2. Tlie chief charac- 
teristic of this type of differential reaction is tliRt the increase in 
pressure is not uniform. Sucking movements continue throughout, but 
the pressure remains constant or drops slightly. (Infant Fra — 
female, negro— 9:30 P.M.— wet, crying— 12 days old — humidity 84- 
73.) 

Record 2 facing this page illustrates Type 3. In this type there 
is initial sucking, then a break or decrease in amplitude of the in- 
dividual sucks, then a few sucks followed by another break and 
finally another period of sucking. (Infant Hef— female, white— 
6:30 P.M.— soiled, awake, and quiet — 5 days old.) 
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FIGURE 13 

Types of Differential Reaction 

Records 1| 2, 3, and 4 facing this page are examples of Type 4, 
In this type, which was found mosl: frequently in these experiments, 
there is pronounced sucking for an interval of from 3 to 12 seconds. 
This type of reaction is usually found at the temperature thresholds. 
Record 1. Infant Wls — female, negro— 9.30 dry, awake — 

6 days old. 

Record 2. Infant Wis — male, negro — 6:30 p.m. — wet, crying — 10 
days old. 

Record 3. Infant Hcf — female, white — 3:30 P*M. — dry, asleep — 
9 days old, 

Record 4. Infant Hcf — female, white — 6:30 P.M, — soiled, awake 
— 7 days old— humidity 87^73. 

Records 5 and 6 illustrate Type 5. In Type S there is initial 
sucking followed by coughing for from 1 to 4 seconds, after which 
sucking moYcmcnts reappear. 

Record 5. Infant Fra — female, negro — ^9:30 P.M. — soiled, asleep — 
6 days old — humidity 86-74. 

Record 6. Infant Swi — male, white — 6:30 p.m. — wet, crying — 5 
days old — humidity 90-76. 
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FIGURE 14 

Inpividual Differences in Suckino Reactions 

Record 1 facing this page shows excellent sucking on the part 
of an infant 1 hour and 30 minutes old. This was the best record 
secured at such an early age. (Infant Cop— male, white — 3 :45 p.m. 
—wet, crying, very active— humidity 86-72.) 

Record 2 shows virtual absence of the sucking response in an 
infant IS hours and 45 minutes old. (Infant Wil — male, white— 
9:30 A.M.— dry, awake, quiet— humidity 82-72.) 
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FIGURE 15 

First Milk Feeding and Early Differential Reactions 
TO Salt 

Record 1 on the page facing this one shows excellent continued 
sucking on the part of an infant 1 day old, This was the first 
milk feeding for this particular infant* (Infant Cop — male, white-— 
3:30 P.M. — dry, awake — humidity 84-68.) 

Record 2. (Infant Cop — male, white — 9i30 A.M. — dry^ asleep 
— 2 days old — humidity 78-66.) Usually experiments on differcntinl 
reactions were not begun until the third day, but this record shows 
a definite difEerential reaction to .900 salt using milk at a tempera- 
ture of 40* C, as a control. 
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FIGURE 16 

Temperature — Upper Threshold 

The page facing this one shows the results of the experiment ir 
which the upper temperature rlircsliolcl for infant Fra was ascer- 
tained. (Infant Fra — female, negro — 6:45 p.m.— dry, awake — 
13 days old — ^Immidity 86-71.) (Only two controls are shown, 
though six were given,) Record 1 shows the original control. 
Record 2 shows a slight break in the sucking curve at 50° C, 
Record 3 shows a more pronounced differential reaction at 53° C. 
Record 4 shows a very pronounced differential reaction at 55° C., 
and 5 shows that the infant began crying at 57° C. Record 6 
shows the final control. 

These curves show: 

1. That milk at the temperatures of 40, 50, 53, 55 and 57° C. 
was administered. 

2 . That differential reactions were secured to milk of 50, 53, 55, 
and 57° C. 

3. That the upper threshold was 50* C. 

4. That when high temperatures were used as stimuli, the differ- 
ential reaction became greater and greater as the temperature 
became higher and higher. 
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FIGURE 17 

Temperature — Lower Threshold 

The page facing this one shows the results of tlie experiment 
in which the lower temperature threshold for infant Cop was 
ascertained. (Infant Cop — ^male, white— 3;30 P.M. — ^wet, awake — 
8 da 3 fs old — humidity 84-66.) Only two controls arc shown, though 
seven were given, 

Record 1 shows the original control. Record 2 shows a slight 
differential reaction to milk at 22° C. Record 3 shows a more 
pronounced differential reaction at 20' C, Record 4 shows a 
still more marked differential reaction at 18° C, Record 5 
shows that the most pronounced differential reaction occurred at 
16° C. Record 6 shows the final control. 

This experiment shows: 

1. That milk at the temperatures of 40, 22, 20, 18, and 16° C. 
was administered. 

2 . That differential reactions were secured to milk of 22, 20, 18, 
and 16° C. 

3. That the lower threshold was 22“ C. 

4. That when low temperatures were used as stimuli the differential 
reaction became greater and greater as the temperature became 
lower and lower. 
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FIGURE 18 

TfiMPEttATURij — ^UppiiR Threshold 

The page facing this one shows the results of the experiment in 
which the upper temperature threshoW for miVk was lisceilaincd lor 
infant Cop. (Infant Cop — male, white — 6:30 p.m. — soiled, crying 
— 4 days old — humidity 85-71.) Only two controls are shown, 
though seven vt^ere given, 

Record 1 shows the original control using milk at 40° G. 
Record 2 shows a pronounced differential reaction to milk at 60“ C. 
It will be noted that the infant began vigorous crying. Pronounced 
avoidance movements were also noted. Record 3 shows a marked 
differential reaction to milk at a temperature of 55“ C, At this 
temperature whimpering occurred. Record 4 shows a slight differ- 
ential reaction to milk at a temperature of 53“ C. Record 5 sliows 
that no differential reaction, was made to milk at a temperature of 
47“ C. Record 6 is the final control, 

This experiment shows: 

1. That milk at the temperatures of 40, 60, 55, S3, 47, and 40“ C, 
was administered. 

2. That differential reactions were secured to milk at the tempera- 
tures of 60, 55, and 53“ C. 

3. That the upper threshold was 53“ C. 

4. That no differential reaction was made to milk at a temperature 
of 47" C, 

5. That when high temperatures were used as stimuli, the differ- 
ential reaction became greater and greater as the temperature 
became higher and higher. 

Note: Comparison of this figure with Figure 16 shows that 
reversing the order of presentation of stimuli does not interfere 
with obtaining the thresholds. 
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FIGURE 19 

TbMPERATURB ThrESHOI'DS 

The page facing this one contains a portion of the record of the 
experiment in v/hich the lower threshold for infant Cop and the 
upper threshold for infant Fra were obtained. 

In Record 1 only two controls and one experimental temperature 
arc shown, although actually eight controls were given as were 
also experimental temperatures of 23, 22, 20, and 19” C. (Infant 
Cop — male, white — ^9:30 a.m.^ — soiled, crying— 7 days old — humid- 
ity 76'65.) This record shows; 

1. That a differential reaction to milk at 22“ C. was obtained, 

2 , That the lower temperature threshold was 22“ C. (No dif- 
ferential reaction was secured at 23“ C., and increasingly 
greater differential reactions were secured at 20" and 19“ C,) 

Record 2 shows only two controls and one experimental tempera- 
ture, although actually seven controls were given, as were also 
experimental temperatures of 55, 53, 52, 51, and 49"" C, (Infant 
Fra — female, negro — 3:50 p.m, — dry, asleep — ^16 days old— humid- 
ity 84-66.) This record shows: 

1. That a differential reaction to milk nt 51" C. was given, 

2, That the upper temperature threshold was 51“ C. (No 
differential reaction was secured at 49“, and increasingly greater 
differential reactions at 52, 53, and 55" C.) 

Note: Comparison of these results with those presented in 
Figures 17 and 16 shows that the lower temperature threshold for 
infant Cop at 7 days Was identical with that at 8 days and that 
the upper theshold for infant Fra was 50“ C. on the 13th day and 
Sr Cr on the 16th day. 
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FIGURE 20 

Temperature-— Comparison of Upper and Lower Thresholds 

The sections of record facing this page are taken from the results 
of an experiment in which the differential reactions to milk at high 
and low temperatures for the same infant were compared. No 
controls are shown, though eight were given, Also, the experiment 
Was repeated three times with identical results. (Infant Lyn— 
male, white— 9:30 a.m, — wet, crying— 9 days old — humidity 86-70.) 
These records show: 

1. That pronounced cliffcrential reactions were made to milk at 
temperatures of 53 and 17° C. 

2, That the differential reaction to milk at 53* C. was virtually 
identical with that made to milk at a temperature of 17° C. 
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FIGURE 21 

Comparison of Differential Reactions to Milk at High and 
Low Temperatures 

The. sections of record facing this page arc taken from the 
results of an experiment in which the diflerentinl reactions to milk 
at high and low temperatures for the same infant were compared. 
No controls are shown, though seven were given and the experiment 
repeated three times with virutally identical results, (Infant All — 
female, negro— 9:30 A.m. — dry, awake — 10 days old.) 

These records show: 

1. That pronounced differential reactions were given to milk at 
temperatures of 15 and 57° C. 

2, That the differential reaction to milk at a temperature of 15“ C. 
was virtually the same as that made to milk at a temperature of 

57° C. 
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FIGURE 22 

COMPAUTSON OF DIFFERENTIAL REACTIONS TO MltJi AT HiGll 

' AND Low Temperatures 

Records 1 and 2 facing this page show; 

1, That pronounced differential reactions were given to milk at 
temperatures of 59 and 14" C. 

2. That the differential reaction to milk at a temperature of 59“ G. 
was virtually identical with that made to milk at a temperature 
of 14“ C. 

(Infant Hef — female, white — 6^30 P.M, — ^wet, Rslcep — 9 days 
old — humidity 92-75.) 

Records 3 and 4 facing this page show; 

1. That definite differential reactions were made to milk at 
temperatures of 54 and 17” C, 

2. That the differential reaction to milk at a temperature of 54“ C. 
was virtually identical with that made to milk at a temperatura 
of 17“ C. 

Note: Records 1, 2, 3, and 4 were made by the same infant and 
shows 

1. That much more pronounced differential reactions were made 
to milk at temperatures of 59 and 14" C. than at 54 and 17“ C. 

Records 5 and 6 facing this page show; 

L That pronounced differential reactions were made b}" infant 
Can to milk at temperatures of 55 and 18“ C. 

2. That the differential reaction made to milk at a temperature of 
55“ C, was virtually identical with that made at a temperature of 
18" C. 

(Infant Can — female, negro — ^9;30 A.M. — dry, awake — 6 days 
old.) 
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FIGURE 23 

Differbntial Reactions to Salt Solution 

Records 1 and 2 facing this page are for the same infant, 2 being 

a direct continuation of 1, and show: 

1. That milk at a temperature of 40“ C. was administered, then 
.300 salt solution at 40° C., then milk at 40' C., then milk at 
40°C. again, then ,225 salt solution at 40° C., and finally milk 
at 40° C. 

2. That no dificrential reaction was made to .225 salt solution at 
40° C. 

3. That a pronounced differential reaction to .300 salt solution 
at 40° C, was made. 

4. That the threshold for salt dilution was .300 per cent. 

5. That the infant reacted differentially to a difference in salt 
solution of .075 per cent. 

6. That the differential reaction to salt solution was definitely 
greater as the percentage of salt in solution was increased, 
(Infant Hcf — female, white— 9:30 P.M. — dry, asleep — ^9 days 
old — humidity 89-75.) 
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FIGURE 24 

DiFrERBNTIAL REACTIONS TO SaLT SOLUTION 

Records 1 and 2 facing this page are for the same infant^ 2 being 

a direct continuation of 1, and show: 

1. That railk at a temperature of 40' C. was administered, then 
.900 salt solution at 40° C., then milic at 40* C., then milic at 
40° C., then .300 salt solution at 40* C, and then milk at 
40° C. 

2. That no dificrential reaction was made to .300 salt solution at 
40° C. 

3. That a pronounced differential reaction was made to ,900 salt 
solution at 40° C. (The threshold for salt dilution for infant 
Kie was found to be .450 per cent showing that the infant 
reacted differentially to a difference in salt'solution of ,150 per 
cent.) 

4. That the differential reaction to salt solution was increased as 
the percentage of salt in solution was increased, 

(Infant Kie— male, negro— 4:10 P.M.— dry, crying— 8 days 
old-humidity 82-70.) 
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FIGURE 25 

Differential Reactions to Salt Solution 

Records 1 and 2 facing this page arc for the same infant^ 2 being 

a continuation of 1, and show: 

1. That milk at a temperature of 40’ C. was administered, then 
.225 salt solution at 40* C., then milk at 40° C., then milk at 
40’ C., then .200 salt solution at 40* C., then .300 salt solution 
at 40° C., and then milk at 40’ G, 

2. That no differential reaction was made to .200 salt solution at 
40* C. 

3. That a slight differential reaction was made to .225 salt solution 
at 40* C. 

4. That a pronounced differential reaction was made to .300 salt 
solution at 40" C. 

5. That the threshold for salt solution for infant Fra was .225 
per cent. 

6. That the Infant reacted differentially to a difference in salt 
solution of .025 per cent. 

7. That the differential reaction to salt solution was increased as the 
percentage of salt in solution wife increased, 

(Infant Fra — female, negro — 0:30 P.m. — Wet, asleep — 8 day's 
old— humidity 8&-70.) 
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FIGURE 26 

Differential Reactions to Salt Solution 

Note: Infaat Wis failed to react differentially to ,900 salt solu- 
tion at 40“ C>, being the only infant tested who failed to do so. 
Rather than increase the percentage of salt in solution it was decided 
to compare lower temperature thresholds. The records facing this 
page were the outcome. No controls arc shown, though six were 
used, (Infant Wis — male, negro — ^9:30 a.m — dry, crying—12 days 
old,) Records 1, 2, and 3 show: 

1. That milk at a temperature of 10° C, .900 salt solution at 
10“ C,, .900 salt solution at 9° C., milk at 9“ C., milk nt 8“ C., 
and .900 salt solution at 8" were administered, 

2. That there was a slight differential reaction between .900 salt 
solution at 10° C. arid milk at 10° C. 

3. That there was a pronounced differential reaction between .900 
salt solution at 9° C. and milk at 9° C, 

4. That there was a pronounced differential reaction between ,900 
salt solution at 8° C. and milk nt 8° C. 

5. That infant Wis reacted differentially between .900 salt solu- 
tion and milk when the temperatures of both were lowered to 10' 
C. and that the differential reaction was pronounced at 9” C. 

6. That there was a pronounced differential reaction between ,900 
salt at 9* C, and .900 salt at 10” C. 

7. That the infant reacted differentially to a difference of 1° C, in 
.900 salt solution, 

Note: The lower temperature threshold for milk in infant Wis 
was found to be 5“ C, and the upper 65° C. 
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FIGURE 27 

Effect on Sucking Air of Holding Infant's Nose 

The record facing this page shows: 

1. That the nose was held for II seconds while the infimt was 
sucking on air. (The term holding the nose means that the 
nostrils were compressed so as to make impossible the passage 
of air.) 

2. That four fuil-sized sucks occurred after the nose was grasped, 

3. That after 2 seconds the sucking became very irregular and 
there was no pressure increase, 

4. That after 1 seconds the sucking was resumed and the preS' 
sure again mounted. 

5. That sucking ceased 3 seconds after the nose was released, 
(Infant Fra— female, negro— 9:30 A,M.— dry, asleep — 9 days 
old— humidity 78-66.) 
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FIGURE 28 

Epfbct on Sucking of Pulling Haiu or Holding 
Infant's Nosh 

Record 1, Effect on sucking air of pulling the infantas head 
hair, (Inf^int Cop — mnle, white — ^9:50 a.M. — wet, crying — 8 days 
old — humidity 76-63.) This curve shows: 

1, That pulling the infant's head hair caused resumption oi sucking 
which had ceased. 

2i That the first time the hair was pulled the sucking lasted for 
5 seconds. 

3, That the second time the hair was pulled the sucking lasted 
for 8 seconds. 

4. That a characteristic record was made on the polygraph tape 
when the baby hiccoughed while nursing. 

Record 2. Effect on sucking milk of holding infantas nose. 
(Infant Fra- — female, negro— 9:30 a.m. — dr)^, asleep — 10 days old 
— humidity 78-66,) This curve shows: 

1. That the nose of infant Fra was held for 28 seconds. 

2. That for 19 seconds there was no noticeable effect on the 
sucking, 

3. That after 19 seconds the swallows became more pronounced. 

4. That after 26 seconds the pressure began to drop. 

5. That for 9 seconds after the nose was released tlicre were no 
sacking movements, and bobbles appeared in the bottle, 

6. That 9 seconds after the nose was released sucking was resumed, 

Record 3. Effect on sucking milk of holding infantas nose. 

(Infant Fra — fcm.alc, negro — ^3:30 p.m. — ^wet, crying — 9 days old — 
humidity 84-68.) This curve shows: 

1. That the nose was held for 10 seconds. 

2, That there was ao change in the sucking behavior while the 
nose was being held. 
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FIGURE 29 

Effect on Sucking Milk of TuRNrNc on a IOOO-Watt Lamp, 
OF Pulling thu Infant'^s Hair^ or of 
Pinching Its Toe 

Record 1 shows: 

1. That for 22 seconds after the bottle was placed in the infant's 
mouth no sucking occurred. 

2. That immediately after a 1000-watt lamp was turned on 2 feet 
above and 3 feet behind the infant, mouth movements began. 

3. That 7 seconds after the light wjis turned on, coordinated suck- 
ing began. 

(Infant Hef — ^female, white — 3:30 P.m. — ^ wet, asleep — 8 days 
^ old.) 

Record 2 shows; 

L That for 37 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in the 
infant's mouth no sucking occurred. 

2. That 2 seconds after the infant’s head hair was pulled, definite 
coordinated sucking began. 

(Infant Hoi — male, white— 9:30 a.m.^ — dry, awnkc, quiet — 4 
days old.) 

Record 3 shows: 

1. That for 10 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in the 
infant's mouth no sucking occurred ^ 

2. That 1 second after the infant's large toe of the right foot was 
pinched, vigorous crying began which continued for 11 seconds. 

3. That the vigorous crying stopped abruptly and coordinated 
sucking began. 

(Infant Cop — male, white — 3:30 p.m.— soiled, asleep — 2 days 
old,) 
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FIGURE 30 

Effect ok Socking Milk or Air of PmcHiNo T 012 
Record 1 shows: 

1 . That infant Wdi at 1 day of age nursed poorly, 

2 . That 2 seconds after the large toe of the right foot was pinched, 
the infant began to whimper, and that this continued for 
about 2 seconds, 

movements began and continued for about 7 seconds, 

4 * That repetition of the experiment produced substantially the 
same result. 

(Infant Weh — ^male, white — ^9:30 A.M.— dry, awake, quiet — 1 
day old — humidity 82-72.) 

Record 2 shows: 

1 . That for 12 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in 
infant Well's mouth no sucking occurred. 

2 . That immediately after pinclung its toe, vigorous intake move- 
ments occurred for about 2 seconds. 

3. That for 6 seconds after the intake movements weak sucking 
occurred. 

4. That 8 seconds after the infant's toe was pinched, strong 
coordinated suctdng began. 

(Infant Weh — male, white — 6:30 p,m. — dry, asleep — 2 days 
old^ — humidity 82-66.) 

Comparison of Records 1 and 2 shows; 

1 , That the response to pinching the toe was much greater for 
infant Weh at 2 days of agG than at 1. 

Record 3 shows; 

1 , That the infant discriminated the empty bottle in about lj4 
seconds and refused to suck for 14J4 seconds. 

2, That 15 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in the 
infantas mouth its toe was pinched. 

3. That immediately after its toe was pinched, mouth movements 
began. 

4. That 2 seconds after the infant's toe was pinched, vigorous 
sucking began and continued (or 6 seconds, after which the 
infant refused to suck* 

(Infant Cop — male, white — ^9:30 P.M. — dry, awake — 8 days 
old — humidity 82-66.) 
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figure 31 

Effect of Pinching thb Tok on Sucking Milk^ A\r^ and Salt 

Record 1 shows: 

1* That lor 28 seconds after the ni^rsing bottle containing milk 
at 40" C. was placed in the infant s mouth no sucking occurred. 

2. That 28 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in its 
mouth, the infantas toe was pinched. 

3. That 2 seconds after its toe was pinched, it began vigorous 
crying which continued for 8 seconds. 

4. That 10 seconds after its toe was pinched, vigorous sucking began 
and continued for 30 seconds, at whicli point the bottle was 
emptied. 

5. TJiat after 10 seconds of sucking air the infant refused to con- 
tinue to suck, 

(Infant Cop — male, white — ^9:30 a.m, — dry, asleep — -2 days 
old — humidity 78-66.) 

Record 2 shows J 

1. That sucking on milk at 40* C, coatinued until the bottle was 
emptied, 

2. That the infant quickly discriminated the uir and refused to 
suck. 

3. That when the infant had refused for 35 seconds to suck on air 
its toe was pinched, 

4. That 4 seconds after its toe was pinched, it began vigorous 
sucking on air which continvicd for 9 seconds und then stopped, 
(Infant Cop— male, white — ^9:30 p.m. — dry, awake — 8 days 
old — humidity 82-66.) 

Record 3 shows : 

1. That for 14 seconds after the nursing bottle containing milk 
at a temperature of 40* C, was placed in its mouth the infant 
refused to suck. 

2. That 14 seconds after the nursing bottle was placed in its 
mouth, its toe wa5 pinched. 

3. That 2 seconds after its toe was pinched, vigorous sucking 
began. 

4. That the infant refused to suck on .900 salt solution at 40" C. 

5. That 14 seconds nfter the .900 salt solution was placed in its 
mouth, Its toe was pinched, 

6. That immediately after its toe was pinched, slight moutli movc^ 
mciits began. 

(Continued on page 456} 
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7, That 4 seconds after its toe was pinched, vigorous sucking 
movements began, but only three occurred. 

fi. That differential reactions to ,900 salt solution occurred even 
with the added stimulus of a pinched toe. 

(Infant Cop — ^malc, white — ^3:30 p.m. — dry, crying — 5 days 
old — humidity 86'72.) 

Comparison of Records I, 2, and 3 shows: 

1, That in the cose of infant Cop pinching the large toe of the 
right foot produced sucking in the ease of milk, air, and salt. 

2, That the sucking was greatest and longest continued in the 
case of milk, next longest in the case of air, and least in the 
case of salt. 


FIGURE 32 

CoM.PAiusoN OF Sucking Reactions to Sai.t and to Acid 
Record 1 shows: 

1, That acid at a temperature of 40" C. was administered, then 
,900 salt solution at 40" C., then acid at 40" C. 

2, That a differential reaction occurred between .900 salt solution 
and acid. 

3, That acid acted like a milk control, 

(Infant Cop — ^male, white — ^9:30 a.m. — dry, asleep — 6 days old 
— humidity 80-66.) 

Record 2 shows : 

1, That acid at a temperature of 40" C. was administered, then 
,300 salt solution at 40" C., and then acid At 40" C, 

2, That a pronounced differential reaction occurred between .300 
salt solution and acid, 

3, That acid acted like a milk control, 

(Infant Fra — female, negro — 3:30 p,m, — ^ soiled, asleep — S days 
old — humidity 87-72.) 
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FIGURE 33 

Continuous Sucking on Air 
R ecord 1 shows i 

1, Thnt in the case of infant Fra sucking on aii* was intermittent. 

2. That no swallows occurred in sucking air. 

3, That the sucking was of the intake type. 

4. That infant Fra maintained the sucking pressure during rest 
periods. 

(Infant Fra— female^ negro — ^9:30 P.M,— wet, crying — 12 days 
old — humidity 84-73.) 

Record 2 sho\vs : 

1. That in the ease of infant Swi sucking on air was almost a contin- 
uous process. 

2. That no swallows occurred in sucking air, 

3. That the sucking was of the intake type* 

(Infant Swi — ^male, white — 10;IS A.M.^ — dry, crying — ^5 days 
old — humidity 81-69.) 

Record 3 shows: 

1, That in the case of infant Cop sucking on air was distinctly 
intermittent. 

2, That no swallows occurred in sucking air» 

3, That the sucking was of the intake type. 

4, That in the ease of infant Cop the pressure tended to drop 
during the rest periods. 

(Infant Cop — male, white — ^9:35 A.M.— wet, crying — 8 days 
old — humidity 76-63.) 

Note; In each case the sucking on air was continued for 15 
minutes with substantially the same result. 
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FIGURE 3+ 

Diffbrbntjal Reactions to Am 

Records 1 and 2 (Record 2 is a direct continuation oi Record 1) 
show: 

1, That iTiilk at a temperature of 40“ C. was administered, then 
air, then milk at 40“ C,, then air, then milk at 40* C., then 
air, then milk at 40“ C., and then air. 

2. Th-at a differential reaction between milk and air occurred. 

3. That no swallows occurred in the air record. 

4, That the infant learned to discriminate nir and refused to suck on 
the empty bottle. (In Record 2 no sucking at all occurred to 
air.) 

(Infant Fm — female, negro— 9:30 I'.M. — ^wet, crying — 10 day.s 
old— humidity 86-69.) 

Record 3 shows; 

1. That milk at a temperature of 40” C. was administered, then 
air, tlien milk at 40* C., and then air, 

2. That no swallows occurred when sucking on air. 

3. That the infant failed to discriminate air. (This experiment 
was repeated three times with identical results.) 

(Infant Swi — male, white — 10:15 a.m. — dry, crying — 5 days 
old — ^humidity 81*69.) 
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FIGURE 35 

Calidration' of Adt's Breast Bump 

The three records facing this page show: 

1. That Setting 3 gnvc a record which most closely resembles the 
record of the infant’s sucking curve. 

2. That Setting 8 gave a record which is distinctly different from 
that of the infant, 
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FIGURE 36 

Sucking and Swallowing in thk Ratio of 2-1 

The record lacing this page shows; 

L That for 30 seconds infant Mae maintained a ratio of 2-1 
between sucking and swallowing (that is, there would be a 
suck, and a suck and a swallow, then a suck, and n suck and a 
swallow, etc.), (This was the only instance in the present 
investigation where this occurred.) 

(Infant Mac— female, negro— 9:30 A.M.—dry, awake— 4 days 
old.) 
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1. Using 450 temperature stimulations on 17 in- 
fants, the following temperature thresholds were 
obtained, 


TABLE 3 

Temperature thrcsliolda, “C. 
Infant Upper Lower 


All 

5+ 

18 

Als 

54 

16 

Can 

52 

20 

Cop 

53 

22 

Evs 

51 

19 

Fra 

50 

23 

Hef 

52 

2L 

Hoi 

58 

15 

Jon 

54 

17 

Kic 

50 

22 

Lyn 

51 

19 

Mae 

58 

14 

She 

50 

22 

Swi 

56 

17 

Well 

50 

19 

Wis 

65 

5 

Wls 

52 

19 


2. Large individual differences in thresholds were 
found but thresholds for the same infant tended to 
remain constant over the period of the investigation. 

3. Differential reactions to temperatures of 55“ and 
15’ C. were secured as early as the second day 
(8 infants). 

4. Using 937 salt stimulations on 14 infants, the 
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following points at which differential reactions to salt 
were obtained were secured. 

TABLE 4 
Point at Which 

Differuntial Reaction to Salt Ceases 


Infant 

Strength of salt solution 
.900 .450 .300 

in percentages 

.225 .200 

Als 

R.D.* 

, Faiiedt 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Can 

R.D. , 

R.D. 

R,D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Cop 

R.D, 

R.D. 

R,D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Evs 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Fra 

R.D. 

R.D. 

R.D. 

R.D. 

F ailed 

Hef 

R.D. 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Kie 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Lyn 

R.D. 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

F ailed 

Mae 

R.D, 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

She 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Swi 

R.D. 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Well 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Wis 

R.D. 

R.D. 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Wls 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 

Failed 


*R,D. means reacted differentially 

'\Failed means failed to react differentially 

5. Differential reactions to .900-per-cent salt solu- 
tion were secured as early as the second day (S in- 
fants). 

6. Facial expressions of disgust occurred only with 
differential reactions, but differential reactions occur- 
red 95 per cent of the time without marked facial 
expressions. 

7. For 12 infants differential reactions to tempera- 
tures above 50° C. were found to be identical with 
certain differential reactions below 23° C. 

8. The differential reactions secured were not of an 
all-or-none character but proved to be gradual devi- 
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ations from the control curves, becoming more marked 
as the experimental temperatures were raised or 
lowered as compared with the controls and as the 
percentage of salt solution was increased. 

9. The discriminatory reactions begin with a slight 
break in the curve, and increase up to the point where 
very vigorous avoidance movements are made and 
the child cries lustily. 

10. Five distinct types of differential reactions 
were classified. 

11. In threshold determinations, from 6 to 8 sec- 
onds may elapse before the differential reaction 
commences. (Such instances show the inadequacy of 
the medicine-dropper technique.) 

12. Swallowing is determined by the amount of 
food in the mouth. It is never present in sucking air, 
and the first 3, 4, or 5 sucks when sucking milk are not 
accompanied by swallows. 

13. Immediately after the bottle is empty, swal- 
lowing ceases though sucking continues (shown in 100 
per cent of the cases where the bottle was emptied). 

14. The recorded pressure under which sucking 
occurs is a function not only of the feeding reaction 
itself but also of the ease with which the material in 
the nursing bottle flows through the nipple. 

15. Sucking movements may occur without any 
pressure rise. 

16. The nature of the sucking curve depends in 
part upon the kind of nipple used. 

17. The most vigorous and long-continued sucking 
is done by hungry, awake babies. 
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18. The feeding reaction in a hungry, crying baby 
is often disorganized at first. 

19. If the infant has been crying apparently from 
hunger, there is very often a pronounced jerk of the 
head as the bottle is presented. 

20. For five of the infants the 3-hour interval be- 
tween feedings was too short for hunger. 

21. The moderately full baby is a better discrimi- 
nator than the very hungry infant. 

22. Sucking becomes disorganized as the baby 
becomes full. 

23. Satiety is indicated by: 

a. Frequent occurrence of rest periods. 

A. Decreased amplitude of the sucking curve. 

c. Decreased or even released pressure. 

d. Disorganization of the sucking response. 

c. A special evidence of satiety is the necessity 
for forcing open the mouth so that it may receive the 
nipple, (It is interesting in this connection that the 
baby sucks contentedly once the nipple is in the mouth, 
though it, may struggle violently against having it 
placed there.) 

24. The changes in the sucking curve which occur 
with satiety show that the infant makes different 
responses to a full and to an empty stomach and that 
food alone is not the complete stimulus. 

25. A “full” baby becomes drowsy and goes to 
sleep, 

26. The large toe of the right foot of 17 moderately 
full infants was pinched 164 times with the result that 
sucking began in 100 per cent of the cases. 
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27. The hair of the heads of 17 moderately full in- 
fants was pulled llS times with the result that sucking 
was resumed in IQO per cent of the cases. 

28. Three infants were suddenly dropped 4 inches 
a total of 20 times, and in each case sucking which had 
stopped was lesumed. 

29. Pulling the hair of the head, pinching the toe, 
or suddenly dropping the infant always produced 
longer continued sucking on milk than on air (17 in- 
fants). 

30. Pinching the toe always caused sucking on salt 
but never more than 4 sucks (6 infants) . 

31. Holding the nose of the infant while he sucked 
air did produce a modification in the sucking after 
4 seconds (4 infants, 12 stimulations). 

32. Holding the nose of the infant while he sucked 
milk did not produce a modification in the sucking 
curve even though the nose was held IS seconds 
(3 infants, 12 stimulations). 

33. In 100 per cent of the cases there were no dif- 
ferential reactions to acid milk (3 infants, 20 trials). 

34. For 17 infants there were no differential re- 
actions to glucose. 

35. In 100 per cent of the cases there were no 
differential reactions to sterile water (82 stimulations 
on IS infants). 

36. In 100 per cent of the cases, involving 17 
infants, differential reactions were made when sucking 
on air (604 stimulations). 

37. Ten infants learned to discriminate air. Only 
one failure occurred in the 1 1 cases tested. 
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38. In 604 instances in which 17 infants were per- 
naitted to suck on air no swallows occurred. 

39. Ten infants sucked on air continuously for IS 
minutes after their regular feeding and were quiet 
until the next feeding period (30 stimulations). 

40. The first time the infant is presented with the 
feeding situation, it often makes excellent sucking 
responses, but these last only for a brief time (in 8 
infants only 4, S, 6, or 7 coordinated sucks occurred) . 
In one there were no coordinated sucks, and in another 
coordinated sucking continued for 60 seconds. 

41. In the case of one infant sucking was present, 
but the infant was unable to coordinate the sucking 
and swallowing, with the result that most of the milk 
flowed out the corners of the mouth and there was con- 
siderable coughing and choking, This condition 
gradually improved, and disappeared by the sixth day. 

42. Infants often “learn” to keep their food down, 
i.e., much vomiting occurs at first, but less and less 
occurs as they become older. 

43. Five infants which at first refused the bottle 
opened their mouths and appeared eager to receive the 
bottle on the fourth and fifth days. 

44. Individual variations from one feeding to 
another are less than the variations from one individ- 
ual to another. 

45. One of the evidences of development in the 
feeding reaction with age is the increasing ease with 
which the nipple is placed in the mouth. 

46. Movement of the head toward a tactual finger 
stimulation on the cheek is increased with age. 
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47. Nystagmus occurred on the day of birth in 100 
per cent of the cases tested (5 infants). 

48. The present apparatus and technique may be 
used to determine temperature thresholds and differ- 
ential taste reactions in lower animals. 

49. The Moro reflex may be released by sudden 
dropping. Note: The dropping technique with the 
present quantitative records of the feeding reaction 
lends itself to a differential study of the Moro reflex 
which is not possible with the standard technique. The 
standard technique described by Moro follows: “If 
the young infant is placed on a pillow and the pillow 
is struck on each side, at first both arms spread apart 
symmetrically, then approach one another with some- 
what jerking motions,” 

50. Irwin’s (17) (1930) "mass activity” dis- 

appears immediately after the nipple of the nursing 
bottle is placed in the infant’s mouth. 

51. Kashara (18) (1916) found that sucking 

curves became irregular when temperatures below 20° 
and above 40° C. were used, In the present investiga- 
tion 17 infants were given 450 tenaperature stimula- 
tions, and the lowest upper threshold was 50° C. (See 
the results summarized under Conclusion 1.) This 
difference in results may be accounted for on the basis 
of the fact that Kashara used only 2 infants and 2 stim- 
ulations or else on the basis of the fact that he used 
infants 3 months of age. 

52. Mrs. Nelson (23) (1928) found that 8° C. gave 
the most reaction, and 43° C. the least. In the present 
investigation 43° C. gave the most reaction, and 8° C. 
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the least, This result can be reconciled with that of 
Mrs. Nelson, for it is really supplementary. When 
Mrs. Nelson found that 8' C. gave the most reaction, 
what that really meant was that no feeding reaction but 
rather vigorous avoidance movements ensued. On the 
other hand, 43' C. sets the baby for sucking, and avoid- 
ance reactions are reduced to a minimum. If the suck- 
ing does not occur, it is because the feeding situation 
is not complete, i.e., there is no nipple in the mouth. 

53. Pratt, Nelson, and Sun (27) (1930) found that 
“the infants reacted less strongly to the temperatures 
which are warmer than body temperature than to 
those which are colder” (p. 167), This result, which 
is not verified in the present investigation, is easily 
accounted for. In none of the 17 infants tested were 
differential reactions made to temperatures of 33‘, 43°, 
or 48° C. Differential reactions were made in 16 
infants to temperatures of 8* and 13° C. Ten infants 
reacted differentially to 53°, one to 23°, 11 to 18°, and 
16 to 13° C. Pratt, Nelson, and Sun used temperatures 
of 8°, 18°, 23°, 33°, 43“ 48°, and 53“ C. Temperatures 
43°, 48°, and 53“ C. were classified as above body tem- 
perature, and 33°, 23', 18°, 13°, and 8° C. as below. 
Thus they used 4 temperatures to which infants react 
differentially below body temperature, and only one to 
which infants react differentially above body temper- 
ature. Also the one differential stimulus above body 
temperature was very weak, being a borderline 
temperature, whereas 8“ and 13° C. were very strong, 
and 18° C. alone comparable to the 53° C. 

54. Pratt, Nelson, and Sun have concluded; “The 
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irth represents an organism in which diflfcr- 
las proceeded to the point where there are 
^.iioutors and receptors, its behavior, however, 
is generalized; that is, stimulation of almost any group 
of receptors by almost any kind of stimulus will lead to 
a response in almost any part of tlie organism. The 
reaction tends, however, to manifest itself most 
strongly in that part of the organism which is stimu- 
lated, and from there spreads out with decreasing 
intensity to the other segments of the body” (p. 208 ). 

The results of the present investigation indicate that 
this statement should be modified to read that stimula- 
tion of almost any group of receptors by almost any 
kind of stimulus will lead to a response in almost any 
part of the organism which is set to respond. For 
example, turning on a bright light, pinching the 
infant’s toe, pulling the head hair of the infant, or 
suddenly dropping the infant results in sucking pro- 
vided the nipple is in the infant’s mouth and the infant 
is moderately full. 
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LES REACTIONS DIFFERENTIELLES AUX STIMULI DE GOUT ET 
DE TEMPERATURE CHEZ LES NOUVEAU-NiSS 
(R^aum^) 

L’abaence des i^ponsca verbalea cUez les nouvcau-n£s a restreinC IMn- 
vcst/ffatioa ces probl^mes pr^cis<}mcnt qui sant la base du comportement 
dea adults. / Si Von ))OuvaU obtenir quelque chose pour remplacer de 
telica r^ponsM, on ouvnrait un nouveau domuine et ^clairciralt bcaucoup de 
probldmes pas encore formul^ia memc. 

En cherchant un processus ob}ectif qui pourrait aervir comme rcmpUcfi- 
ment partiert clu moina de ce comportement verbali on a d4yelopp£ une 
nouvelle t</chnique exp4rimentale comprenant Vemploi d*un micanisme 
fondamxrntJ} du comportementi la riiaction i la nourriture) cornme indicateur 
des riponwes de I'enfaat k In stimulation controlic, Cette technique con- 
Biste en uuie comparatson dea reactions de aucer k divers stimuli exp6rimen> 
taux aveef une r6action de sucer comme contrdle, toutea les fcourbes ^tant 
enreglstr^fes objectivement. On a employ^ le Jait k une temperature de 
40'’C, co^me controle. On 0 admlniatre celui-d pendant 10 aecondes. 
Apris \i\h d61ai de 20 sccondes Ic melange experimental (I'eau at6rUc, la 
glucose Me 6 pour cent^ une solution de scl dc 0,900, de 0,+S0, de 0,300, de 
0/225 pf^ur cent, ou Ic laJt k des temperatures au-deasua ou au^dessoua de 
40''C.) !p admlnistr^ pendant 10 aecondea. Enauite opr&a un intervalle 
de 20 s ipcondes on a Qdministri6 le controle encore une fois. On a continue 
ce processus Jusqu*i cc gu'on a donne du moina six contrdlea. Puisque lea 
contr 6 k ^3 ont iti identlqucs/ on a Interpr^U n'importe quelle deviation de 
la cou ^be de controle par la courbe experimentale comme une reaction 
diff^rcj^tielle, L'ordre de la presentation des stimuli exp^rimentaux et 
dc ccJ'Je des contrdlea a contlnuellcnicnt varii pour eviter lea erreurs 
d'eapa|ce- temps ct comme contr6le de Vadaptatlon positive et negative. 

L'a ibpareil employd a enregiatr6 automatiquement le temps, lea courbes 
dtf ffVtfcement, et /cs chartgementa dtr valisme de preffsion trtravds dems ia 
r^act'gjon de nourriture, II a'est compost d‘un syatAme de manomdtre i 
tubeo; d'un appareil d^enregistrement compost d'un polygraphe, d^un aout- 
^et r Wtalllque, et d'une tr^s l^g^re plume barographique Briatol k encre; 
d'un appareil special d'etiregistrement du temps,' et d'une bouteille sp^ciaie 
pour,'| la nourriture. 

Oir,n a 6tudi6 dix-sept enfants depuia la naiaaance pqndont les douze 
prei^/niers iours de la vie. On a observe chaque enfant pendant quatre 
p^r^jiDdes de nourriture cheque ;our, On n apporti J^enfant k la selle ex- 
pe r, Jim en tale 15 minutes avant I'hcurc de nourriture et I'y a garde IS 
miriutea aprfes I'heurc de nourriture et pendant cc temps on I'a observe 
co/fjiatamnient. On a employe seuJement un enfant ^ la fois de sorte que la 
du^ee de rinvcstigation a et£ de plusieurs mois. On a employ^ un total dc 
27.®1 stimulations expcrimentales et 2975 de controle. 

fcn a obtenu des aeuils de temperature elev^e et non eley^e au cas de 
tOTais les enfants 6 tudies et des seujls differentiels de goQt au cas de 14 
cn/|fanls. On a trouv6 de grandes differences indiyiduelies de seuils mais 
ic ® sciiila du memc enfant ont tendu k restcr constants pendant le dur^e 
dc t rinvestigation. On a analyst la nature des reactions different! el les et 
ci Tnq types distincts ont et6 classififis, Cea reactions differentielles n*ont pas 
de la cUsse ^'tout-ou-rien*' mais se sont montr^s des ddviations gradu- 
C pics des cQurbcs de cDntr6le, deyenant plus marquees comme ies tempdra- 
t' Rires ont cte 61ev6s ou baiss^es compardes avec les conlroies et comme le 
f 
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potircentage tic 1ft soKition dc acl wt dfivcftu plus Ott pr^lente lei 

cionn^es objectives obtcnucs dans ces cxp^ricncfis datis In (ormc d'impres- 
bIohs 1 i'cftu forte aur zinc clea nototloiis ori^nales non reioiich£cv. 


DIFFERENZIERENDE REAKTIONEN AUF GESCIIMACK- UND 
EES SA\ 3 GE™gE^ 

(Refcmt) \ 

Die Abweaenheit von Sprachr^aklioncn bci neugeborenen SflufeVingen hat 
die UnLcTsuchung gernde jener Frobicme, die die Basis der TflmgV'As Er- 
wnchacner bilden, beaclirfinkt. K^nntc man cinen Ersatz /indcn> |iur aolclic 
Kcnklionenj so >vOrde sicK cin ncftca Forschnngsfeld cr 5 l¥nen, und »|ga ssuiden 
vielfi Aufgabcn behdlSgt wcrdcrti die noch niebt cinmal formuiacrt wor- 
den aind. ^ ^ m. ■ 

Im Nachforacheu nach eincm objektiven Verfahren, daHs wenigagcna icib 
weise ala Ersatz fiir aolche Sprnchreaktionen dicren k 6 nnic, 
neuca experlmentellea Verfahren cniwickeli, vrelchea die Verwendu^R 
grundUgenden Tiltigkeitstncchanismua (behavior niccbaniain) — desM Essk- 
flexes (feeding reflex) — ala Anzeiger (indicator) der Reflklionen dcM' 
lings auf kontroiilerie Kehung in Anapruch nimmt. Citaca 
aus der Vergleichung von Saugrcaklioncn auf versehiedene 
Relzc mil einer kontroilierten Saugreakdon, ^voliei nllc Kurven 
reglstrlert wurden. Milch mlt eintr TtvnpcraUir von 40 Grad C® 
als KontroDstoflf verwendet* Diesc wurdc 10 Sekunden long gegeben® 
20 -Sekiindcn Pause wurdc 10 Sekunden long die Vetauchsmischung® 
ben. Dlcaft be&tand aus iicrilem Wasacr, cltitr (i^pcozentigen Glukaal®*“^ 8 ' 
ciner Salzlbsung yon . 900 , , 450 , . 300 , oder ,225 Prozent, oder Mikw) 
Tcmperaiurcn Ober oder unter 40 Grad C. Nach 20 -Sckunden Paijac 
dann wfeder die Kontrollmischung gegeben, DJeaei Verfahren 
fortgeaetzt, bis wenigstena aecha Mai die Kontrollmischung 
vrorden war, Da die Kontrollmischung immer die aelbe blieb, 

Abweichung der Verauchskurve Von der Kontrollkurve afi dilTerenzIei^n^^ 
Reaktion gedeiitet. Die Ordnung der Darbietung soivohl der Verai^®^’' 
vrle der KontrolUeizc wurde besllndlg varilrt, Durch dieat VarliS'^^K 
wollte man Raum'ZejtlrrtOmer vermeiden (spnce-lintfr errors) ujid 
Kontrolle (check) der positiven und ncgntivcn Anpaisgng erhnlten. 8 ji 
Der verwendete Apnnrat rcglatrierte nutomati&ch den Zeitvcrbtauch, M, 
Kurven des Sangens (sucking curves), und die in der Essreoktian in 
apruch genommenen Anderungen dcs Dmeks und der Menge (prcaau^^' 
volume changes). Er bestand aus; einern Manometerrohrgyatem (mai&°' 
meter tube system); cinem Rcgislricrungstcll (recording unit), der 
einem Polygraph, cinem metal ienen Blascbalg, und einer aclir IcichiS^!} 
Bristorachen barographhehen Tintenfeder (Bristol bilrogrnpbic ink pey) 
bestand; einem besonderen Intervallmesacr (interval liiticr) ; und 
besQudcren Saugflasctie (nuisiug bottle). M 

Eb warden 1*7 SHuglinge von clcr Geburt diirch die crsjcn 32 
hindurch untersudit. Efi wurdc jedcr Siliigling jeden "rng with rend viS^^ 
Essperlodan beobachtet, Der Siiusling wurdc 15 Miiuucn vor der FcW' 
terung in das Vcrsucliszlnimcr gcbratlit^ und uocii 15 Mliuitcn ciadi diM^ 
Fbttcrung dort gehnltcn. Diese ganze ^eit hindurcb wurdc cr bcobnclilc®' 
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Man rhachte nur an elnem Kind zu einer Zelt Verauche; die Forachungazeit 
eratreckte aich alao fiber mchrere Monate. Es warden im Ganzen 2731 
experimcntelle und 2975 Kontrnllrelzungen gegeben. 

Dei alien Sliugiingen, die unteraucht warden, warden die oberen und un- 
teren Tcmpcrnlurschwellen regialriert (upper and lower temperature 
threaholda), und fifl wurden bei 14 SdugUngen Differenzierunggschwellen 
fir Gcschmack (differential threaholda for taste) erhalten, Man fand 
grossc individuelle Unterachiede in den Schwcllen, aber die Schwellen dee 
aelbcn Kindes ncigten dazu, iiber die Periode der Unterauchung hindurch 
konstant za bleibcn. Dio Boachaffenhelt der in Einspruch senommenen 
dilfcrcnziercnden Kcaktionen wnrde onaliaiert, und ea warden fiinf separate 
Typen kUssiiiziert. Dieae difterenzierenden Reaktionen betrugen sich 
nicht als entweder vollatHndlg gegenwiirtig oder yollstlindig abwesend, d.h.» 
ala '^entweder-oder'^ Reaktionen (all-or-none reactions), sodern erwiescn sich 
nis allmHliliche Abweichungen von den Kontrollkurven, die mit Erhbherung 
oiler Erniedrigung der Temperature im Vergleich mit den Kontrollcn 
dusgepragter warden, wie ebcnfalls mit Erhhhcrung dea Prozentaatzes der 
Sfllzlosung. Die in clieeen tJntersachungen erhaltenen objektiven Befunde 
werden in der Form von Zinkrodierungen der originellen unberfihrten 
Regiatrierungen dargeboten* 

JbN5E1« 



